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RICHARD OWEK CAMBRIDGE, ESQ. 

Sir, 

AS you have been so partial to these pa- 
pers, as to think them, in some degree ser- 
viceable to morality, or at least to those 
inferior duties of life which the French call 
" les petites morales ;" and as you have shewn 
Ae sincerity of this opinion, by the support 
you h^ve given to them, I beg leave to prefix 
your name x^ this third volume, an to sub- 
scribe myself, 

SrR, 

Your obliged 

and most faithful 
humble Servant 

ADAM f ITZ-ADAM. 
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No. CV. THURSDAY, JANUARY 2, 1755. 

AS I am d«drous of beginning the ne%v year well, 
1 shall devote this paper ta the service of my fair 
couBtrywomen, for whom I hare so tender a concern, 
that I examine into their conduct with a kind of pa- 
rental vigilance and affection. I sincerely wish to ap- 
prove, but at the same time am determined to ad- 
monish and repriniand, whenever, forjtheir sakea, I 
may think it necessary. I will not, as far as in me 
lies, suffer the errors of their minds to disgrace those 
beautiful dwellings in which they are lodged ; nor 
will Ij <*" *^* other hand, silently and quietly allow 
the alTectation and abuse of their persons to reflect 
ooiitempt and ridicule upon their understandings. 

Kativc artless beauty has long been the peculiar 
distinction of my fair fellow-subjects. Our poets 
have long sung ^letr genuine lilies and roses, and 
^^i opiw^rm have long endeavoured, though in vain, 
to imitate tbtm : beautifbi nature mocked all their 
-rt But I am now informed by persons of unques- 
tioned truth and safwAy^ #4 w^te«d I *»av« observed 
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8 ♦rHK WORLD. 

but too many instances of it myself, that a great 
number of those inestimable originals, by a strange 
inversion of things, give the lie to their poets^ and 
servilely copy^ their painters ; degrading and disguis- 
ing themselves into worse copies of bad copies of 
themselves. It is even whispei*ed about town of that 
excellent artist, Mr. Liotard, that he lately refused 
a fine woman to draw her picture, alledg^g that he 
never copied any body's works but his own and God 
Almighty's. 

I have taken great pains to inform myself of the 
growth and extent of this heinous crime of self-paint- 
ing (I had almost given it a harder name) and I am 
sorry to say, that I have found it to be (extremely epi- 
demical. The present state of it, in its several de- 
grees, appeals to be this. 

Tlie inferior class of women, who always ape their 
belters, make use of a sort of rough-cast, littl^~ sijr 
perior to tlie common lath and plaister, which comef 
very cheap, and can be afforded out of the ^i^ual 
profits of the evening. ' - I 

The class immediately above these, paint occasionf 
ally, either in size or oil, which at sixpence per 
. foot square, comes within a moderate weekly, al- 
lowance. 

The generality of women of fashion make use of 
a superhne stucco, or plaister of Paris highly glazed^ 
which does not require a daily renewal, and will, with 
aome slight occasional repairs, last as long aS| theii' 
curls, and stand a pretty strong collision* 

As for the ti^anscendont and divine pearl-powder, 
with an exquisite varnish superinduced to fix it, it is 
by no means common, but is reserved for ladies hot 
only of the first rank, but of the most considerable 
fortunes : it being so very costly, that few pin-jponeys 
can keep a face in it, as a {ace of condition ought . to 
be kept. Perhaps the same number of jpearls whok) 
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»rfg^t be more acceptable to some lovers, than ih 
pofwder upon the lady's face. 

'I would now fain undeceive my fiiir counti*^omen 
of an error, which, gross as it is, they too fofidly en- 
tertain* They flatter themselves that this artificial is 
not discoverable, or distingulshid)!^ &om native white. 
Birt I beg leave to assure them, that however well 
{yrepared the colour may be, or however skilful the 
Itaiid that lays it on, it is immediately discovered by 
the eye at a ccHisiderable distance, and by the nose 
^gpdn a neai^r approach ; and I ovcr-heam the other 
day fut the coffiec-housc captain Phelim M'Mamis com- 
flahnng, that when warm upon the face it had the 
most nauseottar taste imaginable. Thus offensive to 
three of the senses, it is not, probably, very inviting 
to a fourth. 

Talking upon this siibject lately with a friend, he 
said, that in his c^inich, a woman who painted white, 
gave the public a ftti^ge of her chastity, by fortifying 
it wi^ a waiU wluch she must be sure that no man 
would desire eitl^er to batter or scale. But I confess 
I did not agfe« with him as to the motive, thoifgH I 
(M<i a» tQ the consequences ; which are, I believe, iii 
general, that they lose both " operam et oleum.** I 
have observed that many of the sagacious landlords 
of this great metrqjolis who let lodgings, do at the 
begifining of the winter, new vamp, paint, and stucco 
the fix)iits of their homses, in order to catch the eyes 
of passengers, and oigage lodgers. Now to say the 
truth, I cannot help suspecting that is rather the real 
modva of my fair countrywomen, when they thus 
iiicnifll themselves. But ilas ! those outward repairs 
w3St never tempt people to <* enquire within." The 
cases are gi*eatly diflFerent ; in the former they both 
adorn aad preserve, in the latter they disgust and 
^cstro^. 

I» OTder therefore to put an effectual atop to thi'^ 
enonnily^ and save, as far as I am able, the nati 
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carnations, the eyes, ihe teeth, the breath, tavA the 
reputations of my beautiful fellow subjects, I here 
give notice, that if after one calendar mouth from the 
dale hereof (I allow that time for the consumption of 
8tcck in hand) I sh^U receive any authentic testimo- 
nies (and I have my spies abroad) of tliis sophistica- 
tion and adulteration oif the fairest works of natui«, 
I am resolved to publish at full length the names of 
the delinquents. This may perhaps at first- aigbt 
seem a bold measure ; and actious of scandal and de- 
famation may be thought of: but I go upon safb 
ground ; for before I took this resolution, 1 was de* 
tennined to know all the worst possible consequences 
of it to myself, and therefore consulted one. of tlw 
most eminent counsel in England, an old acquaint- 
ance and friend of mine, whose opinion I shall here 
most faithfully relate. 

When I stated my case to him as clcai'ly as I was 
able, he stroaked his chin for some time,' picked bis 
jiosc, and hemmc<l thrice, in order to give me his 
very best opinion. " By publishing the names at full 
*^ length in your paper,* 1 humbly conceive," said he, 
*"* that you avoid aU the troublesome consequences of 
•'' inuendoes. But the present questton> if I appre- 
" hend it aright, seems to be, whether you may 
" thereby be liable to any other action, or actions, 
" which, for brevity sake, I will not here enumerate. 
** Now by what ocairs to me off-hand, and without 
^^ consulting my books, I humbly apprehend that no 
" action will lie against you ; but on the contrary I 
^' do conceive, and indeed take upon me to affirm, 
'< that you may proceed against these criminals, for 
'< such I will be bold to call them, either by action 
'* or indictment ; the crime being of a public and a 
'' heinous nature. Here it is not only the snfifinsdo 
'* vrriy which is highly penal, but the crimen faUi too. 
*' An action p,Qfvular^ or of qui iarfi^ would certainly 
</ lie \ but> however^ 1 should certainly prefer ^a in- 
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^^ dictment upon the statutes of forgerjr, 2 Geo. 11. 
.*«^ cap. 25. and 7 Geo. II. cap. 22, for forgery, I main- 
*^.tain it, it is. The fact, as you well know, will be 
^ tried by a jury, of wliom one moiety will doubtless 
" be plaisterei's ; so that it will unquestionably be 
" found." Here my counsel paused for some time^ 
and henKned pretty often ; however I remained silent, 
observing plainly by his countenance that he had not 
finished, but was thinking on. In a little time he 
resumed his discourse, and said, ^^ All things consi^ 
" densd, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I would ad use you to bring 
" your indictment upon the Black Act, 9 Geo. L cap. 
*' 22. which is a very fine penal statute." I confess 
I could not check the sudden impulse of surprise 
which this occasioned in nie ; and interrupting him 
perhaps too hastily, *' What Sir," said I, '* indict a 
" woman upon the Black Act for painting White I" 
Here my counsel, interrupting me in his tumy said 
with some warmth, *^ Mr. Fitz-Adam, Mr. Fitz- 
^ Adam, you, like too many others, have not suf- 
*^ ficiently considered all the beauty, good sense, and 
^ solid reasoning of the law. The law, Sir, Itit (me 
^ tell you, abhors all refinements, subtleties and 
^ quibblihgs upon words. What is black or white to 
♦* the law ? Do you, imagine that the law views co- 
^ lours by the rule of optics ? No, God forbid it should* 
^ The law makes black white, or white black, ac- 
<* cording to the ruWs of justice. The law considers 
^^ the meaning, the intention, the quo ammo of all ac- 
*' tkms, not their external modes. Here a woman 
'* disgubes her face with white, as the Waltham 
^ people did with black, and with the same fi:utidu- 
^ lent and f(^k>nious intention. Though the colour 
<^ be different, the. guilt Is the same in the intend* 
^ ment of the law. It is felony without benefit of 
.**. clergy, and the punishment is deaths" As I per- 
ceived that my friend had now done, I asked bis 
pacdon for the improper interruption I had given 
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•him, owned myself convinced, and offered him a fee* 
nvhich he took by habit, but soon returned, by re- 
flection upon our long acquaintaince and friendship. 

This I hope will be su^cient to make such of my 
lair countrywomen aa are conscious of their s;uilt, 
seriously consider their danger ; though perhaps, 
from my natural lenity, I shall not proceed against 
them with the utmost rigour of the law, nor follow 
the example of the ingenious author of our last mu- 
sical drama, who strings up a whole row of f enc- 
lope's maids of honour. I shall therefore content 
myself with publishing the names of the delinquents 
AS above-mentioned ; but others may possibly not 
have the same indulgence ; and the law is open for 
all. 

I shall conclude this paper with a word or two of 
serious advice to all my readers of all sorts and sexes. 
Let us follow nature, ^ur honest and feithful gtiide, 
and be upon our guard against the flattering delusions 
of art. Nature may be helped and improved, but 
will not be forced or changed. All attempts in direct 
opposition to her, are attended with ridicule ; many 
with guilt. The woman to whom nature has denied ~ 
beauty, in vain endeavours to make it by art ; as the 
man to whom nature has denied wit, becomes ridicn- 
lous by the affectation of it : they both defeat their 
own purposep, and are in the case of a valetudina- 
rian, who creates or increases Tiis distempers by his 
remedies, and dies of his immoderate desire to live 
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Satis doqucntix ■ ■■ Sallust. 

HAVING received a letter of a very extraordina- 
ry nature, I think myself obliged t6 give it to the 
pjablioj though I am afraid many of my reader* may 
object to the terms of art, of which 1 cannot divest 
it ; but I shall make no apology for what may any 
way tend to the advancement of a science, which it 
now become so fashionable, popular and flourishing. 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

AS all sorts of persons are at this present juncture 
desirous of becoming speakers ; and as many 6f 
them, through the nefflect of parents or otherwise, 
have been totally ungrounded in the first principles 
or rudiments of rhetoric, I have with great padns and 
judgment selected such particulars as may most im- 
mediately, and without such rudiments, conduce to 
the perfection of that science, and which^ if duly 
attended to, will teach grown gentlemen to speak in 
public in so complete a manner, that neither they 
nor their audience shall discover the want of an ear- 
lier ^ippiication. 

I do not address myself to you like those who cor- 
respond with the daily papers, in order to puff off 
my expeditious method, by refernng you to the many 
persons of quality, whom I have taught in four-and- 
twenty hours ; I chuse openly and fairly to submit 
my plan to your inspection, which will shew you 
that I teach rather how to handle antagonists than 
arguments. 

I distinguish what kind of man to cut with a syl- 
logism, and whom to overwhelm with the sorites ; 
whom to ensnare with the crocodile, and whom to 
hamper in the horns of the dilemma. Against the 
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pert, youBg^ bold assertory I direct the ♦♦ ar^umen- 
♦< turn ad ▼erccundiam/* This is frequently the 
most decisive argument that can be used it a popu- 
lous assembly. If, for instance, a forward tailier 
thould advance that such an ancient poet is duliv you 
put him at once both to silence and shame, by say- 
ing, that Aristotle has commended him. If th« 
dispute be about a Greek word, and he pronounces 
it to be inelegant, and never used by any author of 
credit, you confound him by telling htm it is in 
Aristophanes ; and you need not discover that it is 
in the mouth of a bird, a frog, or a Scythian wii6 
talks broken Greek. 

To explain my " argumentum ad ignorantiam" 
(which appears to be of the least use, because it is 
only to he employed against a modest man) let us 
suppose a person speaking with diffidence of some 
transaction on the continent : you may ask him vpith 
a sneer, " Pray, Sir, were you ever abroad f* If he 
has related a fact from one of our Amerkan^ islands, 
you may assert he can know nothing of the affairs 
of that island, for you were bom there ; and to 
prove his ignorance, ask him what latitude it is in. * 

In loquacious crowds, you will have much more 
frequent occasions for using my " argumentum ad 
<* hominem ;** and the minute particulars into which 
men are led by egotism, will give you great advan- 
tages in pressing them with consequences drawn from 
their supposed principles. You may also take away 
the force of a man*s argument, by concluding from 
some equivocal expression, that he is a Jacobite, a 
republican, a tourtier, a methodist, a freethinker, 
or a Jew. You may fling at his country or profes- 
sion : he talks like an apothecary, you believe him 
to be a tooth-drawer, or know that lie is a taylor. 
This argument might be of great use at the bar in 
examining witnesses, if the lawyers would tK>t think 
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it iiicotisi&t^t with the dignity and politeness of their 

3y this sketch of my plan, you mj|y see that my 
p^u|ul$ may most properly be said to study men : and 
the, principal thing I endeavour to teach them from 
that kfOowiedget is, the art of discovering the differ- 
eot strength of their competitors, so as to know when 
tp answer, ^nd when to lie by. And as. I entirely 
throw out of my system the '^argumentum ad judi- 
*^ cium," which, according to Mr. Locke, ^* is the 
*/ u^ng of proofs drawn from any of the foundations 
<f . ^ ljmowl^lge>" there will be nothing in my acade** 
ve^f:,thsiX will have the least appeai^ance of a school, 
and of consequence nothing to make a gentleman 
dyther afraid or.asbamed of attending it. 

i^nquire for A^ B. at the bar of tlie Bedford Cof<* 
fi^ e*house. 

As the foregoing letter so fully explains itself, I 
shall take no o^er notice of it ^ but in complaisance 
to n>y correspondent^ shall throw together a few loose 
ohs^rvatioDS x>u idur present numeroits soci^^es for 
tJie propagntion of eloquence* And here I cannot 
but i^ease myself with the reflection^ that as (£cUon«^ 
aries have bc^n invented, by the help of which those 
^ho cscniiot study may learn arts and scienees ; here 
is now found a method of teaching them to those 
^ho canned iread. 

These foundations are instituted in the very spirit 
ct^ Lycurgus, who discount^ianced ail wrttten laws, 
and established in their stead a sf^em of policy pall- 
ed thetra^ from its beings spoken, which he ordered 
to be the daily subject of discourse, and ordinned 
mixed assemblies for that end, where the young 
might be taught, by attending to the conversatioa of 
the old* 

la Tuiiiey, where the majority of the inhabitants 
can neither write nor read, the charitable care of that 
coi^siderate people has provided a method of com- 
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pensating the want of those arts, and even the use 
of the press, by having a relay of narrators ready to 
be alternately elevated on a stool in every coffee* 
house, to supply the office of news»papers aad pam* 
phlets to the Turkish quid^-nuncs and critics. 

Speech being the feculty which exalts man above 
the rest of the creation, we may ccmsider elo- 
((uence as the talent which gives him the most dis^. 
guished pre-eminence over his own species : and yet 
Juvenal makes no scruple to declare, that it would 
have been better for Cicero to have been a mere poe« 
taster, and for Demosthenes to have worked under Im 
father as a blacksmith^ than to have frequented the 
schools of rhetoric, 

*~ Diis ille advetsis genitus fatoaue sinUtre, 
Quern pater, ardentis massse niligine lippi]a» 
A fomaoe et forcipibus, gladiosqoe parante, 
Incude, ac luteo vulcano, ad rhetora misit. 

I ani glad to find that our blacksmiths and other ar- 
tisans have a nobler wajr of thinking, and the spirit 
to do for themselves what the father of Demost* 
henes did for him. And I see this with the greater 
pleasure, as I hope I may consider the seminaries 
which are daily instituted, as rising up in support of 
truth, virtue and religion, against the libels of the 
press. ^ It is not to be doubted but that we aae safe 
on the side of oral arg^mentation^ as no man can have 
the face to utter before witnesses such shameful doc- 
trines as have too frequently appeared in anonymous 
pamphlets. If it should ever be objected that the 
frequency of such assemblies may possibly^ in time* 
produce sophistry, quibbling, immorality and sceptic 
cism, because this was the case at Atherfs, so famous 
for its numerous schools of philosophy, where, i^ 
Milton says, 
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Much of the bouI they talk, but all awry ; 

And in themselves seek virtue, and to themsclvM 

All glory arrogate, to God give none : 

Rather accuse him under usual names, '* 

Fortune and fate : -— 

i answer, that these false doctrines of God and the 
soul were thus bandied about by a parcel of heathens, 
blind and. ignorant at best, but for the greatest part 
the most useless, idle and prc^igate members of the 
state ; and that it is not therefore to be apprehended, 
in this enlightened age, thai men of sober lives, and 
l^rofitaUe profef sions, will mm after sophists, to waste 
their time, and unhinge their faith and opinions. 
However, as the perverseness of human nature is 
strange and unaccountable, if I should find these 
modern schools in any way to contribute to the 
growth of infidelity or libertinism, I hereby g^vc no- 
tice that I shall publicly retract my good opinion of 
them, notwithstanding all my prepossessions in fa- 
vour of eloquence. 

Though the following le'tter is written with all the 
spleen and acrimony of a rival orator, I think myself 
^obliged, from the impartiality I observe to all my 
correspondents, to give it a place in this paper. 

Sir, 

AS all intruders and interlopers are ever disagree- 
able to established professions, I am so incensed 
against some late pretenders to oratory, that though 
I daily fulminate my displeasure tx cathedra^ I now 
apply to you for a more extensive proclamation of my 
resentment. 

1 have been for many years an orator of the stage 
itinerant ; and from my earliest youth was bred under 
the auspices of Apollo, to those two most beloved arts 
of that deity, physic and eloquence ; not like these 
pretenders, who betray not only a deficiency of cm* 
dition, but also a most manifest want of generosity ; 

VOL* x^• B 
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a Ttrtue which our pro&ssora have everboASted. Unl- 
versal4ienevol«i>ce is o»r t'undkineotal pi'inciple. We 
raisci no poll-tu.x on our hei.reis : our word* ^une gra- 
tuitous, like the. air and light in which tbej jbuor de* 
livered. I have therefore no jealousy of these mer- 
.cenary spirits : my audiences hav€ oniy bc^n led Asicfe 
by novelty ; they will soon grow weary of aucb extort 
tionerS) and return to tiie old stage. But ike intsfiH> 
tune ]s> that these innovations have turned the head 
of a most necessary aervant of mine, conimoiUy 
Jtnown 1^ the name of Merry Andrew : and I m^ustL 
confess it gives me a re^d uneasiness, whi^ ooe jo£ 
bis wit and parts talka of settii^ up againsjt j|%e. 
Yours, 

Cl&CUMFO&AM£U«. 
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AS the French have lately introduce an entire new 
iBet]K)d of writing history, and as it is to be presum- 
ed we shaH be as ready to ape them in this, as in ail 
other fashions ; I shall lay before the poblic a loose 
ricetc^ of such rules as 1 have been able hastily to 
throw togetlier for present use, dH some great and 
distinguished critic may have leisure to collect his 
ideas, and publish a U)ore complete and regular sys- 
tem of the modem art of writing history. 

For Uie sake of brevity I shiffl enter at once upon 
fK^ subject, and address tisj instruction to the future 
lilsCbnAn* 
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Item^mber to ptefia: a long'prefaiee to ywir history, 
Hi which ybii wiil have a right to say whatever comes' 
into your head :. for all that relates to yottr history 
may with propriety be admitted, and all that is foreign 
to the ptm)ose may daim a place in it, because it is 
a preface. It will be sufficient therefore if I give you 
only a hint iipoi> the occasion, which if you manage 
with dexterity,, or rather audacity, will stand you in* 
freat stead. 

fie sure yon seize evei^ opportunity of Introducing ' 

tbe mosl extravagant comiArendations 6f Tacitlts ;• 

I but be cafefiil how you enter too minutely into any^ 

I psrtieidars y^oup nmy have heard of that writer, fb^ 

fear (tf dieooiv«riiigtliatyQiif hm^ enky heard of thbm% 

I The safest wtty vhA'bt to keep' loathe oldoiibi»iii of 

I abwiay dlottaar li iliioi !iw»,.aad viMtfytngttoem iWoetii* 

pari8en.df huh. But in the rMontion of tl^s^ Itft me 

I iatreat yois to do a. littk violence to your modesty, by 

I avoiding every insinnatmy thai may set htih an islch* 

above yoaraeif. 

Befm yt^ eriasr arpMl) your wiopUi il ^11 he ii€* 
cessary to ^Tcat ydurself entirely of all refand for 
tnith. To coiH|aer thia pnyudiGe^ maf perhajM e^st 
jm soBtie painr; but tilt yoo ha(v<» ef^ctiially oviir* 
come it,.youwii^findinnttHietable difficulties oontinti* 
aUy Qi>ti^i!n9 themselves: to^ thw»»€- your design 6^ 
writing an eiitertaimiig Iwstory iti tile modern ta»fttv 
Tlie next thing is i» find out some shuewd fetson 
'orrejecdngalli sQch aatheintto papers as are come to 
light since <lfae period y Ott ane writing oi waa last Cdn^ 
sidered z for if yo«i cannot deveiiy Itfe^p^ etear dft 
them, yoa will be obliged to ntok^ us* of tbeni ; and' 
then yofor perfonuance may be; cadled> diitl and dtf^ ^' 
^vhich ia a censure yoir ^ughi aa eaa^tilty to tffnAdr 
AB to Gontcqd for that famous, eacnpritittient w4iich> mm 
paid the author of the history af ClHli!iea the Twtlftl^ 
by his mdst iUkMtriioQs patron^ who* is biniMelf atf \£»i 
toiiaoi ^ Plus beau que ht v^srite J' 
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I am aware of the maxim of Polybius, ^ that hia- 
^ tory void of truth, is an empty shadow." But the 
motto of this paper may serve to convict that dog- 
matist of singularity, by shewing that his own couii* 
try men disavowed his pretended axiom even to a pro> 
verb. Though we may allow truth to the first histo- 
rian of any particular xra, the nature of thinf^ re- 
quires that truth must gradually recede, in propor- 
tion tq the frequency of treating the same pertcxl ; or 
etee the last hand would be absolutely precluded f^im 
every advantage of novelty . It is fit therefore that we 
modernize the maxim of Polybius, by substituting tke 
word wit in the place of truth ; but as all writei^ are 
not blessed with a ready store of wit, it may. te ne- 
cessary to lay down some other rales for the compiling 
of history, in which it is expedient that we avaS ooir- 
aelves of all the ailifices which either have bcen^ or. 
i»ay be made use of, to surprize, charm, sadden, or 
confound the mind of the reader. 

In treating of times that have been ^ten wi^ten 
upon, there cah be no such thhig as absolute noveltjr ; 
therefore, the only method to be taken in such caises, 
is t6 give every occurrence a new tuni» . You izKiy 
tetke the side of Philip of Macedon against Oenftoat- 
hoses and the obstinate republicans ; and you will 
have mmiy instances to. shew how wantonly whole 
sieas of blood have bees sbed for the sake of those 
two infatuating sounds, Liberty and Religion* It-wss 
a lucky hit of an English biographer, that of writing 
the vindication and panegyric of Richard the third : 
Bind I would advise you to attempt something of the 
same nature. For instance ; You may undertake to 
shew the unressonableiiess of our high opinion oF 
queen Elizabeth^ and our fietlse notions of the happi* 
nesB of her government. For aa to lives andchaiuc*- 
ters, you have xme principal rule to observe;, and 
that is, to elevate the bad» and deprsciate the good. 
But in writing the characters of c^bera» ahraya keep 
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y«i|f ^nuit (if f ou 1#V9 ^uf v^Ofoe ^r it) i^ vpw ; and 
Ikfever 4U0W to ^y gi«^ p^uspnagQ ^vict^ci VW<* yP^ 
i^tiM^ feci tUft want of, €yr 9. ^^totio^^ 4k^g^ ^. 
You nai^y (^^Im^ the CQqi;^ ^V^c^ter of ^FaM(fx 
^ f^hii^y of CywHb ^^ fipfi^JWicy '9^ tbe ii^ityff^ 
tb^ IpM^y f^>d siiBicerity of ^tjie f^fcriu^i^i tfec bra)f^fy 
^Qwi»wey» w4 ^ wwliWy t^feo^t* ^f |;u^ W^Ui- 

|e sypfUQvt yJ9u ii> any 4^^r^io$^, ^m^« thif Writer^, 
afiu)9odo)tes ; fipce Dio^ CftWWf? ft gpay« bi^^i^, 
bi^ c(MifidcBt)y a;^9^r^ tl>at Cjicf9r^ prostituted hif 
IP^Sb, ttmxy^ up M^ ^qo H^ ^run)^eni;ieR$, copniittf4 
incieit mth bU daugi^fv $^ l^y^ in adultery witb 

I cmne fie^ct ^^^miVBpftf ; vai^v wl4^ hpad ) 
e9H»dAr 9fm«n^«% IWdigiefb cli|^s?ieftf, a^4 dofr 
i^npitioiw. On tl|e ^ii^ if^ I ^Isoc de;?4a yom, m 
«l 9VU Im «lffiq«|t ^ fepomipB^nd a|i?eo ^99 ^tl^W 
M!d t9 be nfiw> tf yw «PP. Pf *i!0fPS»>W»JfW iWW 
lri«k0|bPgi^#Mti|ii«», byxaUiag tbw^ ^y<?^ff^^^ 
3i!^heiie?er yOM iM» a^ fapirit. If y^u fffWVta §w^U jsqw 
)^(|o|!y^a i>l^ fiHl ba^e#Q|y ffni^t(i^% a^oc(9«9y 
(9iip^0!iie, {pr«»ivpp|e,i^^iv^l)e^^t|]|ry of Alexi^der 
foo aruiy flol^f iiit^ a^ fi^iftry of vbat l^ a^y^^tu- 
wnr W9%»W «^T€ ^fli/B, if bel^ np^ l^p ppi*^i9Kp4 ; 
i^^^tlwr hU QQoquQilt^ or^miy K.b|Ln'8,-¥fpiptHp 
^oat €Xtrap|xUii8M^<: wbat vould bav# be^. ti|p 
coiisoqMaiKAQfbUiPIHEcfa]Ag;pre«tw9^; andn^beibfr 
4lc>wsiuM ba«& be^ tbe Pvike pf Marlboxx^Mgb. Y«^i 
mfty Mi^ i^troduoe in * 4bia place a 4|tainta;ip)i 
iipcHlfntj^l^as or tl^ ^ of £>rti$cMtion» la ^e- 
^iK^^^^onS) yott miist ^Qt be sparing) bnt <»itgo ey^iy 
l^i^ tbat bas b^en ammpted Ji^pre you. L^ 
your battliea be the hm^ Woody, your ^iegen t^ 
WiM^ ob9tmtte, your c^atles |he i(iC0t i^npregn^]^, 
f ouremiiiafuiiders the m^ coiUMjiminate, and db^ 
6i^ldi(sr)i th» ti|«)a( iotri^pid. In 4||icribing a se^-figbt, 
let tl)p ei«aiiy>^[eet.b(e$be mpstiiumerous,|^.tb^ 
ships the largest that ever were known. t)o not gcru< 
^ b2 
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pie to burn a thousand ships, and turn their cre^s 
half«6Corched into the sea ; there let them survive a 
while by swimming, that you may have an opportu- 
nity of jamming them between their own and the ene- 
my's vessels : and when you have gone through the 
di^adful distresses of the action, conclude by blowing 
up the admiral's own ship, and scattering Officers of 
great birth and bravery in the air. In the sackings of 
a town, murder all the old men and young children in 
the cruellest munner, and in the most sacred retreats. 
Devise some ingenious insults on the modesty of naa- 
tixms. Ravish a great number of virgins, and sec 
that they are all in the height of beauty and purity of 
innocence. When you have fired all the houses, and 
cut the throats of ten times the number of inhabitants 
they contaified, exercise all manner of barbarity on 
the dead bodies And that you may extend the scene 
of misery, let some escape, but aH naked. Tear 
their uncovered limbs; cut their feet for want of shoes; 
harden the hearts of the peasants agunst theni, and 
arm the elements with unusual rigour for their per- 
secution : drench them with rain, benumb them^ivith 
frost, and terrify them with thunder and li^temn^. 
If in writing voyages and travels you have occasion 
to send messengers through an uninhalnted country, 
do not be over-tender or scrupulous how you treat 
them. You may stop them at rivers, and drown all 
their servants and horses, mfost them with fieas, lice, 
and musquitoes, and when they have been eaten suf- 
ficiently with these vermin, you may starve them* to a 
a desire of eating one another ; and if you think it 
will be an ornament to your history, e'en cast the 
lots, and set them to dinner. But if you do this, you 
must take care that the savage chief to wliom they 
are sent, docs not treat them with man's flesh; 
because it will be no novelty ; I would rather advise 
you to alter the bill of iare to an elephant, a rhino- 
ceros, or an alligator. The king and his court will 
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of course be drinking out of human skulls ; but what 
sort of liquor you can fill them with, to surprize an 
European, I must own I cannot conceive. In treating 
of the Indian matmers and customs, you may make 
a long chapter of their conjuring, their idolatrous 
ceremonies, and supei'stitions : which will give you a 
fair opportunity of saying something smart on the reli- 
gioD of your own country. On their marriages you 
cannot dwell too long ; it is a pleasing subject, and 
always, in those cmmtries, leads to poligamy, which 
wiU aSbrd occasion for reflections moral and entertain- 
ing. When your messengers have their audience 
of the king, you may as welt drop the business they 
went upon, iad uke notice only of his civilities and 
politeness in ofiering to them the choice of all the 
beauties of his court ; by which you will make them 
amends for all the difficulties you have led them into. 

I cannot promise you much success in the speech- 
es of yoiu* savages, unless it were possible to hit up- 
on some bolder figures and metaphors xhan those 
which have been so frequently used. In the speeches 
of a civilized people, insert whatever may serve to 
display your own learning, judgm^it, or wit ; and let 
DO man's low extraction be a restraint on the advan- 
tages of your education. If in an harangpe of Wat 
Tyler, a quotation from the classics should come in 
pat) or in a speech of M uley Moluch a sentence from 
Mr. I^ocke, let no con»deration deprive your historf 
of such ornaments. 

To conclude, I would advise you in general not to 
be sparing of your speeches, either in number or 
length ; and if you also take care to add a proper 
quantity of reflections, your work will be greedily 
bought up by all members of oratories, reasoning 
societies, and other talkative assemblies of this most 
eloquent metropolis. 
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No. CVIH. THURSDAY, JANUARY «. 

Hoc est Roma decedere ? Qpos' ego homines eAig), cum in 
hMiBCuli? CxcEHo ad Atticum. 

1 HAVE generally obsenred when a man m talki- 
ing of hit country-house, that the first question usoi- 
any asked hhn is, <' Are you in a good neigfaftxmr- 
hood ?" From the frequency of this enquiry one 
would be apt to imagine that the piincipal happiness 
of a country life was genemHy un^rstood to resuH 
from the neighbouiiiood : 3ret whoever attends to the 
answer commonly made to thb question, wilt be of « 
contrary opinion. Ask it of a lady, and you wili be 
sure to hear her exclum, ^ Thank God 1 we have Ao 
nmghbours V* which may serve to convince you ^^Bft 
you have paid your court very ill, in supposing Aat 
a woman c^ fashion can endure the insipad oonv^fsa** 
tion of a country neighbourhood. The man of km* 
tune considers every inferior neighbour as an introdev 
on his sport, and quarrels with him for kil&Ag that 
game, wkh which his very servants aie cloyed. If 
his *neiglilbour be an equal, he is of consequence man 
Averse to him, as being in perpetaid contest witii hjm 
as a rival. His sense of a superior may be leajtU 
from ^ose repeated advertisements, which evevy ho* 
dy must bave <yb8erved in the public papers, nocom* 
mending a house upon sale, for being tm miles ^is^ 
tance ftom a loid. The humourist hides lamself 
firom his neighbour ; the man of arrogance deopises 
turn ; the modest man is afraid of him ; and the pe* 
nurious considers a length of uninhabited fen as the 
hest security for his beef «nd ale* 

If we trace thissphrit to its source, we riiaii £adil 
to proceed partly from pride and envy, and pardy 
from the high opinion that men are apt to entertain 
)f their own little clans or societies, whkh the living 
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ki large cities tends greatly to increase, and which is 
always accompanied with a contempt for those who 
happen to be strangers to such societies, and conse- 
quently 9 a general prejudice against the unknown. 
The truth of the matter is^ that persons unknown are, 
for that very reason, persons that we have no desire 
to know. 

A man of a sociaUe disposition, upon coming into 
an inn, enquires of the landlord what company he has 
in the house : the landlord tells him, " Tiiere is a fel- 
<< low of a college, a lieutenant of a man of war, a 
<^ lawyer, a merchant, and the captain in quarters ;" 
to which he fiever iai\% to add, " and I dare say. Sir, 
that *' any of them will be very glad of your compa- 
** ny ;'! knowing that men drink more together than 
when, alone. " Have you pobody else ?" says the 
guest suddenly. " We have nobody else, Sir." — 
** Then ^et rae my suj^r as fast as you can, and I'll 
*^ go to bed." The same behaviour is practised by 
«acfa of these gentlemen in his turn ; and for no other 
reason, than that none of the company happen to be 
cither of his profession or a^jusuntance. 

But if we look with the l^ast degree of wonder at 
the manner in which the greatest part of mankind bC" 
have to straBgers, it should astonish us to see how 
they treat those whom they are intimately acquainted 
with, and whom they rai>k under the sacred titles of 
neighbours and friends. Yet such is the malignity 
of human nature, that the smallest foible, the most 
venial inadvertency, or the slightest infirmity, shall 
generally occasion contempt, hatred or ridicule, in 
those very persons who ought to be the foremost to 
conceal or palliate such failings. Death, accident, 
robbery, and ruin, instead of exciting compassion, arc 
only considered as the great sources of amusement 
to a neighboui'hood. Does any disgrace befal a fami- 
ly ? The tongues and pens of all their acquaintance 
arc instantly employed tq disperse it through -tfee 
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kingddm. Nor is their alftcriiy in divulging the nis^ 
ibrttines of a neighbour at ail more remarkable tham 
their humanity in accounting for them. They arct 
sure to ascribe every trivial evil to his foUy^ and everf 
gi*eat one to his vices. But these are slight ioBtan- 
ees of malevolence ; your true neighbour's sptecn 10 
never effectually loused but by prosperity. An luiexf' 
pected succession to a large fortune ; ^bit discoTery of 
a mine upon your estate ; a prize iu the lottcvy ; b«t 
most of all, a fortunate marria^e^ shail- employ the 
malice and invenUon oi a neighbouriiood for yxBxsto* 
gether. 

Envy is ingenious, and will aOniBlkiies findottC tfie* 
prettiest conceits imaginabley M> aervft hdo ^ufpoBesc 
yet it is observabtei' that she delists chm&f in cqD'*^ 
tradiction. If yovL excd in any ofi the degtait weitif 
she pronounces at once that you bayedio-tliiatft; 'lihm 
^\Xi you are duU ; if you live io a^iafcnt kanaoDy 
with your wife and &aalyf she is aul*e yOtLure unlnp*' 
l^y ; if itvaffluence^or sipdendoiv she k»«WB thai jmo^ 
are a beggar. It mustuidead be oenfirasedf that catf 
does meet with great |»ovoaations > and' there aiSB* 
people in the world) who take extraoodifiary paina to 
appear much more happy > rich, virtuous, «nd cpnsft* 
derable, than: they re^y are : but, en the other haisdf 
were they to take equal care to a^oid sttoh appenr- 
floceS) tlvey would not be able abaolutftly to escape 
Her rancour. 

I was' entertained last summdr by a friend iA- the 
ountry, who seemed to have formed very just ideas 
of a neighbourhood. Thi* gentleman had a^considei!^ 
able estate left hint* which he had little reason to ex* 
pect ; and having no particular passion to gratify,- it 
was indifferent to him. how he disposed of thia laiige 
addition to his income. Me had na desire of popuiki' 
idty, but had a veiy great dislike ta an ill licune j 
which made him altogetdier as anxious to screen hinv*- 
setffrom del^raction) as others art: to acquire ap^^aas^* 
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ScMB^ wec^» passed away in that common dilemma 
vqXq v^bi^h an increasct^of fortune throws .every think* 
ing man, who)u)owfi that by hoarding up he must be- 
^(Hae'the ai^ersion) axid by squandering, the contempt 
qf all his neighbours. But difdiking the appearance 
of pai)iifAo^y move than extravagance, lie propQse4 
laying out a considerable aum aU at once, upon re*^ 
biuildH^ his house ^ but that design was soon over* 
ijuled by the considei^tion that it would be said he h^d 
destroyed a very convenient -mansion, for the >sa)^e 
oi erecting a^showy outside. {le next d&terminci4iU> 
new-model hU gardenis, £rom an ^^inion that h^ sh^OMi^ 
oblige all sorts of people, by afiS^rding bns2ri4i9^hiei9«' 
(J^stmijw, and pleasant walks to the idle ; but v^tjoU 
lectiag that in the uatm^al beauties of his ^TOund^ the 
1^ gceat advantages over the old gardens of hts 
neighbours, and fpom thence knowing th^t he n»ust 
become the object of tlieir spleen and abuse, he bid 
dfiiie iiisQ that invi(^o|as design. In the same »iani9Nef 
he WAS obliged to neject every proposal of expence, 
that might in any way be .consiclered as a moiuiipp^it 
of superiority ; therefore, to *void the other cen&gre 
of penuriousness, *he resolved at last to procure the 
best cook that could be had for money. From that 
time he has uUcen no thought but. to equip himself 
and his attendants in the plainest manner, keeping Fe<- 
llgiously to tfie sole expence of a constant good tabi^, 
and avoiding in that, as well as in every thing else, 
whatever has the least appearance of osttentation*-*^ 
Thus has he made himself inoffensively remarkable, 
and, what was the great point of his li^, escaped de- 
traction ; excepting only that a. certain dignified wi- 
dpw, who had been originally house-keeper to her lalte 
husband, takes occasion frequendy to declare, s%e 
does not ca^ tp dine with him^, because the dishes 
au*e 60 ill served up, and ^ tas^ele^, that she ^m 
Qsver ma)Le a cUnmr. 
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I knoi^ not liow to close this subject more p^opc^ 
ly, than by sketching out the characters of what are 
gcneralFy called good and bad neighbours. 

A good neighbour is one, who having no attenticm 
to the affairs ©f his own family, nor any alotment for 
his time, is ready to dispose of it to any of his ac- 
quaintance, who desire llim to hunt, shoot, dance, 
drink. Or play at cards with then»: who thinks the 
civilities he receives in one house no restriction upon 
his tongue in another, where he makes himself wel- 
come by exposing the foibles or misfortunes of thow 
he last visited, and lives in a constant round of be- 
traying and lessening one family to another. 

A bad neighbour is he who retires into the country, 
from having been fatigued with business, or tired 
with crowds ; who from a punctilio in good breeding, 
does not shew himself forward in accepting of the 
visits of all about him, conscious of his love of quiet, 
and fearing lest he should be thought tardy in his 
return of civility. His desire of being alone wkh 
his family, procures him the character of resetted 
and morose 9 and his candid endeavotirs to explain 
away the malicious turn of a tale, that of contracfic- 
tory and disagreeable. Thus vindicating every oftw 
behind his back, and consequently offending eveiy 
one to his face, he subjects himself to the persoBai 
dislike of ail, without making one fri.nd to defend 
him. 

■ If after this it be asked, what are the dutiea of 
neighbourhood ? I answer in the words of Mr. Ad- 
dison, in that incomparable essay of his on the em- 
ployment of time. " To advise the ignorant, relieve 
** the needy, comfort the afflicted, are dutiea that 
** fell in our way almost every day of our lives. A 
«' man has frequeht opportunities of mitigating, the 
*< fierceness of a party ; of doing justice to the cha- 
« racter of a deserving man ; of softening the envi- 
^ ouS| quieting the angry, and rectifying the p««|u- 
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^ dietds wlaGk«]ie«liof t^em employments suited ^ 
<^ to a Teasoi»dik Dature> and bring great satit&c^ 
^ tkm to the person who can busy himself in them > 
** w«h discretioo.'' 

1 have always considered the ninety^third Specta^ 
toT) Irom whence the foregoing passage is taken^ 
as the iBOSt yahiaUe lessoa oi that eminent mora- 
list ; b^ause a due observance of the excellent plan 
of li£Bi . which he has there delineated) can nertsr^l v 
tQ ssakft nieii happy, and good neighbors. 



Ko^CIX. THURSDAY, JANUARY ao. 
to Mjr. Fftl^-Adam; 

A LONDON 'gentleman and his lady* who are 
^stant relailoDs, as well as old acquaintances, did 
lay wife and me the favour to spend some days with 
us last summer in the country « We to(^ the itsual 
mcstfaodato make their time pass) i^prees^y ; cairied 
them to all the Gothic and Chinese housea in the / 
neighbouiiiaod ; and embraced all opportunities ofi 
procuring venisoUf fish and gamelbr them :- which 
last, by the way, it has been no ea^ matter to jcome 
in fm* since the associajdon. 

At their leaving us, they were so obliging as to say, t 
their visit had gone off very pleasantly, and hoped- 
-we would return it, by ccmiing to see them in town. 
Accordingly, the mornings growing foggy, the even^^ 
iags long^ and this invitation running in our heads, 
iv«. reserved to accept it : and arriving in town about 
the 'middle of November last, we fixed ourselves in 
lodgnigft near our Mends, intending to breakfast, dine* 
MH^sdp wUh themi for the most part, during ou^ 

vol- III. q 
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stay in town* But wittyou bdkve me^ MrJfitti 
Acfaim? we never were more surprised in ali our 
liveSf than at receiving a card tke nioniing after o«r 
arrival (which I think was the 1 8th of Noren^ier) 
from the Itdy of the &mily we came tO'Visit, mvit* 
ing US to play at cards with her on the 28th of next 
March. We thought at first that it must be a mis- 
take for the 28th of Nofember ; but upon coDsultmg 
our landlady, she informed us that such invitatioas 
were yeay usual, and that as we were viwll arquainatd 
with the Beimily, the lady had probably appcnntedthe 
first day she was. disengaged. 

As my wife and I seldma play at cards, except at 
Christmas, we thought it. scarce worth our while to 
wait for a game till almost Whitsuntide, and there- 
fore very pnidently set out the next day (w the oeitn- 
try ; from whence I believe we shall be in no great 
haste to pay a second visit to our friends in town. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very hiimUe servant, ^ 

, HUMPHRXT GUB1I1U« ' 

Mr. Fits- Adam, 

I LIVE so much in the w«rld, and so entbe^ lor 
the world, that tke very name of yonr paper secured 
me for one of your constant readers. But really if 
your periodical W%bld continues to contradict the 
beau monde as much as it has done in two or three 
essays relating to us women, I shall think your sen* 
timents fitter for tht man of the Moon, than the man 
fo the World. 

A little while ago you were pleased to be extrexnelf 
out of humour at the nakedness of our necks ; and 
now in your paper. No. C V. you are equally offended 
at our covering our faces. What a capricious mas 
you are I I appreliend, Sir, that a certain quantity vi 
nakedness has always been allowed us ; and I know 
^ no law that confines it to any particular part of our^ 
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p^woils. H therefiHie we ^h&so to stucco oyer our 
faces, you ought in reason to aUow us to exhibit a little 
more oi our necks and shoulders. 

Herssgadous majesty. Queen Etisabeth, conscious 
of a bad compkauon, and fearing^ that a brown neck, 
though right royal, might excite less admiration than 
the undigni^ed alabaster of the meanest of her sub- 
jects^ chose that ^ey should conceal what hei^seif 
cocdd Qot equid. underinnumerable folds of lawn and 
point ^va piece of envious cruelty, which (notwith- 
atandif% your "sex have been pleased to celebrate her 
as the 1 guardian of English liberty) must make her 
appear to cmrs Ufetle better than a tyrant, for having' 
imprisoned so much British beauty in a dungeon* 
wbere not the smallest spark of light could break in 
^sponany part of it. The face indeed was still left 
visible by that envious queen, which is at present al- 
most the only part of our attractions that we have 
thbitght proper to cm'er. You ought therefore to 
cons^er, wh^i you find fault with our open necks, 
that oftir feees are plastered over ; and instead of 
ccMnplaints against our covered faces, you should rest 
satisfied with the ample amends we make you by our 
other disoovories. 

I am, Sib, 

Your true friend, 

and faithfol counsellor, 

Fardilla> 

Sim, 
I HAVE with great seriousness and attention read 

• over four Would of the ^d of this month, which 
shews me my complexion in so very different a light 
from tliat in vfh\th my looking-glass has represented 
it> that I should instantly lay aside the roses and 
iHies I have purchased, and content myself with the 
skin wherewith nature has thought fit to cover me, 

• if it was not for a very material consideration. The 
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' truth IS) <dnt lam to be mstrkdiii aiewAqftitoa 
gentlemaii) whose fbrtune is above Bny b(H>cs 1 could 
have conceived, while in my natural aatlowness ; and 
who I find has been principally attracted by the aplen- 
dor of my complexion. But you may depend^sn my 
resigning it all alter the first month of my marriage. 

> You cannot sorely, Mr. Fit^-Adam, be so cmel as to 
deny a bride the happiness of the honey 'mooa : by 
that time, perhaps, my husband may be >pretty io- 
flifferent whether I am brown or fiEur: if not, a 
change of complexion is no cause for a divoi«c, ci* 

. ther by the ancient canons, or the late marriage act ; 

> so you know. Sir, his approbation is of no ^reat 
, . •onsequenoe to 

Your constant reader* 

TO persuade your sextlwt black is white haa been 

r .ihr darHng wish and constant endeavour cfoura : but 
we have never succeeded literally in this mtt, till -we 
imew how to .paint ourselves: I am therdfove as 

.!'machLSurprixedthat« man of your sense should ex- 
pect to make us give up so desirable apower, as that 
you should wish to do it. 

Have not your sex in ail ages, both in prose and 
verse, lamented the short duration of the lilies and 
roses that bloom on a fair skin I I have seen it set 
forth in such affecting strains, as have drawn tears 
from me when a girl of eighteen, from having felt 
4t with all the bitterness of prophetk sadness. Can 
there be a nobler invention than this, which suhsti- 

. lutes so durable a bloom in the place of those tran- 
sient colours, which fade almost as fast as the flower 
to which they are compared ? This eternal spring of 
beauty is surely the peculiar blessing of the present 

. age. A man might now reflect without terror on an 
antedUuvian marriage, since his wife after five wfAx 
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lulndred feikrs 6f iw^lRdck, might be as blooming ai 
oA her bri<hil day. Time is the greatest enemy td 
the ^tmmrts^ tis mertah : how glorious then is 
the victory 9 when v/t can baffle him in a point m 
/iHH£h he has hi^6r(^ 6jcerted his most cruel tyran- 
ny? 

I suppose your next attack will be upoii the new 
lustre that our necks have acquired by thesariie art t 
an iittprovef^ent which cannot, 4n my fauntlde oj^ 
nion, be too much admired. I remember ^hen 
women with the whitest necks had such an odtout 
ckamesd in their skins» that you might almost see the 
blood circulate through their veins ; an amusing 
spectacle indeed for a philosopher, and such periiaps 
as might give Dr. Harvey^ie first hint of the disco* 
Tcries he afterwards made : but surely it could be no 
very agreeable sight to a person of ^any delicacyy 
when compared with the present re^fendent white 
which every neck exhibits. Good ii^% and bloOd is 
a phrasievery well suited to a m$!k-maid ; but I filn- 
cf a woman of &shion would chuse to excite sub- 
Umer ideas : and indeed tmr sex coidd never so pro- 
perl]^ assume the title of goddesses, as now that we 
have laid aside so mi^^h of the rustic appearance of 
mere mortal women. 

i am, Si«, 

Your humble servant, 

Belxitda. 

Sir, ' . ^' \ / 
1 LIKE the intention of your paper ijpon. fiice* 
painting so well, that I shall readily comply with it» 
and return to the complexion that nature has bestowr 
ed upon me (which jrou must know is an olive) if you 
can persuade. others to do the same. But who coul^ 
beartobe the shade toan assembly, ^zzlingly brig^ 
with borfbin^ed lilies, to look like the comer of the 
ii>ooii fo an. ei^Ii^se ? iqdeed it is imtpcfssible fornii^j 
'' ' ' c 2 
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lobrini^ myself to 8«eh an exonmef fq^rtHiite* .Af> 
<^i¥e i& a good sort of con^lexion for a wit, )>at a 
^vile one for a beauty ; the title for which we woin^ 
/Universally long ; whUe that of wit is only the last 
j«8oiirce of our vanity, when nature or age denies m 
all pretensions to the other. 

t, Go on and prosper^ Mr. Fitz«Adam ; reduce us 
^ain to our natural cdour^ and you shall find I wi^ 
iiot he^the last, though I cannot be?kr to be the fi^ 
#iat.«h^U comply. 

Your most devoted, 



No. ex. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6* 

1 1 ■ .U no avidso nen deficit alter . 

Auireu9, et sinjuli frondescit viiga metallo. Vik«L 

; "tHbUGH I have studied the ways ormen witlj 

the strictest application for many years, I must in- 

l^eftuously confess 'my inability to dive into the secretf 

of one particular society, th,e membei*s of v^ich, 'hf 

their superior capacities have hitherto enveloped 

themselves in an impenetrable cloud of mystery. 

EVery*^ body must have observed that in all public 

places in this kingdom there are swarms of adventu- 

ive any possessions from prpvi- 

are of any profession, yet ^ho 

ly both in the great and smali 

ment of fdl who know'th^i 

ould ever obtain, when I have 

h-a-one,a member of tliis ^cie- 

J-.ord kfibws/* Which ^Qswef 

Id implyi that he Who feedeth 

iieth the lilies of the fSielia, Md 
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HitBi^ilfSiliiiily : provided for ^em^ haperdcptMcto 
the f yes of tAi^r mortals. But as the lives of these 
gestiernen seem to daim no such indulgence from 
Heaven, 1 should have enteituiled a very uncomplai- 
•afit opiniODof them, if the legislature, hy the tepeal 
sf the wHoh wtt, had not taught me to believe that 
our interooome ^th the devil was at an end. In tht 
midst o^my doubts, the following letter gave me per- 
fect satisfoetioii. 

*To 'Mr. Fitz-Adfttn. 

ABOUT ten Tears ago the public was eat^rtained 
with a very fanciful perfbrmance, entitled Hemip* 
in» Redlvivtis, or the Sage's trtumph over old age 
md the gr«ve. Though the ingenious author nio» 
^stlysets out witlf shewing thepossflnlhyof a man's 
extending the upan of Kfe to « loag^ space than ife 
generally tiow enjoys, by inhatling the'salubrioiM 
bresth of ^unpolluted viigliis ; yet by degrees^ alntoai 
imperoeptiUe to the Header^ lie sMdes into the Hoi^ 
metic: philosophy, of which be is an etithasiastJkr 
admirer, and becomes, before the condliHOn of hns 
book^«is thorough a believer in the power of the stonts 
Old universal elixir, as 4f he Hltd been personally 
pttsent when an adept had made progeetion. He in» 
trodncies kev^fal most stirpriziurg stories concerning 
philosophers) who being skilled m the arcanuin, Hv* 
ed for three or four eenttrries ini the most utnmpaired 
vigour bbth of mind and body. But as thb most en^ 
Tiable st«te of hmnan felicity is impeifect, though 
these Wges "ntre Toasters of that omnipotent metal, 
irhich tantnake knaves honest, blockhetdli i^its,aitt 
cowards heroes ; which yields hi theestablished com- 
merce of the wtn^ld, all the necessaries^ emolnmeirtk, 
a&dlttsuiiesof life, 'and ohnost deifies its possessors, 
they were fte^pmay iMteeiiiciaed'to4MNl the livtoof 
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TttgalKjpdBy^ and to skulk from the obsamudoB .rf 
mankind in the darkest shades of obseurity^. 

Among many other surprising stories, he gives an 
Account of a stranger who some time ago resided at 
. V^fiice. It was rery remarksd)le, he says, that thn 
man, though he lived in th^ utmost affluence and 
splendor, was unacquainted with any person b^ong* 
ing to the eity before he came thither ; that he M,* 
lowed no trade or merchandize ; that he had no pro* 
perty in the common funds of the state ; nor ever 
received any remittance from abroad ; yet abounded 
in wealth, till an accident, which he relates, drove 
him from Italy, from whence he suddenly disappear- 
ed, and no mortal ever learnt fnnn what place he 
came, or whither he went* • 

if this man was an Hermetic philosopher in pas^ 
session of the great secret, as the author insinuate% 
i am incHhed to think, from a similarity of circum* 
stances, that we have at tliis very time a groat muBi* 
ber of that sect in thb metropolis, who, for the^pood 
^ pi the nation, naake gold at their pkaaure. . I have 
liftd the happiness of an acquaintance, with senreralof 
tiiese great m^j who, without, any visiUe mesmsj:^ 
livelihood, have shone forth with uncommon loatm 
for a time, said then^ to the regret of crowds of tay- 
lors, wodlen-drapers) lace-men, mercers> milUnen^ 
kc. have suddenly di^ppeared, and nobody ever knexr 
the place of their retirement. This speedy retreat 
I attribute to their foars lest the state should dnoorer 
Irom what source their wealth arose, and force them 
by its power to prostitute so sacred and iaestimabla 
a science to the destructive i^ews of ambiUqn, . , ^ 

It has been observed of seversd of these pbiloso* 
phers, that they haive pretended to.be of some Iwn^ 
tive profomion or employment^ in order^ as is sup- 
posed, to shelter themselves firom the prying eye$ of 
certain individuals, who are apt,: from I to^v not 
^hat :6ld fashi^Md' ns^fiih ^ fts&wd retf cooil^ 
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^'^wc^enong, who being in possession of no lands or 
chattels by inheritance, arc unconnected with society, 
and do not lend a helping hand in supplying some- 
^ing tothe real or imaginary wants of mankind. 
^y have affected to be thought the heirs of rich 
^cfcs or aunts in the country, from whom they were 
supplied with the comfortable sufficiencies for gen<* 
teeilife: while others have insinuated by their friends, 
that somebody has left them something somewhere ; 
and 60 feigned that they liTed(as honest people phrase 
by their means. But before enquhy could be 
^adc into those mew>s<if I may have leave to bor- 
^^ a scripture expressi<») they went h^cei iind 
^eiuiK) more «een. 

Jrememberfi few years ago, there wflffl a patticu- 
ir coffee-house about Covent^giuxlen, muth fh;- 
^icnted by Uiese A^pts, -which a fimid of roioe, a 
>^Qof wit and humour, used ludicrously to eaH the 
mual coifee-house, as the same face was iseiddm 
>5enred to blow tb«re a second fyear. But clffote 
cyhavevfoettn cautious of nusing-aiiy «uspkioii-by 
seffihUnii^ in too-great munbets toother, aiid Iffe 
^refore dnpersed ^Tough^^lthe Goffee4io<i!S0s tin 
' idle and genteel part of this cily. 
f H^ould Bot be uaderstood, from imy UuBg I hare 
J) to^inler that none of this respectable sect ever 
c up tlHiir fixed residence in town ^ for I have 
yrn several and their families who have constant- 
twelthere, and who, to the astonishment of the 
>ie cm^ of Uieir acqosunitance, have lived for 
ity 3^ears together in great splendour and luxury, 
it every year- as much as their original principal 
me amounted to, and still flourish on in the same 
ner. 

very owe in high life must, I dare !say,have ob* 
id, that- no peo^e live so well as those whom 
rorkl^ pronounces to •be ruined. I have known 
/'Of'tlieae rained persoiiS) both peers and cete* 
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moners, riot in every luxury and extravagance, 
while the haughty owners of thousinds of unmort- 

• g*ged acres have repined and sickened at their 
superior enjoyments. In short, such has been my 
association of ideas of late, that when I hear any 
man pronounced ruined, I immediately conclude, by 

> that expression, that he has been admitted by the 
fraternity into the inestimable secret of the Hermetic 
philosophy. 

But however desirous the possessors of this first 
science may be of appearing to draw their subsistence 

• from the common and vulgar supplies of land, trade, 
stocks, or professions, rather than have it suspected 
from whence their mysterious finances arise, yet 
such numbers now abound of all ranks and conditions, 
that the government, I am told, begins to entertain 

. an idea, or, as the vulgar phrase it, to have an ink- 
ling of the matter. Indeed I am greatly surprised 
that the affair was not found out sooner ; f3r it is 
mathematically demonstrable, that if Great Britain 

• and Ireland were large enough to hold all the boast* 
ed possessions of these nominal land-ownera, the 
dominions of his present majesty would exceeed the 
bluster of a Spanish title, and be larger than the four 
qnartei^ of the globe joined together. But here let 
me stop, ard not endeavour to reveal more of that 
science, Which is destined by fate to remain a secret 
from all but the truly initiated i lest by farther pro- 
fane babbling, the present sons of Hermes should 
take umbrage, and transfer the unspeakable advan- 
tages that accrue to society from their presence, ta 
lands of more faith, and less curiosity. 1 could wish 
therefore that the administration would suppress all 
farther enquiries about these affairs, and be contented, 
like honest plain tradesmen, who grow rich, they 
cannot tell how, to receive that inundation of wealth, 
which flows so unaccountably into the kingdom, 
without troubluig their repose by an ovci^rcait^Qlifei- 
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tudeto know the soofce it springs teoin ; for %art 
like fitiry fiivours, the blessing should be snatched 
from the land, for the unpardonable crime of endea- 
vouring to satisfy a prohibited curiosity. 
I am, Sib, 
Your most obedient humble senrant, 

A- Z. 



Ko. CXI. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 

IT is very- well known that religion and politics 
are perfectly understood by every body, as they re- 
quire neither study nor experience. All people 
therefore decide peremptorily, though often various- 
ly) upon both. 

All sects, severally sure of being in the right, in- 
timate, at least, if not denounce, damnation to those 
who differ from them, in points so clear, so plain, 
and so obvious. On the other hand, the iafidel, not 
less an enthusiast than any of them (though upcm 
Ms own {Hinciples he cannot damn, because he 
^ws to demonstration that there is no future state) 
would very gladly hang, as hypiprites or fools, the 
whole body of believers. 

In politics the sects are as various and as warm : 
and what seems very extraordinary, is, that those 
who have' studied them the most, and experienced 
them the longest, always know them the least. Every 
administration is in the wrong, though they have 
the clue and secret of business in their hands ; and 
Qot less than six millions of their fellow-subjects 
(for I only except very young children) are willing 
^d able to discover, censure, reform, and correct 
their errors, and put them in the right way. 
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Tj^rse contideralioiisi amoi^ mfniy. otli€rfi» det»t 
mined me orijjinally not to meddle with religion or 
politics^ m vfhich I couid nqt instruct. And upon 
which I thought it not decent to tnfle. 

Entertainment alone must be the object of an hum- 
ble weekly author of a sheet and a half. A certain 
degree of bulk is absolutely necesssoy for a certain 
degree of dignity either in man or book. A system 
of ethica, to be respected as it ought, requires at 
least a quarto ; and even mor4 essays cannot decent^ 
ly, and with utility, appear in less than a thick oc* 
tavo. But should I, in my ignoble state of a fugitive 
•heet and a half, presume with a grave lice to cen- 
•ure folly, or with an angry one to lask vice> the 
pprter of eyery well-bred family in town would have 
orders to deny me ; and I should forfeit my place at 
the breakfisist table, where now> to my great honour 
and emolument, I am pretty generally served up. 
But if by the introduction of that wit and humour, 
which I believe even my en^piies must allow me, I 
caud without offence to the politer part of my readers^ 
alide in any useful moraU I ^iU not neglect tho c^ 
porUinity ; for I will be witty whenever I cstn, and 
instructive whenever I dare ; and when my scattered 
leaves shall, like the Sybils, come to be cdlected, I 
believe, I may without vanity assert, that they wW 
be, at least, as gpo^oracles. 

But in this design too I am aware of difficulties* 
little inferior to those which discouraged me from 
meddling with religion and politic^ : for every body 
has wit and humour, and many have more of both 
than they, or at least, their fiiends, know what to do 
with. As they are 'gifts of nature, not to be acquired 
by art, who is there that thinks himself so disinbeiit- 
ed by nature as not to have some share of them ? 
Nay, thpse (if such there are) who are modest 
enough to think themselves cut off with a shilling, 
husbimd that twelve-pence with care, and frugally 
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rd their penny upon occasion, as sly wags and 
, jokers. 

In this universal profusion, this prodigious plenty 
of wit and humour, I cannot help distrusting a little 
the success, though by no means ' the merit of my 
own : for I have interior conviction, that no man in 
England has so much But tastes are various, and 
the market is glutted. However, I should hope, that 
my candid readers will have the same regard for my 
opinion, which they have for most of the opinions 
they entertain; that is, that they will take it upo^i 
tnist; especially as they have it from the gentleman's 
^wn moutli. 

The better to take ray measures for the future, I 
^«Te endeavoured to trace the progress and recep- 
ion of my paper, through the several classes of its 
•eaders. 

In families of condition, it is first received by the 
•orter, who yawning. Just casts his half open eyes 
pon it ; for it comes out so eai'ly as between ten and 
leven ; but finding neither the- politics nor the casur 
Ities of the week in it, throws it aside, and takes up 
I its stead a daily newspaper, in which all those mat^ 
I'B are related with equal truth and perspicuity, 
i^rom thence it is sent up to Mrs. Betty, to lay up- 
' the breakfast-table. She receives it in pretty 
uch the same manner, finds it deficient in point of 
^vs, and lays it down in exchange for the Daily- 
ivertiser, where she turns with impatience to the 
^ertisements, to see what invitations are thrown 
t by single gentlemen of undoubted characters, to 
i*eeable young women of unblemished reputations, 
become either their wives or their companions. 
d, by a prudent forecast, she particularly atttnd^ 
the premiums so frequently offered, for a fine 
:>Iesome breast of milk. 

Vhen it is introduced into my lady's dressing-room, 
inder^oes a severer examinaUon^ for. if my lorc^ 

OL. III. p 
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and lady ever meet, it is then and there. The young- 
est, probably, of the youngs ladies is appointed to read 
it aloud, to use her to read at sight. If my lord, 
who is a judge of wit, as well as of property in the 
last resort, gives a favourable nod, and says, << it is 
** well enough to-day ;" my lady, who docs not cart 
to contrsdict him in trifles^ pronounces it to be 
" charming." But if unfortunately my lord, with 
an air of distaste, calls it " poor stuff ;** my lady 
discovers it to be *' horribly stupid." The youag 
family are unanimously of opinion, that the name of 
Adam Fitz«Adam is a very comical one, and enquire 
into the meaning of the globe in tlie frontispiece ; 
by which (if any, body could tell them) they might 
get a pretty notion of geography. 

In families of an inferior class, I meet with a ful- 
ler, though perhaps not a more favourable trial. My 
merits and demerits are freely discussed. Some think 
me too grave, others trifling. The mistress of the 
house, though she detests scandal, wishes, for ex- 
ample's sake only, that I would draw the characteFs, 
and expose the intrigues of the fine folks. The mas- 
ter wonders that I do not give the ministers a rap ; 
and codcludes that I receive hush-money. But all 
agree in saying, facetiously and pleasantly enough, 
that the World does not inform them how the 
World goes. This is followed by many other bon 
mots, ^equally ingenious, alluding to the title of my 
paper, and woith at least the two-pence a week that 
it costs. 

In the city (for my paper has made its way to that 
end of the town, upon the supposition of its being a 
fashionable one at this) I am received and considered 
in a different light. All my general reflections upon 
the vices or the follies of the age, are, by the ladies, 
supposed to be levelled at particular persons, or at 
least discovered to be very applicable to such and such 
of ^he quality. They are also thought to be " very 
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pat" to several of their own neighbours and acquaint- 
ance; and shrewd hints of that kind greatly embellish 
the conversation of the evening. The graver and 
more frugal part of that opulent metropolis, who do 
not thtmselves buy, but borrow my paper of those 
who do, complsdn tiiat, though thore is generally 
room siifficient at the end of the last page, I never 
insert the price of stocks nor of goods at Bear-key. 
And they are every one of them astonished how cer- 
Min transactions of the court of aldermen on one 
land, and of the common-council on tlie other, can 
wssibly escape my animadversion, since it is impos- 
ible that they can have escaped niy knowledge. 

Such are the censures and difficulties to which a 
oor weekly author is exposed. However I have the 
leasure, and something more than the pleasure, of 
iiding that two thousand of my papers are circulated 
itkly. This number exceeds the largest that was 
er printed even of the Spectators, which in no other 
spect do I pretend to equal. Such extraordinary - 
ccess would be sufficient to flatter the vanity of a 
od author, and to turn the head of a bad one. 
1 1 prudently check and stifle those growing senti- 
!nts in my own breast, by reflecting upon other 
!;umstances that tend to my humiliation. I must 
fcss that tlie present fashion of curling the hair 

proved exceedingly favourable to me : and per- 
s the quality of my paper, as it happens to be 
uliarly adapted to that purpose, may contribute, 
c than its merit, to the sale of it. A head that 
taken a right French turn, requires, as I am as- 
d, fourscore curls in distinct papers^ and those 
1 must be renewed as often as the head is combed, 
h is perhaps once a month. Four of my papers 
sufficient for that purpose, and amount only to 
I pence, which is very little more than what the 
'■ quantity of plain paper would cost. Taking it 
fore all together, it seems not inconsistent ivith 
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good oeconomy to purchase it at so small a price. This 
rejection mi^ht mortify me as an author, but on the 
«Hher hand self-love, which is ingenious in availing 
itself of the slightest favourable circumstances, com- 
forts me- with the thought, that, of the prodigious 
number of daily and weekly papers that ai*e now 
published, mine is perhaps the only one that is ulti- 
ftiately applied to the head. 



No. CXII. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY SO. 

A LATE noble author has most justly and ele- 
gantly defined custom to be, " The result of the 
'« passidns and prejudices of many, and of the dc- 
" signs of a few ; the ape of reason, who usurps h«r 
" seat, exercises her power, and is obeyed by man- 
kind in her stead." 

This definition enables us to account for the vari- 
ous absurd and wicked customs which have severally 
dnd successively prevailed in all ages and countries, 
and also for those which unfortunately prevjul in this: 
for they may all be traced up to the passions and 
prejudices of the many, and the designs of a few. 

It is certain, however, that there has not been a 
time when the prerogative of human reason was 
more freely asserted, nor errors and prejudices more 
ibly attacked and exposed by the best writers, than 
flow. But may not the principle of enquiry and de- 
tection be carried too far, or at least made too gene- 
1^1? And should not a prudent discrimination of cases 
be attended to ? 

A prejudice is by no means necessarily (though 
generally thought so) an error. On the contrary, it 
may be a most unquestioned truth, though it he still 
a prejudice in those, who, without any examination, 
take it upon trust, and entertain it by habit, 
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Thterfc are even some prejudices, founded upon er- 
ror, which ought to be connived at, or perhaps en- 
couraged ; their effects being more beneficial to so- 
ciety, than their detection can possibly be. Htlmaa 
reason, even when improved by knowledge, and un- 
disturbed by tlie passions, is not an infallible, though 
it is our best guide : but unimproved by knowledge, 
and adulterated by passion, it becomes the most dan-* 
gerous one: constitudng obstinate wrong-headed- 
ness, an4 dignifying, nay, almost sanctifying error. 

The bulk of mankind have neither leisure nor know- 
ledge au£Bcient to reason right : why then should 
they be taught to reason at all ? Will not honest ia- 
stinct prompt, and wholesome prejudices guide thena 
much better than half reasoning ? 

The power of the magistrate to punish bad, and 
the authority of those of superior rank to set good 
examples, properly exeited, would probably be of 
more diffusive advantage to society^ than the most 
learned theological, philosophical, moral, and casuis- 
tical dissertations. As for insUince. 

An honest cobler in his stall, thinks and calls him- 
self a good honest protestant ; and, if he lives at the 
tity end of the town, probably goes to his parish 
church en Sundays. Would it be honest, would it be 
wise, to say to this cobler, '< Friend, you only think 
^^ yourself a member of the church of England ; but 
*^ in reality you are not one, since you are only so 
** from habit and prejudice, not from examination 
*< and reflection. But study the ablest controversial 
*^ writers of the popish and reformed churches ; read 
" Bellarmine, ChiUingworth, and StillingQett, and 
* then you may justly call yourself what in truth you 
** are not now, a protestant V 

Should our mender of shoes follow this advice 
(which I hope he would not) a useful cobler would 
most certainly be lost; in a useless polemic, and a 
scurvy logician. 

D 3 
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It tvould be just the same thing in morals. Our 
cobler received from his parents that best and short- 
est of all christian and moral precepts, ^ do as you 
** would be done hj :** he adopted it without much 
examination, and scrupulously practised it in general, 
though with some few exceptions perhaps in his own 
trade. But should some philosopher, for the advance- 
ment of truth and knowledge, assure this cobler, 
" That his honesty was mere prejudice and habit, 
" because he had never sufficiently considered the 
^' rela^on and fitness of things, nor contemplated the 
*' beauty of virtue ; but that if he would carefully 
■*' study the Characteristics, the Moral Philosopher, 
-" and thirty or forty volumes more upon that sub- 
" ject, he might then, and not till then, justly call 
<< himself an honest man ;" what would become of 
the honesty of the cobler after this use&d discovery, 
I do not know ; but this I very well know, that he 
should ho longer be my cobler. 

I stiall borrow him in two instances more, and then 
leave him to his honest, Hseful, home-spun prejudi- 
' CCS, which half-knowledge and less reasoning will, I 
'hope, never tempt him to lay aside. 

My cobler is also a politician. He reads the first 
news-paper he can get, desirous to be informed of 
-the state of affsdrs in Europe, and of the street rob- 
' beries in London. He has not, I presume, analysed 
^the interests of the respective countries of Europe, 
nor deeply considered those of his own ; still less is 
he systematically informed of the political duties of 
' a citizen and a subject. But his heart and his habits 
supply those defects. He glows vntth zeal for the ho- 
nour and prosperity of old England ; he will fight for 
it, if there be occasion, and drink to it perliaps a lit- 
"^tlc too- often, and too much. However, is it not to 
* be wishdd that there were in this country six millions 
-^of such' honest and zealous, though uninformed citi- 
zens} 
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All these iini-eflected and unexamined O{nni0n8 of 

'wir coWcr, though prejudiees in him, are in them- 
selres undoubted and domonstrable truths, and ought 
therefore to be cherished even in their coarsest dress. 
But I shall now give an instance of a common preju- 
dice in this country, which is the result of error, and 

^ which yet I believe no man in his senses would desire 
should be exposed or removed. 

Our honest cobler is thoroughly convinced, as his 
forefathers were for many centuries, that one English- 
man can beat three Frenchmen ; and in that persua- 
sion, he would by no means decline the trial. Now, 
though in my own private opinion, deduced from phy- 
sical priTiciples, I am apt to believe that (»ie English- 
man could beat no more than two Frenchmen of equal 

-strength and size with himself^ i. should however be 
veiy unwilling to undeceive him ef that useful and 
•anguine error, virhich certamly made his countrymen 

- triumph in the fields of Poicticrs and Cressy. 

'I^t there are prejudices of a very different na- 
ture from these : prejudices not only founded on ori- 
ginal error, but that give birth and. sanction to the 
most absurd) extravagant, impious, and immoral 
customs. 

Honour, that sacred name, which ought to mean 
the spirit, the supererogation of virtue, is, by cus- 
tom profened, reduced, and shrunk to mean only /a 
readiness ta fight a duel upon either a real or an ima- 
g^inary affront, and not to cheat at play. No vices n«r 
immoralities whatsoever blast this ftushionable charac- 
ter, but rather, on the contrary, dignify and adorn it : 
and what should banisli a man from all society, re- 
commends him in general to the best- He may, 
with ^reat honour, starve the tradesmen, who^by 

' tkeir industry supply not only his wants, but his luxu- 
ry. He may debauch his friend's wife, daughter, or 
sister ; he may, in short, undoubtedly gratify every 
appetite^ passion^ and interest, -and scatter dfisolalioii 
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round hiiU) if he be but ready for single combat, and 
a scrupulous observer of all the moral obligations 
of a gamester. 

These are the prejudices for wit to ridicule, for sa- 
tire to lash, for the rigour of the law to punish, and 
(which would be the most effectual of all) for fashion 
to discountenance and proscribe. And the»e shall in 
their turns be the subjects of some future ps^rs. 



No. CXIII. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

THE custom of dutlling is most evidently the re- 
sult of the passions of the many, and of the designs 
of a few ; but here the definition stops ; since, far 
from being tlie ape of reason, it prevails in open de- 
fiance of it. It is the manifest offspring of barbarity 
and folly, a monstrous birth, and distinguished by 
the most shocking and ridiculous marks of both its 
parents. 

I would not willingly give offence to the politer part 
of my readers, whom I acknowledge to be my best 
customers, and therefore I will not so much as hint at 
the impiety of this practice ; nor will I labour to shew 
how repugnantit is to instinct, reason, and every moral 
and social obligation, even to the fashionable fitness 
of things. Viewed on the criminal side, it excites 
horror; on the absurd side, it is an inexhaustible 
fund of ridicule. The guilt has been considered^and 
exposed by abler pens than mine, and indeed ought 
to be censured with more dignity, than a fugitive 
weekly paper can pretend to : I shall therefore con- 
tent myself with ridiculing the folly of it. 

The ancients most certainly have had very imper- 
fect notions of honour^ for they had none ofdueUisg. 
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One reads, it is tnie, of tnitrdeVs committed every 
now and then among the Greeks and Romans, prompt- 
ed only by interest or revenge, and performed with, 
out the least Attic politeness, or Roman urbanity. No 
letters of gentle invitation were sent to any man to 
T:ome and have his throat cut the next morning ; and 
we may observe that Milo had not the common decen- 
cy to give Clodius, the most profligate of men, the 
tnost dangerous of citizens, and his own inveterate 
enemy, an equal chance of destroying him. 

This delicacy of sentiment, this refinement of man- 
ners, was reserved for the politer Goths, Visigoths, 
Ostrogoths, Vandals, 8cc. to introduce, cultivate, and 
establish. I must confess that they have generally 
been considered as barbarous nations ; and to be sure 
there are some circumstances which seem to favour 
thatt opinion* They made open war upon libamingy 
•nd gave no <juarlet even to the monuments of art* 
and sciences, ^lut -tiicn it must be owned, on die 
b^er hand) tbdt upon those rnins, they ^st^Mishod 
the honourable and noble science of ihomicide, digni- 
fied, exalted, and ascertained true honour, worshipped 
ft as their deity, and sacrificed to it hecatondbs of hu- 
man victims. 

In those happy days, honour, that is, single rom- 
twit, was the great and unerring test of civil rights, 
moral acdon, and sound doctrines. It was sanctifi^ 
"by the church ; and the churchmen were occasional- 
ly-allowed the honour and pleasure of it ; for we read 
of many instances of duels between men and priests, 
^ay, it was without appeal, the infallible test 
©f female chastity. If a princess, or any lady 
of distinction, was suspected of a little inconti- 
nency, some brave champion, who was commonly 
privy to, or perhaps the author of it,, stood forth in 
'her defence, and asserted her innocence with the point 
of his sword or lance. If by his activity, skill, 
strength, and courage, he niufdercd the accuser, the 
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lady was spotless ; but if her champion &H, her guik 
was manifest. This heroic gallantry in defence of 
the fair, I presume, occasioned that associatiofn of 
ideas (otherwise seemingly unrelative to each oilier) 
of the brave and the fair : for indeed in those days it 
behoVed a lady, who had the least regard for her re- 
putation, to chuse a lover of uncommcm activity. 
Strength, and courage. This notion, as I am well 
Assured, still prevails in many reputable families a- 
bout Covent-garden, where the brave in the kitchen, 
are always within call of the fair in the first or fte" 
cond floor. 

By this summary method of proceeding, the quib- 
bles, the delays, and the expence of the law, were 
avoided, and the troublesome shackles of the gospel 
knocked off; honour ruling in their stead. To prove 
the utility and justice of this method, I cannot help 
mentioning a very extraordinary duel between a man 
of distinction and a dog, in the y«ar 1371, in pre-^ 
sente of king Charles the fifth of France. Both th« 
relation and the print of this duel are to be found in fa* 
ther Montfau^on. 

A gentleman \of the court was supposed to have 
murdered another, who had been missing for some 
days. This suspicion arose from the mute testimo- 
ny of the absent person's dog, a large Irish grey* 
hound, who with uncommon rage attacked this sup- 
posed murderer wherever he met him. As he was a 
gentleman, and a man of very nice honour (though 
by the way he really had murdered the man) be could 
not bear lying under so dishonourable a suspicion^ 
and therefore applied to the king for leave to justify 
his innocence by single combat with the said dog. 
The king, being a great lover of justice, granted his 
suit, ordered lists to be made ready, appointed the 
time, and nanfed the weapons. The gentleman was 
to have an offensive club in his hand, the dog a de* 
fcnsive tub to resort to occasionally. The IriiJi grey* 
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bound willingly met this fair inviter at the time and 
place appointed ; for jt has always been observable 
of that particular breed, that they have an uncom- 
mon alacrity at single combat. They fought ; the 
dog prevailed, and almost killed the honourable gen- 
tleman, who had then the honour to confess his guilt, 
and of being hanged for it in a few days. 

When letters, arts, and sciences revived in Europe, 
the science of homicide ^vas farther cultivated and 
improved. If on the one hand, it lost a little of the 
extent of its jurisdiction, on the other, it acquired 
great precision, clearness, and beauty, by the care 
and pains of the very best Italian and Spanish au- 
thors, who reduced it into a regular body, and en- 
lightened the world with theiradmirable codes, digests, 
pandects, and reports, " della cavalleresca," in some 
hundreds of volumes. Almost all possible cases of 
honour were considei'ed and stated ; two-and-thirty 
ijifferent sort of lies were distinguished ; and the 
adequate satisfaction necessary for eacli, vas with 
great solidity and precision ascertained. A kick 
with a thin shoe was declared more injurious to ho- 
nour (though not so painful to the part kicked) than 
a kick with a thick shoe ; and in short, a thousand 
other discoveries of the like nature, equally benefi- 
cial to society, were communicated to the world in 
those voluminous treasures of honour. 

In the present degenerate age, these fundamental 
laws of honour are exploded andridiculed ; and sin- 
gle combat thought a very uncertain, and even unjust 
decision of civil property, female chastity, and cri- 
minal accusations ; but I would humbly ask, why ? 
Isnot single combat as just adecisionof any other thing 
whatsoever, as it is of veracity, the case to which 
it is now in a manner confined ^ I am of opinion 
that there are more men in the world who will he and 
fight too, than there are who will lie and not fight ; 
because I believe there are more men in the world 
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who have, than who want courage. But if fighting 
is the test of veracity, my readers of condition will 
I hope pardon me, when I say, that my future 
inquiries and researches after truth, shall be altoge- 
ther confined to the three regiments of guards. 

There is one reason indeed which makes me sus- 
pect that a duel may not always be the infallible cri- 
terion of veracity, and that is, that the combatants 
very rarely meet upon equal terms. I beg leave to 
state a case, which may very probably, and not even 
unfi^quently happen, and which yet is not provided 
for, nor even mentioned in the institutes of honour. 

A very lean, slender, active young fellow of great 
honour, weighing perhaps not quite twelve stopC) and 
who has from his youth taken lessons of homicide 
from a murder- master, has, or thinks he has^ a point 
of honour to discuss with an unwieldy, fat, n%lddle- 
aged gentleman, of nice honour like\Yise, weighing 
four-and-twenty stone, and who in his youth may 
not possibly have had the samn^ commendable appli- 
cation to the noble science of homicide. The lean 
gentleman sends a very civil letter to the fat one, in- 
viting him to come and be killed by him the next 
morning in Hyde-park. Should the fat gentleman 
accept this invitation, and waddle to the place ap- 
pointed, he goes to inevitable slaughter. Now upon 
this state of the case, might not the fat gentleman> 
consistent with the rules of honour, return the fol- 
lowing answer to the invitation of the lean one ? 

« Sir, 
« I FIND by your letter that you do me the jus- 
^ tice to believe that I have the true notions of ho- 
" nour that become a gentleman } and 1 hope I shall 
« never give you any reason to change your opinion. 
" As I ent^tain the same opinion of you, I must sup- 
" pose that you would not desire that we should meet 
<< upon very unequal termsi which must be the case 
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" wcrcwctomectlo-niorrow. At present I unfortu- 
** nately weigh four-and-twenty stone, and I guess 
** XtiaX you do not exceed twelve. From this circum- 
*• stance singly, I am doubly the mark that you are ; 
** but l)esides this, you are active, and I am unwieldy. 
^ I therefore propose to you, that frpm this day for- 
** wards, if e severally endeavour by all •possible 
^* m€ans, you to fatten, and I to waste, till we can 
** meet at the medium of eighteen stone. I will 
-" lose no time on my part, being impatient to prov« 
«* to you that I am not quite unworthy of the good 
" opihioh which you are pleased trf express of, 
« Sir, - 

" Your very humble servant." 

*< P. S. I believe it may not be amiss for us to com- 
^* municatc .to each otlier from time to time, our 
** gradations of increase and decrease, towards the dc- 
** sired medium, in which I presume, two or three 
" pounds more or less on either side, ought not to' 
« be considered." 

This, among many more cases that I could men- 
tion, sufficiently proves, not only the expediency, but 
the necessity of restoring, revising, and perhaps ad- 
ding to the practice) rules and statutes of single com- 
bat, as it flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. I grant that it would probably make the 
common law useless ; but little, trifling, and private 
int«r^ests ought not to stand in the way of great, pub- 
lic, and nation^ iadvantages. 
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No. CXIV. THURSDAY; MARCH 6. 

THE notion of Birth, as it is comraonlf called and 
established by custom, is also the manifest result "of 
" the pi»ejudices of the many, and of the designs of 
« a fev." It is the child of Pride and Folly, coupled 
together by that industrious pander Self-love. It is 
•urely the strongest instance, and the weakest prop 
of human vanity. If it ineans any tiling, it nieans a 
long lineal dlescent from a founder, whose industry or 
good fortune, wkose merit, or perhaps whose guilt, 
has enabled his posterity to live useless to society, 
and to transmit to theirs their pride and their patri- 
nrony. However,' this extravagant notion, this chi- 
Tnerical advantage, the effect of blind chance, where 
prudence and option cannot even pretend to have the 
least share, is that fly which, by a kind of Egyptian 
superstition, custom all over Europe has deified, and 
at whose tawdry shrine good sense, good manners, 
and good nature are daily sacrificed. 

The vulgar distinction between people of birth and 
people of no birth will probably puzzle the critics 
and antiquarians of the thirtieth or fortieth centuries, 
when in their judicious and laborious researches into 
the customs and manners of these present times, 
they shall have reason to suppose, that in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the island 
of Great Britain was inhabited by two sorts of people, 
some bom, biit the m uch greater number unborn . The 
fact will appeal* so hicredible, that it will certainly be 
-believed ; the ciHy difficulty will be how to account 
for it ; and that, as it commonly does, will engross 
the attention of the learaed. The case of Cadmus's 
men, will doubtless be urged as a case in point, to 
prove the possibility of the thing ; and the truth of 
it will be confirmed by the records of the university 
^f Oxford, where it will appear that an unborn per- 
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wiij called for that reason " Terrx Filius," annual- 
ly entertained that university with an oration in the 
theatre. 

I therefore take with pleasure this opportunity of 
explaining and clearing up this difficulty to my re- 
motest successors in the republic of letters, by giv- 
ing them the true meaning of the seyeral expres- 
sions of great birth, noble birth, birth, and no birth 
at all. 

Great and illustrious birth is ascertained and au- 
thenticated by a pedigree carefully preserved in the 
family, which takes at least an hour's time to unroll, 
and when unrolled, discloses twenty intermarriages 
of valiant and puissant Geoffreys and Hildebrands, 
with as many chaste and pious Blaunches and Maudsr 
before the conquest, not without here and there a 
dash of the Plantagenets. But if unfortunately the 
insolent worms should have devoured the pedigree as 
well as the persons of the illustrious family, that de- 
fect may be supplied by the authentic records of the 
herald's office, that inestimable repository of good 
sense and useful knowledge. If this great birth is 
graced with a peerag;e, so much the better ; but if 
not, it is no great matter ; for being so solid a good 
in itself, it wants no borrowed advantages, and is un 
questionably the most pleasing sentiment that a truly 
generous mind is capable of feelitig. ^ ■ 

^ Noble birth implies only a peerage in the family. 
Ancestors are by no means necessary for this kind of 
birth ; the patent is the midwife of it, and the very 
first descent is noble. The family arms, however 
modern, are dignified by the coronet and mantle ; 
but the family livery is sometimes, for very good rea- 
sons, laid aside. 

Birth, singly, and without an epithet, extends, I 
cannot positively say how far, but negjatively, it stops 
where useful arts and industry begin. Merchants, 
tradesmen, yeomen, farmers, sjnd ploughmen, a^ 
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not boni) or at least, in so mean a way as not to^ ic 
serve that name ; and it is perhaps for that reason 
that their mothers are ssud to be delivered, rathei^ 
than brought to bed of them. But baronets, knights, 
and esquires have the honour* of being bom. 

I must confess that before I got the key to this fa* 
shionable language, I was a good deal puzzled my- 
self with the distinction between birth, and no birth ; 
and having no other guide than my own weak reason, 
I mistook the matter most grossly. I foolishly ima- 
gined that well-bom, meant born with a soiind mipd 
in a sound body ; a healthy, strong constitution, 
joined to a good heart and a good understanding. 
But I never suspected that it could possibly mean 
the shrivelled tasteless fruit of an old genealogical 
tree. I <:ommunicated my doubts, and applied for 
information to my late worthy and curious friend, 
the celebrated Mrs. Kennon, whose valuable collec-* 
tion of fossils and minerals lately sold, . sufficiently 
proves her skill and researches in the most recon- 
dite parts ' of nature. She, with lliat frankness and 
humanity which were natural to her, assured me that 
it was all a vulgar error, in Which however the nobi- 
lity and gentry prided themselves : but that in truth 
she had never observed the children of the quality to 
be wholesomer or stronger than others, but rather 
tlie contrary ; which difference she imputed to cer- 
tain causes, which I shall not here specify. T^^'s 
natural (and, I dare say, to the best of her observa- 
tion, true) account confirmed me in my fornier phi- 
losophical error. But still not thoroughly s^itisfied 
with it, and thinking that there must he something 
more in what was so universally valued, 1 determined 
to get some farther information, by addressing my- 
self to a person of .vast, immense, prodigious birth, 
and descended " atavis regibus," witli whom I have 
the honour of being acquainted. As he expatiates 
willingly upon that subject, it was very easy for me 
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to set him a going upon iti insomuch, that upon some 
few dcnibts which 1 humbly suggested to him, b* 
spoke to ufie in the following maimer. 

" I believe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you are not (fop no- 
" body is) ignorant of the anli'iuity of my family, 
" which by authentic records I can trace up to king 
" Alfred) some of whose blood runs at this moment 
*' in my veins ; and I will not conceal froni you that 
" I find infinite ^inward comfort and satisfaction in 
" that reflection. Let people of no birth laugh as 
*^ much as they please at these notions ; they are 
^^ not imaginary : they are real ; they are solid ; 
" and whoever is well bom, is glad that he i» so. A 
*^ merchant, a tradesman, a yeomtin, a farmery and 
" such sort of people, may perhaps have common 
" honesty and vulgar virtues ; buttake my word for 
" it, the more refiined and generous sentiments of 
^^ honour, courage, and magnanimity, can only flow 
^' in ancient and noble blood. What shall animate a 
*^ tradesman or mean4x>m man to any great and 
" heroic virtues ? Shall it be the examples of his 
*^ ancestors ? He has none. Or shaU it be that ixtt^ 
'' pure blood that rather stagnates than circulates in 
" his veins ? No ; ancient birth and noble blood are 
'• the only tpue sources of great virtues. This trutli 
" appears even among brutes, who we observe nc- 
" ver degenerate, except in cases of mis-alliances 
" with their inferiors. Are not the pedigrees of hor- 
" ses, cocks, dogs, &c. carefully preserved, as the 
** never-failing proofe of their swiftness and courage? 
'^ I repeat it again, birth is an inestimable advantage, 
^' not to be adequately understood but by those who 
•^ have it." 

My. friend was going on, and to say the truth, 
growing dull, when I took the liberty of interrupting 
him, by acknowledging that the cogency of his ar- 
gumentSi and the self-evidence of his facts, had en*- 
tirely removed all my doublsi and convinced me of the 
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unspeakable advantages of illustrious birth ; and vat- 
fortunately 1 added, that my own vanity was greatly 
Mattered by it, in consequence of my being lineally 
descended from the first man. Upon this my friend 
looked grave, - and seemed rather displeased ; whe- 
ther from a suspicion that I was jesting, or upon an 
apprehension that I meant to out-descend him, I 
cannot determine ; for he contented himself with say- 
ing, " That IS not a necessary consequence neither, 
*< Mr. Fitz- Adam, since I have read somewhere or 
^' otder of pre-adanutes, which opinion did not seem 
" to me an absurd one." 

Here I took my leave of him, and weht home foil 
of reflections upon the astonishing powers of self- 
lovey that can extract comfort and pleasure from 
such groundless, absurd and extravagant prejudices; 
In all other respects my friend is neither a fcol nor a 
madman, and can talk very rationally upon any ra- 
tional subject. But such is the inconsistency both of 
the human mind and the human heart, that one must 
not form a general judgment of either, from ode 
glaring errer^ or one shining excellence. 



No. CXV. THURSDAY, MARCH IS, 

THOUGH it is a general observation, that the ac- 
tions of mankind commonly begin and end in self, 
yet to an impartial person, who reads over with at- 
tention the advertisements in -our public papers, it' 
wiH appear that there are instances of ptibUc-spirit- 
edness in the present times, that put to shame every 
record that ean be prodi:ced hi favour of times past : 
and though I dm sonry to iaay that these mstances are 
confined to one particular profession of men» yet the 
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fc^enefits th^t accrue from them are general and imi- 
versal. Not tp kqep my readers in su«pence, the 
pubUc-«piriie4 gen^e^^^en I mean, are the gentlemen 
of the f8u:uUy, or, as they more modestly call them- 
selves, the practUioners in physic. The disinterested 
zeal with wJtiicli thjt^se ge^eipoeo devote their labourt 
to tlie good of mankind, QUghA^ I confess, to be cele- 
brated by much abler pens thaQ miqe ; and k^^ppy in- 
deed is it tljat they th^emselxres 9^m to thkik so ; 
and have therefiore done that justice to their onm me* 
lit^, trhich their warmest* ^dyocates must have de- 
spaired of .4oing for them* 

The ipost illustrious Doctor de Cortese, physician 
of the mpst^ erene republic pf Venice, has abandcmed 
his pativf? country and friends, and with the no less il- 
lustrious £fr. Toscano, his colleague, has generously 
taken up his re^ence in tliis metropolis, where dis- 
eases and death fly before him. 

A physician of our own nation challenges the re- 
gard of his countrymen, by politely and elegantly 
s^tti^g forth in the daily papers, thai ^ As nothing 
<^ is mp^ repugnant to humanity than denying relief 
<< to a fellow-creature in misery, a^>kNuse surely 1$ 
« most due to thosCf who by long study a^d great 
<< ^plkationj have extracted a medicme from the 
<< vegetable and mineral- creation, that in&Uibly 
" cures, 8«;." 

The truly disinterested proprietor of the Old Inm 
Pear-tree Water and its Salts, condescends to do him^ 
sejf the justice to acknowledge his great benevcHence 
to maiikind) by prefacing his address to thp public in 
the following words, « That the tmbappy may know 
« wJhere to jq>ply for relief, is the full edd of this 
" a4y/wtisement." 

The gentleman of^much experi^ce in phy^c^ who 
has discovered the celebrated Lotion, or wash that 
makes every bpdybeautifuli tells us, « That for the 
" cppymiepcy oC. persons of di^^tinctipni ^wi .the ge- 
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" Dcral good of mankind, it is sold at Mr. Foy'i 
<^ china -shop, opposite St. James's palace." 

Who it there that can read, that does not look 
'with admiration and astonishment on the disinterested 
benevolence of these tmly great person^ ? But when 
we consider a still greater instance of public-spirited- 
ness ; when we think of that justly celebrated great 
man and physician, the incomparable Doctor Tay- 
lor ; who not satisfied with restoring the invaluable 
blessing of sight to every ^individual of his blind 
countrymen, pays his charitable visits to every *part 
of Europe, dealing light and comfort to all nations ; 
where shall we find words to express the ideas we are 
filled with ? It is with great pleasure that I embrace 
this opportunity of congratiilating his holiness the 
Pope, and their eminences the Cardinals, on the ar- 
rival of that illustrious person at Rorate, of which tlie 
Daily A.dvertiser thus pailicularly informs us. 

«« Rome, December the srth. The Chevalier Tay- 
" lor, celebrated medicine-oculist to their imperial 
« majesties, to the kings of Great-Britain, Poland, 
" Sweden, Denmark, and to all the sovereign princes 
«< in Europe, arrived a few weeks since in this capi- 
" tal from Muscovy, and the morning after his ar- 
« rival was presented to his holiness. From the re- 
<< putation he has acquired here by the success he had 
<' with the princesses of Ruspuly, Justinana, and with 
<' many other illustrious personages, together with 
«* a number extraordinary of the subjects of this 
«< country, the Pope has not only been pleased to 
^( grant him three different audiences, but has de* 
«< clared him, by patent, medicipe-oculist to his per- 
^ son and court : and, to give him yet a greater 
'< mark of his &vour, has caused him to be made 
« Chevalier of his court, to be received as a mem- 
« ber of' the Romto senate, and a fellow of the Ro- 
« TOPan university. The patents of these dignities, 
« together with all the others he has received frpm 
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? " M^e courts and universities abroad^ are in t!)e hilnds 
'^ of his son in London. By a list it appears, that 
!* " the Chevalier is now. physician-oculist (by patent) 
^ *' to six crowned heads ; to near twenty sovereign 
\i *' princes; member of almost all the universities, 
[i ^' academies and societies of the learned in Europe ; 
f^ '* that he is the author of twenty-fimr different works 
If '^ that he has wrote himself in different languages) 
:e ^* three of which are published in Italian ; andy to 
I; ^* complete alU he was received as a member of the 
} " university of * Padua, by order of the senate of Ve- 
^^^ nice, with distinct approbation from the famous 
I. ** professor Morganni i and this crowned by the dig* 
:: *' nities he has received . from the court and. senate 
^" of Rome. The Chevalier will direct his course 
f " through* Italy, where he will end his tour through 
i •* rH Europe." 

1 have transcribed the whole of this advertisement 
l,(whick.p0ssibly.may pot .appear to be quite as accu- 
^rately worded «» if dea;wn up by the Doctor himself} 
; because I am desirous K>f rescuing from a perishaiUe 
; news-paper, l^he authendo.recoidsof the dignities aad 
honours of the Chevalier Taylor. • I cannot concetal 
j from, my readers that I have one melancholy thought 
upon this occasion ; it iSf that as noost of these high 
honours have, been conferred tipon the Chevalier by 
the catholic princes, and particularly by his holiness 
^he Pope, it is. greatly to be feared that from a prin- 
ciple of gratitude, the Chevalier may possibly have 
made them a compliment of his protestant faith. If 
tny apprehensions of this event are groundlessy how 
Dught we to rejoicfe that such distinguished titles stfe 
jestowed, even by the enemies of our religion, upon 
^ne of our own countrymen ! 

Indeed as the principal blessing of life is'<heaHh, 
t is no wonder that princes and great men are so 
•eady to reward with honours all those who are ths- 
usurers of it : and it is with no small satisfactioa 
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that I fte(6 those eminent physicians^ Doctor Rock, 
Doctor West, together with a long " ct catera" of 
doctors, who content themseWes with publishing 
their merits without their names, ofifering their se- 
veral specifics to the public, under a patent from the 
crown. 

But it is the disinterested spirit of these great per- 
sons, and not their honours, that I am at present ce- 
lebrating : and I take shame to myself, that as an 
author, and consequently a physician of the mind, I 
have been less care&l in setting forth either the ex- 
cellency of my labours, or in extending them as I 
ought to have done to all sorts of people. I had ne- 
Ter considered till very lately that the paper of the 
World, though it cost no more than two-pence, and 
is published but once a week, 3ret when continued to 
a hundred thousand numbers, or perhaps to the end 
of time (for I have taken care that the secret of 
writing it shall not die with me) must be too heavy 
% tax »n the generations of the poor. From a due 
consideration of this weighty affair, and influenced 
thereto by the noUe and disinterested spirit of my 
brethren the doctors, I have directed my good friend 
Mr. Dodsley to bind up in three neat pocket volumes 
the aggregate of these my labours,- for'the years one 
thousand seven hundred fifty-three, and one thou- 
sand.seven hundred fifty-four ; and to distribute the 
ssud volumes among all the booksellers of this 
great metropolis, to be sold by them to«morrow and 
fyr ever at so small a price as three shillings a volume. 
And I have the pleasure of declaring, with equal truth 
with the proprietor of the Old Iron Pcar*tree Water 
and its Salts, that to relieve the unhappy id the full 
end of this publication. 

For the great utility of these incomparable volumes, 
I might refer the reader tb the praises I have almost 
every where bestowed upon them in the volumes 
themselves, though, I confess, not altogether in so 
ainple a manner as their merits required. I might 
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&Iso have presented him ^itli a list of attestations 
sent me under the hands and seals of most of the 
principal nobility of these kingdoms, setting forth 
their marvellous effects on their morals and under- 
standings : but as these attestations would have made 
a much larger -work than the volumes themselves, 
I thought it prudent to omit them. In fact, nothing 
need be said of these books, but that they are an 
easy, pleasant and infallible cure for every disorder 
of the human mind. 

I had written thus far, when I received a visit from 
afriendt who upon my acquainting him with the 
public-spirited scheme which I have here laid before mf 
readers, shook his head, and told*tne, that an author 
of his acquaintance had greatly out-done me in ge« 
nerosity ; of which he could. convince me in*an hour's 
time* He then left me abruptly, without so much 
as waiting for an answer, and in less than the time 
promised, sent me the following advertisement, cut 
out of a news*paper. " This day was publii^^ed, 
" Nuree Tinielove's new-year's gift, or the book of 
<' books for children, adorned with cuts, and design- 
" ed as a present for every little boy who would b - 
" come a great man, and ride upon a fine horse : 
I *' and to every little girl who would become a great 
" woman, and ride in a lord-mayor's gilt-coach. 
" Printed for the author, who has ordered these 
" books to be given gratis to all little good bays and 
" girls, at the bible and crown in St. Paul's church- 
" yard, they paying for the binding, which is onlf 
" two-pence each book." 

I confess very freely that the generosity of this ad- 
vertisement put me a little out of countenance ; but 
as I pique myself upon nothing so much as my be- 
nevolence to mankindi I soon came to a pesolutton 
not to be o^ib-done by this public-spirited gentleman ; 
and 1 hereby give notice, that the above-^mentioned 
three volames of the World, together" with a very 
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daborate^nd^x to eacb^ (all 6f which were, I coiifes&, 
intended to be wld) will now be ^ven gratis at every 
bookseller's shop in town, to all sorts of persons, thej 
onlf' paying nine shillings for the binding. 
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No.CXVI. THURSDAY, MARCH 20. 

PersDiiaiti, thyi%ua^fae tenent, ct subHgU' Acci. ' Juv. 
Tb Mr; Fitz^Adam. 

SlK, 

I Af^ left guardisn to three young ladies, whose 
fetlierwasmy intimate acquaintance at the time he 
made his addresses lo their late mother : and I very 
well remember he could not obtain admittance till he 
had first procured himself the ornament of a star and 
ribbon, an^d would never have gained the * lady but 
from the happy thought of adding another lace to his 
liveries. " As it appeared to me that his success was 
owing to these exteriors, I conceived no great opinion 
of the good sense of his lady ; but as she made my 
friend a good wife, I reflettcd that she might justly 
be influeticed by the ribbon, as it marked the conse- 
quence of lier lover, and by the additional lacie, as it 
seemed to bespeak his riches. It is, however, still 
a doubt with me, whether she ever felt^a sincere 
passion for the man she married ; and what increases 
this' doubt is, that I could never discover in either of 
her daughters, any symptortl of what I can properly I 
calMove. The eldest, who reads romances, is don- 
tinuKlly professing a" sincere disposition ' to requite 
(after a prober time) the pains of one who'shadl en- 
terprize, fight, starve, or catch cold for her; The 
second 1*wild be happy with a 8care-icr6w, who, with 
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the dignity of a title, should discover what she calls 
a Taste, in tricking out his person with embroidery, 
laces, jew^k, and trinkets. The third would never 
desire to see the object of her passion ; provided she 
might receive reams of paper filled with flames, 
darts, arrows, and such missive weapons, which d« 
most execution fi'om a distance. Last week my three 
wards came into my room, desiring leave to go to 
the next masquerade. I gave a hasty consent, ima- 
gining there could be no danger for ladies whom I 
knew to be safe on the side of love; but since I have 
recollected my thoughts, I am apprehensive that the 
eldest may be caught by some avanturier^ with sound- 
ing language and a romantic habit; the second by a 
Turkish emperor not worth ten chequins ; and the 
youngest by a smooth-tongued flattering poet, who 
when he has pulled off his borrowed habit of a shep- 
herd, has perhaps no other to put on. 

You will not be surprised, after this representation, 
to hear me complain of tiie distress my promise has* 
brought upon me ; l>ut as I never break my word 
with them, I must for once trust them to their fate. 
But I cannot forbear intreating you, while the im- 
pression is strong in my mind, to vmte a paper 
on the dangerous consequences which these fiemtastic 
diversions may bring on young people, by giving 
a wild and extravagant turn to their imaginations. 
You will perhaps wonder to hear the effects which my 
rash consent has already produced. This morning I 
fiMmd the eldest of my young ladies dressed out, as 
^ told me, in the character of Cyrus, in a suit of 
Persian armour of her own contrivance. The se- 
cond, who is of a large size, and has contracted a 
remarkable unwieldiness by the state she observes in 
never moving off her couch, was at the same time 
under the hands of one of the dancers at the theatre, 
wko was lacing her up in a habit made after thar 
which she wears herself in one of her serious dances. 

VOL. xij. » 
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The youngest was a muse, and expi^ssed great ^fik- 
tisfaction in the negligent flow of her robe, but com" 
plained that she had not settled her head. I could 
not help saying I was sorry I had contributed mf 
part to the unsettling it. This was very ill received; 
which indeed I might have foreseen, as well from 
the opposition which it implied to her diversion, a9 
because the muse, of all things in tke worldy detests 
a pun. 

This, Mr. Fitz-Adam, is a very ominous beginning 
of an aC^ir, which I am afraid Mrill have a worse 
end. If it be attended with any of the consequences 
which I apprehend, you shall hear farther from me; 
in the mean tinte^ I hope to hear from you on -this 
subject) and amy 

Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Prudent 10. 

AS I have received no ferthcr intelligence from 
tbis correspondent, and as it is now near a month 
since this letter came to hand, I am apt to think, that 
none of those dreadful consequences have happened, 
which lie so greatly apprehended, and that the three 
ladies escaped without any other accident than now 
and then a laugh at their affectation. 

1 nnist confess I am one ef those who think a 
masquerade an innocent amusement, and that pei^ile 
have long since left off going to it with apy design I 
©filler good or bad : not that the vices objected to it 
are left oiT but that they are carried on with less diffi* 
culty in other placet, and without the suspicion that | 
would attend them there. And I may venture to say» 
if people will keep from the dangers of the gaming* i 
table, they will run noother hazard at the masqueraifeyj 
than that of making themselves ridiculous. I wiH gq| 
still farther, by protesting against the injustice ol 
charging this diversion in particular, mth the misJ 
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chiefs of play, or the affected follies meolioned in my 
correspondent's letter by supposing that the tnengan\€ 
higher^ or that the women dress more fantastically 
in the Haymarkel than elsewhere. That it is an un- 
profitable amusement, and riot worth the anxiety 
and pains that are usually bestowed upon it, I very 
readily acknowledge, but have nothing farther to say 
against it. 

And here I cannot help observing, for the infor- 
mation of the declaimer against the present, times, 
that our ancestors l>esto wed more thought and trouble 
on their elaborate fooleries of this kind, than their 
posterity have done since ; and that they were some- 
times attended with more dangerous consequences. 
Witness the famous Balet des Ardens, where Charles 
the Sixth of France and several young gentlemen of 
his court, in order to represent savages, endeavoured 
to imitate hair by sticking flax upon their close jack- 
ets of canvas, which were besmeared for that pur- 
pose with pitch and other inflammable matter, and 
all, excepting the king, chained themselves together 
80 fast, that a spark of fire from a flambeau falling 
upon one of their dresses, burnt two of them to death 
before they could be separated, and scorched the 
others so that the greatest part of them died in a few 
days. 

Henry the Eighth was the first who brought these 
diversions into England ; and as they were very amus- 
ing from their novelty, they were frequently exhibit- 
ed in that reign with great success. It is perhaps 
to a building erected by that mi^narch for an occasi- 
onal masquerade, that the first idea of Ranelagh owes 
its birth. It will not, I believe, be denied that the 
modem Ranielagh is rather an improvement upon the 
old one ; a description of which, together with the 
disaster that befel it, is thus particularly set forth by 
the historian of those times. 

^ The king caused to be builded a banqueting- 
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" house, eight hundred feet in compass, like a tbe- 
" atre, after a goodly device, builded m such a man- 
" nor as (I think) was never seen. And in the midst 
" of the same baiiqiittin^-house was set up a grcut 
** pillar oi' timber, made ot cij^ht great masts, bound 
" together with iron bands lor to hold them toge- 
" ther : for ifwas a hundred and thirty-four feet in 
" length, and cost six pounds thirteen shillings and 
.<* fourpencc to set it upright. The banque ling-house 
« was covered over with canvas, fastened with rop«5 
« and iron as fast as might be devised ; and within 
" the said house was painted the heavens, with stars, 
" sun, moon, and clouds, with divers other things 
" made above over men's heads. And about tiic 
** high pillar of timber that stood upright in the 
f midst, was made stages of timber for organs and 
** other instruments to. stand upon, and men to play 
**> on them. But in the moniing of the same day, 
" wherein the building was accomplished, the wind 
^' began to rise, and at night blew off the canvas, 
^ and all the elements, with the stars, sun, moon, 
^ and clouds ; and all the king's seats that were made 
** with great riches, besides all other things, were all 
^ dashed and lost.'* 

Thus fell the first Ranelagh, though built (accord- 
ing to this historian) as strong as could be devised. 
The modem Ranelagh has proved itself to be a 
stronger building, having as yet been affected by no 
storms but those of the legislature : and (if our ma- 
gistrates had thought proper) we might still have 
challenged all Euro||^ to shew us the diversion of a 
masquerade in the perfection with which it was there 
exhibited, eitlier for the spaciousness of the room, 
the beauty of the ladies, the splendor of their jewels> 
or the elegance of their habits. That the choice oJf 
the latter may no longer be a torture to the invcntioHf 
or occasion the same hurry, embarrassment and dis»j 
appointment that I am told have happened on some| 
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late occasions, U may be proper to take notice that 
my ingenious and accurate friend, Mr. Jeffcrys of 
St. Martin's lane, is now engraving select represen- 
tations of the most approved modes of dress of all 
those nations who have discovered either taste orfency 
in' that science. And I hope that in this undertaking 
he will acquit himself as well tathe polite world, as 
he has to the commercial, by the great care and pain^ 
he has bestowed in ascertaining the geography of 
those parts of the globe with which this country is 
most particularly connected, and which . may some- 
times furnish topics for conversation to the full as 
entertaining as the most earnest preparations for a 
subscription masquerade. 



No. CXVII. THURSDAY, MARCH n. 

In nova fcrt animus. ^^'f ' 

THERE is perhaps no passion which nwre strong-- 
ly marks the general character of mankind, which 
operates more forcibly, or actuates more universally, 
than the desire of Novelty. Its effects appear coft- 
sjAcuous in proportion as every age or nation is ad- 
vanced in those refinements which are the natural 
consequence of an extensive intercourse vnth other 
countries, and of weahh, security and ease, under 
the fenity of a free government. 

The Athenians, the most polished nation in all an* 
tiqiBty, and who enjoyed these advantages^ in the 
luglN^ degree, were, if wc may trust their own wri- 
tersy as passionately fond of the something new as 
aay own countrymen can possibly be ; nay, far ex- 
ceeded them : for however gre^t may be the expence 
F 2 
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to which we have pushed our invention of fresh objects 
for the publie amusemeat, yet we must yield the 
superiority, no less in extravagance, than we do in 
tfiste, to a people, who expended the treasure which 
was destined to clothe and feed an army, or to man 
a fleet, on diversions and entertainments at home. 
It may surprize some of our gayest modems to 
inform them, that without ridottos, masquerades 
Ad operas, the charge only of acting three tragedies 
of Sophocles amounted to the sum total of the sup- 
plies raised for the service of the republic in a gene- 
ral war: 

The passion for novelty, as it acts on different sub- 
jects, has very different consequences. When reli- 
gion or government are its objects, it is the source of 
most terrible evils. New men and new models have 
been the dread of the wisest politicians ; and when 
things are tolerably well, to maintain them upon the 
old footing, has been generally thought the safest 
maxim for the happiness of the community. Too 
great a desire of novelty, either in the govenied, or 
in the governing, has often disturbed the peace of 
kingdoms. When it goes no farther than to decide 
the dress of the person, or the ornaments ^ our 
equipage, all is safe ; its highest degree of excess 
will then only afford a subject of ridicule. A smazt- 
cock'd hat, or embroidered sleeve, a short petticoat, 
or well-fiancied furbelow, will neither endaageer the 
church, nor embroil the state. The pursuit indetd 
of such kind of novelties may rather occasion maay I 
advantages to the public ; while that vanity which is 
absui*d in the particular, is usefiil in the generaL 
Novelty and &shion are the source and support of 
trade, by constantly supplying matter for the em- 
ployment of industry* By encreasing the wants,] 
^ey increase the connections of mankind ; and so 
long4 a|s. they do not, by too great an extrayagaii^ 
defeat their own end^ in disabling the rich from p^-^ 
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ing the reward of that industry to the poor) thcf 
answer excel icnt purposes to society. 

Not only the improvements of every invention for 
the convenience and case of life, but even of those 
which constitute its real ornament, are owing to this 
desire of novelty. Yet here too we may grow wan- 
tuu ; and oature seems to have set us bounds, which 
we cannot pass without running into great absurdities. 
For the very principle which has contributed to the 
perfection of the finer arts, may become the cause 
of their degeneracy and corruption. Xh& search of 
the something new has step by step conducted man] 
kind to the discovery of all that is truly beautiful in 
those arts ; and the same search (for the desire of 
novelty never stops) already begins to urge us be- 
yond that point to which a just taste should always 
confine itselfl 

Hence it is that mufiical composition ceases to be 
admired merely for touching the passions, and for 
changing the emotions of the heart from the soft to 
the strong, .from the amorous to the fierce, or from, 
the gay to the melancholy, and only seems to be then 
considered as highly excellent, when it impresses ua 
with die idea of difficulty in the executijon. 

Imagea unnatural and unconnected, and a style 
quaint and embarrassed with its own pomp, but void 
oi meaning and sentiment, will always be the conse- 
quence of endeavouring, in the same w:ay, to intro* 
duce a new taste into poetry. Hence it will become 
vehement without strength, and ornamented without 
beauty : and the native, warm, and softly winning Ian* 
guage of that amiable mistress, will cease to please 
hermore judicious lovers by an affectatign of pleasing 
only in a new manner^ 

Strange as it may appear that this should find ad« 
mirers) yet it is not any mereto be wondered at thaa 
the applause which is so fondly given to Chinese de- 
corations or to the barbarous productions of a Gothic 
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genius, which seems once more to threaten the imin 
of that simplicity which distinguished the Greek and 
Roman arts as eternally superior to those of every 
other nation. 

Few men are endued with a just tatte ; that is^ 
with an aptitude to discover what is proper, fit, and 
right, and consequently beautiful, in the several ob- 
jects which offer themselves to their view. Though 
beauty in these external objects, like truth in those 
of the understanding, is self-evident and immutable, 
yet like truth, it may be seen perversely, or not at 
alt, because not considered. Now all men are equally 
struck with the novelty of an appearance ; but few, 
after this first emotion, call in their judgment to cor- 
rect the decision of their eye, and to tell them whe- 
ther the pleasure they feel has any other cause than 
mere nQvelty. It is certain that a frequent review 
and comparing of the same objects together would 
greatly improve an indifferent taste ; and that hardlj 
any one would be unable to determine, when once 
accustomed to such an attention, whether the pro- 
portions of architecture taken from the theatre of 
Marcellus at Rome, or from the emperor of Clu- 
na's* palace at Pekin, produced the most agreeable 
fbrms. 

The present vogue of Chinese and Gothic archi* 
tecture has, besides its novelty, another cause of it^ 
good reception ; which is, that there is no difRculty^ 
in being merely whimsical. A spirit capable of en- 
tering into all the beauties of antique simplicity, is 
the porticm of minds used to reflection, and the re- 
tult of a corrected judgment : but here all then are 
equal. A manner confined to no rules cannot &il of 
having the crowd of imitators in its party, where 
Hovehy is the sole criterion of elegance. It b no 
objecUon, that the very end of all building is forgot ; 
that all reference to use and climate, all retoition of 
one proportion to anotiier, ef the thing suppordng t& 
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the thing supported, of the accessary to the princi- 
pals and of the parts to the whole, is often entirely 
subverted. 

The paintings, which, like the architecture, con* 
tinually revolt against the truth of thing^s, as little 
surely deserve the name of elegant. False lights^ 
fkhc shadows, false perspective and proportions, gay 
colours, without that gradation of tints, that mutual 
variety of enlightened and darkened objects which 
relieve and give force to each other, at the same time 
that they give ease and repose to the eye, in shorty 
every incoherent combination of forms in nature, with- 
out expression and without meaning, are the essen- 
tials of Chinese painting. 

As this Chinese and Gothic spirit has begun to de- 
form some of the finest streets in this capital, when- 
ever an academy shall be founded for the promoting 
the arts of sculpture, painting, and architecture, some 
tcheme should be thought of at the same time to 
discourage the encroachment of this pretended ele- 
gance ; and an Anti-Chinese society will be a much 
more impoilant institution in the world of arts, than 
an Anti-Gailican in that of politics. A correspon- 
dent of mihe, I dare say, would be glad to be a 
member of it, if we may be allowed to judge of his 
sentiments from the following letter. 

Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
I AM married to a lady of great fortune, of which, 
as I had little or none myself, she has reserved the 
sole disposition to her own management by the mar- 
riage-articles. She is passionately fond of novelty, 
and changes hen. dress and fumitiu'e as often almost 
as sh^ does her temper. In short, every thing about 
her is a proof of her mutability. She has not more 
new" head-dresses in a year, than new words, which 
she is perpetually coining, because she would pass 
for a wit. The upintelligibility of her dialect occa- 
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sions xometimes great confusion in the fiimily ; and 
her acquaintance no sooner begin to understand heri 
than she changes ber phraseology, and they are puz- 
zJed again by a new mode of expression. She came 
home the other morning from a visit, in raptures with 
lady Fiddlcfaddle's Chinese dressing-room ; since 
which we have had most terrible revolutions. Her 
grandfather, who left her every thing, was a man 
celebrated for his taste ; but his fine collection of pic» 
tures by the best Italian masters, is now converted 
into Indian paintings ; and the beautiful vases, busts, 
ftnd statues, which he brought from Italy, are flung 
into the garret as lumber, to make room for great* 
bellied Chinese Pagods, red dragons, and the repre- 
sentation of the ugliest monsters that ever, or rather 
never existed. This extravagance is not confined 
within doors. The garden is filled with whimsical 
buildings, at a prodigious expence ; with summer- 
houses without shade, and with temples that seem 
to be dedicated to no other deities than the winds. 
If by reading your paper she could be persuaded to 
leave off every Chinese finshion, but that of pinched 
feet and not stirring abroad, I should think myself* 
happy man, and very much, Mr. Fite Adam, 
Your obliged humble servant. 



No. CXVIII. THURSDAY, APRIL a. 

Vicinas urbes alit. . Hob. 

INSTEAD of lamenting that it Is my lot th live 
in an age when virtue, sense, conversation, all pri- 
vate and public affections are totally swallowed up by 
the single predominant passion of gaming, I endea* 
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four to divert my concern by tofning my attention to 
the manners of the times, whei'e they happen to be 
more elegant, more natural, or more generally use- 
ful than those of preceding ages. I am particularly 
pleased with considering the progress which a just 
teste and real good sense have made in the mo'» 
dem mode of gardening. This science is at present 
founded on such noble and liberal principles, that the 
very traveller now receives more advantages from the 
embellishments he rides by, than the visitor did for- 
merly, when art and privacy were the only ideas an* 
nexed to a garden. 

The modem art of laying out ground (for so we 
must call it, till a new nam% be adopted to express so 
complicated an idea) has spread so widely, and its 
province is become so extensive, as to take in all the 
advantages of gardening and agriculture. If we 
look back to antiquity, we shall find the gardens of 
Alcinous in Homer, and the paintings of rural scene- 
ry in Virgil, hardly to correspond with the genius of 
the poets, or the beatitude they have placed in 
them. The villas of Cicero and Pliny, which they 
have so affectionately described, do not raise our ad- 
miration. A favourable aspect, variety of porticos 
and shades of plane trees, seem to be their greateit 
merit. Their successors in that happy climate have 
made their gardens repositories foi^ statues, bas re- 
lieves, urns, and whatever is, by them intitled virta ; 
the disposition of which ornaments, together with 
some straight walks of ever-green oaks, and tricks irt 
water, complete their system. 

In France the genius of Le Nautre would probably 
have shewn itself in more beautiful productions thari 
the Tuilleries and Versailles, had it not been shack- 
led by lines and regularity, and had not elegance and 
taste been over-laid by magnificence* 

This forced taste, aggravated by some Dutch ac^ 
quisitions, for more than half a century deformed the 
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face of nature in thi« country, though several of our 
best writers had conceived nobler ideas, and prepa- 
red the way for those improvements which have since 
followed. Sir William Temple, in his Gardens of 
Epicurus, expatiates with great pleasure on that at 
More-Parkin Hertfoi'dshire ; yet after he has ex- 
tolled it as the pattern of a perfect gsirden for use, 
beauty, and magnificence, he rises to nobler images, 
and in a kind of prophetic spirit points out a higher 
style, free and unconfined. The prediction is verifi- 
ed upon the spot ; and it seems to have been the pe- 
culiar destiny of that delightful place, to have passed 
through all the transforn ations and modes of taste, 
havli% exercised the genius of the jmost eminent ar- 
tists successively, and serving as a model of perfec- 
tion in each kind. The boundless imagination of 
Milton, in the fourth book of Paradise Lost, sti^uck 
out a ptoi of a garden^ which I would propose for 
the entertainment and instruction of my readers, as 
containing all the views, objects, and ambition of 
modem designing. 

It is- the peculiar happiness of this age to see these 
just and noble ideas brought into practice, regularity 
banished, prospects opened, the country called in, 
nature rescued and improved, and art decently con- 
cealing herself under her own perfections. 

I enlarge uj>on this subject, because I would de 
justice to our nobility and men of fortune, who by a 
seasonable cm.ployment of the poor, have made this 
their private amusement a national good. It is noto- 
rious that in the season of the harvest, the scarcity 
of hands to gather in the fiuits of the earth is so 
great, that few of our farmers can find men to do 
thf ir work for tkree months, unless they can keep 
thtm in emplcyment the other inne. Here the new 
jTicde cf gftidenjng cones ir: greatly to the assisV 
ance of the labourer ; and as it consists chiefly in the 
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remoTal of earth, the whole cost goes directly to his 
support. 

It has been the constant cry of all politicians and 
wiiters on tr^e, that taxes should be laid on luxury. 
How happy is it that luxury should take so large a 
share in the payment of that tax, which lies most 
heavy on the present times \ I mean the poor's rate. 
Our manufactures, it must be granted, are of the 
greatest national benefit ; inasmuch as they maintain 
multitudes of families, which all the private fortunes 
in a country would be insufficient to support. But 
the fact is, that in the harvest season there is always 
the greatest scarcity of husbandmen in those coun- 
tries where manufactures are most known to flourish ; 
and it is also a fact, that our manufactures afford no 
support to the husbandman in the other seasons : ^so 
that i know of nothing that can procure to him the 
necessaries of life ih the winter, but the judicious 
allotment of that uncomfortable season to the works 
above-mentioned, which are now carrying on with 
vigour in almost every, part of England. 

I must also do our men of taste the justice to ac- 
(knowledge, that they have been the chief promoters 
even of our manufactures. One of the first embel- 
lishers of the gardens in the present mode, was the 
same nobleman who established tlie looms for car- 
pets at Wilton. In the north, whole countries have 
been civilized, industry encouraged, and variety of 
manufactures instituted by the magnificent charity of 
the noble person, who among the least of his perfec- 
tions must be allowed to be the best planter in Europe. 
And if ever this country should boast the establish- 
ment of the art of weaving tapestry, she will be be- 
holden to the same royal hand to which she owes 
(if I may name it after the exalted blessings of Li- 
berty and Peace) the adorning Windsor Park. 

Whatever may have been reported, whether truly 
or falsely, of the Chinese gardens, it is certain thaf 
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we are the first af the Europeans who have founded 
this taste ; and we have been so fortunate in the ge- 
nius of those who have had the direction of some of 
our finest spots of ground, that we may now boast 
a success equal to that profusion of expence which 
has been destined to promote the rapid progpress of 
this happy enthusiasm. Our gardens are already 
the astonishment of foreigners, and, in proportion as 
they accustom themselves to consider and understand 
them, will become their admiration. And as the 
good taste of our writers has lately invited the lite- 
rati from all parts of Europe to visit us, this other 
taste will greatly contribute to make the growing &- 
shion of travelling to England more general ; and 
by this means we may hope to see part of those 
sums brought back again, which this country has 
been from year to year so unprofitably drained of. 
But to set this science in the strongest light of a 
political benefits let us consider what pains have been 
unsuccessfully taken for many years past by the best 
patriots of Spain, to introduce, not only manufiau:- 
tures, but even agriculture itself, among the starving 
inhabitants. These conceited Quixotes, who please 
themselves with boasting that the sun is continually 
enlightening some part of their dominions, are so sa- 
tisfied with this important reflection, that they seem^ j 
to desire no other advantage from his beams. Usta- I 
riz, their latest and best writer on commerce, has be- 
stowed whole pages in describing the wretched con- 
dition of families, the mortality of weakly children, i 
the present race useless, the growing hope cut off, 
and all this because the inhabitants cannot be persuad- 
ed to use the most obvious means for their sustenance 
and preservation, the tilling of the earth. Yet there 
is a way to induce even the proudest Spaniard to ap- 
ply himself to the cultivation of his country : I mean 
by the force of example. If the grandees would 
make it a fashion ; if they would talk, as one may 
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fhequentiy bear the first men of this nation, of the vari- 
ous methods of improving land, and pique themselves 
upon their success in husbandry, the imitative pride of 
the yeoman might be usefully turned into another 
channel. He would be ambitious of haviitg his fields 
as green as those of his neighbour ; he would then 
take his stately strides at the tail of his plough, and 
(as Addison says of Virgil) " throw about his dung 
" with an air of majesty." He would then find a 
nobler use for the breed of cattle than the romantic 
purpose of a bull-feast ; and his vanity, thus proper- 
ly directed, would in a few years mjike his country 
the finest garden in the universe. 

If the noble duke who cloathed 4he sands of Clare- 
mont with such exquisite verdure, had made the same 
glorious experiment in Spain, he would have brought 
no less riches, and much more happiness to that na- 
tion, than the conquests of Philip, or the discoveries 
of Columbus. 



No. CXIX. THURSDAY, APRIL 10. 

Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius altse 
Deerat adhuc, & quod dommari in cxtera possit. 

Ovid. 

IT has been hinted to me since the publication of 
my last week's paper upon gardening, that while I 
am acknowledging the merit of the great in making 
that science usefiil to their poor neighbours and the 
public, I forget to make mention of those liberal gc* 
niuses) under whose immediate direction all these 
improvements are carrie<l on, while their benevolent 
patrons are employed in other services to their coun- 
try in its capital. And as I am never backward in 
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doing justice to men of merit, I have devoted this 
paper to the celebration of the extensive and various 
talents, which the almost omniscient professors of 
gardening may so justly boast. 

The good old English nobleman or country squire, 
whose delight was a garden, used to take from the 
tail of the plough a set of animals whom he consid- 
ered as beings of the same order with those who 
drew it ; and setting them to woi*k by the garden line, 
was far from thinking what they were to do could be 
of importance enough to require his attention ; there- 
fore leaving them to lean over their spades, smd set- 
tle their several plans for poaching, wood-stealing, 
skittle-playing, and psalm-singing, he went and en- 
Joyed himself with his dogs and horses. But since 
we have laid aside that plain and easy direction, 
" Follow the straight line,*' and have in its stead sub- 
stituted that exceeding difficult one, ** Follow nature," 
the above-mentioned animals have never been trusted 
a moment to themselves, but have had a creature of 
a superior kind set over them, whose office is best 
explained by the scoUoping-wheel in the machines for 
\uming, which is continually putting the others out 
of their course, and preventing them fix>m making 
circles^ or any other regular figures. 

This office is of late grown so respectable, that 
the true adept in it may justly be stiled the high- 
priest of nature. But it is not nature alone that he 
studies ; all arts are investigated by its comprehen- 
sive genius. He must be well acquainted with optics, 
hydrostatics, mechanics, geometry, trigonometry, 
&c. and since it has been thought necessaiy to em- 
bellish rural scenes with all the varieties of architec- 
ture, from single pillars and obelisks, to bridges, 
ruins, pavilions, and even castles and churches^ it is 
not enough for our professor to be as knowing as So- 
lomon in all the species of vegetables, from the ce- 
dar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall ; he must 
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also rival that monarch in building, as well as his 
other talents. A knowledge of optics enables him to 
turn every ** deceptio visus" to advantage. Hydros- 
tatics are most immediately necessary, since it is de- 
creed that every place must have a piece of water ; 
and as every piece of water must have a boat of a par- 
ticular contrivance, mechanics come in to his assist- 
ance ; and he is carried over the glassy surfoce by 
snakes, birds, dolphins, dragons, or whatever else 
he pleases. The application of trigonometry is ob- 
vious ; and if our gardens continue to increase in 
extent, in the same proportion that they have done 
lately, geometry will be soon called in, to measure a 
degree of the earth upon the great lawn. But such 
extension of property cannot be acquired without a 
turn for the law,, and a knowledge <rf all the variety 
of tenures, forfeitures, ejectments, and writs of ^ ad 
'* quod damnum*" Statuary and painting are sister 
arts ; but our general lover has possessed them both, 
in spite of their consanguinity. And as for poetry, 
though he knows her to be the greatest jilt in the 
universe, he has made an attempt upon her under 
every tree that has a broad stem and a smooth bark. 
A knowledge of Latin is needful to judge of the ef- 
fect of an inscription ; and Greek, Phosnician, Tus- 
can, and Persic, are ornaments to a ruin. 

Happy is the man of fortune, who has such a di- 
rector to influence and guide his taste, as the demon 
of Socrates is said to have continually accompanied 
that philosopher to regulate his morals. Milton very 
humourously describes a man, who without having 
the inward call, Was desirous of being thought at 
religious as the rest of his neighbours of those times. 
^« This man," says he, '< finds himself out somefac- 
^ tor, to whose care and credit he may commit the 
" whole managing of his religious affairs ; some divine 
*^ of note and estimation ; and makes the very per- 
« son of that man his religion. He entertains him, 
G 3 
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^ lodges him : his religion comf 8 home at nightf 
'< prafs, is liberally supped} and sumptuously laid 
*< to sleep : rises, is saluted, and after being well 
'* breakfasted, his religion walks abroad, and leaves 
^ his kind entertainer in the shop, trading all day 
*^ without his religion.'' Just in this manner does 
the mere man of fashion in these times think it ne- 
cessary to have a taste ; but though he does not com- 
monly carry his taste about with him, he is seldom so 
imprudent as to take any steps in his gai'den without 
his taste. ^ 

In an age so liberal of new names, it seems extra- 
ordinary that these universal connoisseurs have as 
yet obtained.no title of honour, or distinction. This 
may help me to crown their panegyrick with a word 
on their modesty ; for to that alone must we attri- 
bute their having been so long without one ; espe- 
cially as they rihght as easily have immortalized 
their own names, as any of the ancient sages, who 
called their professions after themselves, the Pytha- 
gorean, Platonic, or Epicurean philosophy. Nor 
have they shewn less modesty in their expectation 
of returns for their inestimable services, as will appear 
upon a comparison of their rewards with those of the 
ancient artists. 

Mandrocles, who built the famous bridge over the 
Bosphorus, at the command of Darius, was rewarded 
by that monarch with a crown, and ten times the cost 
of that expensive undertaking. Whereas a tendi of 
the expence is reckoned a good modem job ; and no 
artist in our memory has aspired to any higher honour 
than that of knighthood. The next great werk we read 
of, was the canal of mount Athos ; for which it was 
impossible that the director should receive any other 
than an honorary^rew'ard, because he died as aoon as 
it was finished. His name was Artachsus ; he was 
in stature the tallest of all the Persians, and his voice 
stronger than that of any other man ^ two ¥ery use- 
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fill accomplishments in an overseer and director of 
multitudes. . Xerxes, truly sensible of his ment, bu- 
ried him with great pomp and magnificence, cm- 
ployed his whole army in erecting a sumptuous mo- 
nument to his memory, and by direction of an ora- 
cle, honoured hira at a hero with sacrifices and invo- 
cations. 

How different from this was the treatment of our 
countryman, Captain Perry I A genius whose re- 
membrance must make this nation both proud and 
ashamed. His performances are sufficient to give 
credit to the works above-mentioned, which before 
appeared fiabulous. But what was his reward for pro- 
jecting the junction of the Don and the Volga ? For 
creating an artificial tide, and floating or laying dry 
the largest vessels in a few hours ? But rather let 
me ask, what was his reward for that national work 
at home, the stopping Daggehham breach? I am 
sorry to answer, that he was persecuted and suffered 
to starve, for the debts he had contracted in accom- 
plishing an undertaking so essential to the commerce 
of this kingdom) and the existence of 'its metro** 
polls. 

I hope our-men of fortune will make more gene- 
rous returns to those who administer so essentially 
to their pleasures : and I would have them distin- 
guish between those dull mechanical rogues, whose 
thoughts never wander beyond the sphere of gain, 
and the generous spirit who is warmed by his pro- 
fession, and who thinks himself paid by Uie exqui-» 
tite scenery which his raptured itnagination has pro- 
duced. And when the baleful cypress shall alone of 
all his various plantations accompany him to the 
grave^ let his munificent patron, in the most con- 
spicuoas part of his gardens^ erect a temple to his 
memory, and insqribe it with propriety and truth, 
Genio Loci. 
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No. CXX. THURSDAY, APRIL 17. 

MOST people complain of fortune ; few of na- 
ture ; and the kinder they think the latter has been 
to them, the more they murmur at what they call 
the injustice of the former. 

Why have not I the riches, the rank, the power 
of such and such ? is the common expostulation with 
fortune : but why have not I the merit, the talents, 
the wit, or the beauty of such and such others ? is a 
reproach rarely or never made to nature. 

The truth is, that nature, seldom profuse, and sel- 
dom niggardly, has distributed her gifts more equally 
than she is generally supposed to have done. Edu- 
cation and situation make the great difference. Cul- 
ture improves, and occasions elicit natural talents. 
I make no doubt but that there are potentially (if I 
may use that pedantic word) many Bacons, Locks, 
Newtons, Cxsars, Cromwells, and Marlboroughs, at 
the ploughtail, behind counters, and perhaps, even 
among the nobility ; but the soil must be cultivated, 
and the seasons &vourable, for the fruit to have all 
its spirit and flavour. 

If sometimes eur eommon parent has been a litde 
pardal, and not kept the scales quite even.;^ if one 
preponderates too much, we throw into the lighter a 
due counterpoise of vanity, which never fails to set 
all right. Hence it happens, that hardly any one 
man would, without reserve, and in every particular, 
change with any other. 

Though all are thus satisfied with the dispensations 
of nature, how few listen to her voice I How few 
follow her as their guide I In vain she points out to us 
the plain and direct way to truth ; vanity, &ncy, af- 
fectation, and fashion assume her shape, and wind 
us through fairy-groimd to folly and error* 
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These deviations fix>m nature arc often attended by 
serious consequences, and always by ridiculous ones : 
for there is nothing truer than the trite observation, 
" that people are never ridiculous for being what they 
** really are, but for affecting what they really are 
** not.*' Affectation is the only source, and, at the 
same time, the only justifiable object of ridicule. No 
man whatsoever, be his pretensions what they will, 
has a natural right to be ridiculous : it is an acquired 
right, and not to be acquired without some industry ; 
which perhaps is the reason why so many people are 
so jealous and tenacious of it. 

Even some peoples vices are not their own, but 
affected and adopted (though at the same time unen- 
joyed) in hopes of shining in those fashionable soci- 
eties, where the reputation of certain vices gives lus- 
tre. In these cases, th^ execution is commonly as 
aukward, as the design is absurd ; and the ridicule 
equals the guilt. 

This calls to my mind a thing that really liappened 
not many years ago. A young fellow of some rank 
and fortune, just let loose from the ^mivereity, resolv- 
ed, in order to make a figure in the world, to assume 
the shining character of, what he called, a rake. By 
way of learning the rudiments of his intended pro- 
fession, he frequented the theatres, where he was 
often drunk, and always noisy. Being one night at 
the representation of that most absurd play, the Li- 
bertine destroyed, he was so charmed with the profli- 
gacy of the hero of the piece, that, to the edifica- 
tion of the audience, he swore many oaths that he 
would be the Libertine destroyed. A discreet friend 
of his, who sat by him, kindly represented to him, 
that to be the Libertine was a laudable design, which 
he greatly approved of; but that to be the Libertine 
destroyed, seemed to him an unnecessary part of 
his plan, and rather rash. He persisted, however, 
in his first resolution, c^id insisted upon being *^^ 
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Libertine, and destroyed. Vrobably he was so ; at 
least the presumption is in his favour. There arej 
I am persuaded, so many cases of this nature, that 
for my own part I would desire no greater step to- 
wards the reformation of manners for Qie next twenty 
years, than that people should have no vices but their 
own. 

The blockhead who affects wisdom because nature 
has given kim dulness, becomes ridiculous only by his 
adopted character ; whereas he might have stagnated 
unobserved in his native mud, or perhaps have en- 
grossed deeds, collected shells, and studied heraldry 
or logic, with some success. 

The shining coxcomb aims at all, and decides fi« 
nally upon every thing, because nature has given 
him pertness. The degree of parts and animal spi« 
rits, necessary to constitute that character, if pro- 
perly applied, might have made him useful in many 
parts of life : but his affectation and presumption 
make him useless in most, and ridiculous in all. 

The septuagenary fine gentleman might probably, 
from his long experience and knowledge of the world, 
be esteemed and respected in the several relations of 
domestic life, which at his ^ge nature points out to 
him : but he will most ridiculously spin out the rot- 
ten thread of his former gallantries. He dresses, 
languishes, ogles, as he did at five and twenty ; and 
modestly intimates that he is not without a ^^ bonne 
•♦ fortune ;" which « bonne fortune" at last appears 
to be the prostitute he had long kept (not to himself), 
whom he marries and owns, because " the poor giii 
^ was so fond of him, and so desirous to be made an 
** honest woman." 

The sexagenary widow remembers that she was 
handsome, but forgets that it was thirty years ago, 
and thinks herself so, or at least, very likeable still. 
The pardonable affectations of her youth and beauty, 
unpardonably continucj increase even with her year% 
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and are doubly exerted, in hopes of concealing tlie 
number.. All the gaudy glittering parts of dress, 
which rather degraded than adorned her beauty in its 
bloom, now expose to the highest and justest ridicule 
ber shrivelled or her overgrown carcase. She totters 
OP sweats under the load of her jewels, embroideries 
and brocades, which, like so many Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, serve only to authenticate the venerable an- 
tiquity of her august mummy. Her eyes dimly twin- 
kle tenderness, or leer desire : their language, how- 
ever inelegant, is intelligible ; and the half-pay cap- 
tain understands it. He addresses his vows to her 
vanity, which assures her they are sincere. She 
pities him, and prefers him to credit, decency, and 
every social duty. He tenderly prefers her (though 
not without some hesitation) to a jail. 

Selfi-love, kept within due bounds, is a natural and 
useful sentiment. It is, in truth, social love too, as 
Mr. Pope has very justly observed : it is the spring 
of many good actions, and o£ no ridiculous ones. But 
self-flattery is only the ape or caricatura of self-love, 
and resembles it no more than is absolutely necessary 
to heighten the ridicule. Like other flattery, it is 
the most profusedly bestowed and greedily swallowed, 
where it is the least deserved. I will conclude this 
subject with the substance of a fable of the ingenious 
Monsieur De la Motte, which seems not unapplica- 
blc to it. 

Jupiter made a lottery in heaven, in which mortals^ 
as well as gods, were allowed to have tickets. The 
prize was Wisdom ; and Minerva got it. The mor- 
tals mumured, and accused the gods of foul play. 
Jupiter, to wipe off this aspersion, declared another 
lottery, for mortals singly and exclusively of the 
gods. The prize Vas Folly. They got it, and shared 
it among themselves. All were satisfied. The loss 
of Wisdom was neither regretted nor remembered ; 
Folly supplied its place, and those who had the largest 
share of it thought themselves the wisest. 
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l^ost mcdiam noctem— cum somnia vera. Hob. 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

Among the many visions related by your predeces- 
sors and cotemporaries, the writers of periodical es- 
says, I remember few but what have been in the on- 
ental style and character. For my own part, I am 
neither dervise nor brachman, but a poet and true 
christian, though given now and then to be a litije 
heathenish in my expressions : and as I appreheM 
that no one set of people will claim the sole proper(y 
and privilege of dreaming to themselves, since I JUn 
aj)t to nod as well as my betters, I beg that the fol- 
lowing dream may find a place in your paper. 

1 imagined myself to be walking on a road: it was 
■wide and well-beaten. An elderly gentleman, with 
whom I joined company, informed me it was the road 
to Parnassus, and very obligingly offered me his ser- 
vices. The first groupe of figures which attracted 
iny attention were pale and thin with study. Th*y 
were shaking ivory letters in a hat, and then throwing 
them on the ground. I supposed that they were pef- 
ftirming some mystery of the Cabala ; but on ttijr 
rtearer approach, learnt that they were the edildjfs 
and commenlaiors of the ancient poets ; and that tWs 
was only a scheme for assisting conjectui^. 
'Being now startled with a -great noise, I turned 
suddenly about, and perceived just ::thind me a ut 
of Lyric poets, with one or two dithyrambics. Their 
conversation was so little connected, and their mo- 
tions so irregular, that 1 concluded them to be druidi; 
and apprehensive of mischief in so fjrious ft com^psOfft 
quickened my pace. 

The road now winded through the most beautiM 
fields, whose very bushes were all in bloom, and ish 
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tcrmiiiglcd with shrul^S) that afforded the most ag^ree- 
able scents. The wild notes of the birds, joining 
with the tinkling of numerous rills that gushed from 
natural or artificial rocks, or with a deeper echo of 
^ome larger flood that fell at a distance, made a con- 
cert that charmed me. A party were here entertain- 
ing themselves with the gaiety of the situation: they 
had stepped out of the road to gather flowers ; and 
were so delighted with .wandering about the meadows, 
that they seemed entirely to have forgot their jour- 
ney. They appeared to have been educated in Italy; 
their hair was curled and powdered, their linen laced, 
and their habits so <:overed with fringe and embroi- 
dery, that it was almost impossible to discover any 
cloth. I was so much in raptures with their compa- 
ny and with the beauties of this romantic scene, that 
1 would have stopped there myself, and proceeded 
no farther; but my guide hinted to me that the place 
was inchanted, and pressed me to go forwards. 

I could not help laughing to see next a great crowd 
of Bombast ics : a set of fat pursy fellows, so asth- 
matic, that they could hardly move, and yet were 
etei'nally straining and attempting to run races ; as 
were several dwarfs in enorijcious jack-boots, to over- 
take two horsemen (who rode very swift at a distance, 
and were said to be Milton and Shakspeare) but tum- 
bled at every four or five steps, to the great diversion 
of the spectators. 

A troop of modem Latin poets had halted : and 
having lost the way, were enquiring it of a man who 
carried a phrase-book, and a Gradus ad Parnassum 
in his hand ; and seemed always to be in a terrible 
uncertainty, when the authority of their guide either 
Jailed or deceived them. 

They were followed by some very genteel shep- 
herds, who wore red stockings and large shoulder- 
knots,fluttcring to the breath of the Zephyrs. Crooks, 
glittering with tinsel, were in their hands, and env 
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broidered pouches dangled at their sides. They tsilfe- 
ed tnuch about their Hecks and Amaryllis ; but I sa\^ 
neither the one nor the other ; and was surpii'ized^ ^ 
some of them pretended to music, to hear an air of 
the Jialian opera played upon the bag-pipe. The 
gentleness of their aspects served to render more for- 
midable, by the contrast, the countenances of a com- 
pany that now overtook me. It was a legiop of critics. 
They were very liberal of their censures upon every 
one that passed, especially if be made a toleral^ 
figure. Diction, Harmony, and Taste were tfie ge- 
neral terms, which they threw out with great vehj^- 
mence. They frowned on me as I passed. : nay loqks 
discovering my fear, the alarm was given ^ and, i^t 
the very first sound of their catcalls, tenified taifee 
last degree, I pulled my guide by the cpat, and tpo^ 
to my heels. . , . ^r 

We at last arrived at the foot of the mountani. 
There was an inconceivable crowd, who, not being 
adpaitted at the entrance, were endeavouring to craifl 
up the sides : but as the precipice was very stefp? 
they continually tumbled back again. There wa^ jjiut 
>one way of. access, which was so extremely n^row, 
that it was almost impossible for two peFson3 to, go 
abreast, without one justling against tlie pthen The 
gates were opened and shut by three amiable virgiss, 
Genius, Good Sense, and Good Education. They 
examined all that passed. Some few, however, push- 
ed forward by a vast crowd of friends, forqed their 
way in ; but had generally the mortification of be- 
ing brought back again, and turned out by the cen- 
tincls. 

By the interest of my guide we were permitted to 
visit what part of Parnassus we pleased ; and having 
mounted the hill, we entered a large garden^ BJd 
were soon lost in the paths of a very intricate gnnre- 
It was in some places so exceedingly dark, that wc 
had great difficulty to find our way out. This laby- 
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rinth of allegory, as it was called, was held by the 
ancients in a kind of superstitious reverence. The 
gloom of it was often so great, that* we were ready 
to tumble at every step, but wherever the shade was 
softened by a twilight sufficient for us just to discover 
our way, there was something very, delightful, as 
well as venerable in th«y scene. 

In other parts of the garden we saw beds of the 
most beautiful flowers, and a great number of bay- 
trees ; but not a suigle fruit-tree. Among the shrubs, 
in many rivulets of different breadth, and depth, ran 
'Hie Heliconian stream. The lesser riUs, on account 
of the vast multitude of people continually dabbling 
in them, were very muddy ; but the fountain-head, 
though extremely deep, was as clear as crystal. The 
'water had sometimes this peculiar quality, that who- 
ievcr looked into it saw his own face reflected with 
great beauty, though never so deformed ; insomuchf 
that several were known to pine away there, in a vio- 
lent affection for their own persons. At the end of 
the garden were several courts of judicature, where 
causes were then hearing. The lesser court, which 
Was that of criticism, was prodigiously crowded : for 
(as we observed afterwards) all those who had lost 
their causes as poets defendant in the principal court, 
turned in hither, and became plaintiffs in their turn, 
on pretence of little trespasses. In the principal 
court many actions were brought on the statute of 
maiming, chiefly by the ancients, and some celebrat* 
ed modems, against their editors and amenders, and 
for torts and wrongs against their interpreters and 
commentators. Not a few indictments were brought 
for petty larceny, and tliose chiefly by the Roman 
poets ag'ainst the modem Latin ones. 

Not ftir frofn these was the stable, or ecuric of his 
•poetic majesty. I was greatly sui'prlzed to see more 
' than one Pegasus. The grooms were just then ^- 
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ing to water them, which, gave me an oppoituiiitjr of 
takinij^ more particular Qotice. 

Tlie first was the Epic Pegasus. It was a very 
fine large horse, Iiad been taught the menage, and 
moved with great stateHness. The Pindaric was the 
only one that h-.id wings ; his motions were irregular, 
sudden, and unequal. The Elegiac was a gelding, 
exceedingly delicate in its shape, and much gentkr 
tlian any of the rest, particularly than another steed, 
wiiich foamed, and pulled with such violence, that it 
Was with great difficulty the rider held him in. As I 
aitempted to stroak him, he clapped his ears bacjs;, 
and struck out his heels with a vehemence^ that 
made me cautious of putting myself in the way of 
the Satiric Pegasus for the future. The Epigram- 
matic was a little pert poney, which every six or se# 
vcn paces kicked up, and very much resembled the 
former^ size only excepted. Besides these, there 
were several others, which did not properly belong 
to Apollo's stud, and which were employed in many 
u^efiil, but laborious offices, as subservient to the 
rest. 

It w.as impossible to pass by. the .stables without 
making some enquiry after the original Pegasus, ao 
much celebrated, and the sire from whom all the last- 
mentioned drew their pedigree. A sour-looking fel- 
low of a critic, Whose province it was to curry him, 
informed me with great expressions of sorrow, *' That 
•* the old horse was really quite wom out ; having 
*« been rode through all sorts of roads, on all sorts 
** of eiTands : for that there was scarce a pedant liv- 
** ing or dead, or even a boy who had been five yeais 
•' at school, bat had been upon him, either with leave 
<^ or without : . that he had long ago Ipst his shoes, 
*' broke his knees, and slipped his shoulder ; and 
" that therefore Apollo, in pity to the poor beast, aiid 
«* to prevent such barbarity for the future, had .or- 
" dered an edict to be fixed on the door of the stable. 
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^ that DO person or persons within his realms should 
" folr the fuiure ride or drive him, mthout first pn>^ 
*' ducinghis proper licence and qualification.'' 

At length we arrived at the highest part of- the 
mountain, where the temple was situated. It was 
a large building of marble, of one colour, and built 
all m the same order. The statues and bas-reliefs 
which adorned it, represented some well-known part 
©f poetic history. The whole appeared at once so- 
lid and elegant, without that profusion of decollations, 
which fixes the eye to parts. The inside of the hall 
^VQS painted with several subjects taken out of the 
Iliad, the ^neid, and Paradise Lost. Those of the 
Iliad had the passions and manners strongly charac- 
terized, with great simplicity of colouring, by the 
hand of liaphael. The beautiful tints and softness of 
the Venetian school corresponded with the genius of 
Vifgi). The Paradise Lost, as partaking of the fine 
colouring- of the one, and of the force of the other, with 
something more expressive in the language and ima-^.^ 
ges, greatly resembled the style of Rubens ; while 
sdme of its more horrid sceaes of embattled or tiav^ 
tared demons, recalled to my mind the wild imagina.-* . 
tkwi and fierce spirit of a Michael Angelo. - >■ j 
< At the upper end of the hall Apollo was seated on 
amost'iAagnificent throne of folios richly gilt, and 
^r&s^ surrounded by a great number of poets both an» 
cient and modern r Before him flamed an altar, which 
a priestess of' a very sleepy countenance continually 
supplied with the fuel of such productions^ as ai'e 
the daily sacrifice which Dulness is constantly offering 
to the presklent of literature. 

Being now at leisure to consider the place more at* 
tentively, I saw inscribed on several pillars, names of 
great repute in both the past and present age. Some 
indeed of the latter, though but lately engraved, 
were nearly worn out ; while others of an elder date, 
increased in clearness the longer they stood ; and by 
H 2 
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teing ftiXitt attentively viewed, augmented tbdr ttfteti 
tfis the former became fainter. A particular paK of 
the temple was assigned for the inscriptions of thoai 
[ier^ond, who adding to their exalted rank in life a 
merit which might have distinguished them without 
the advantages of birth, claim a double right to have 
their names preserved to futurity, among the i»oiiu«- 
mentst of so august an ecfifice. ^^ 

At the view of so many objects, capable of iittpir* 
ing the most insensible with emulation, I fouAd myself 
touched with an ambition which little became mev ttfid 
could not help enquiring what method I should 'pur- 
sue to attain such an honour. But while I was deeply 
xheditating upon the project, and vain enough toh^ 
sharing to myself some little obseuns cor»6r iiv tkfe 
temple, a sudden noise awaked me, and I found eve^ 
thing tt) have been merely the effect tf my ftxiag^ 
lE^tion. 



N0.CXXII. THURSDAY^ MAY K 

To Mr. Fit2*Adam. 

Black-boy Al.ief , 
Sir, Apfil 28. . 

I AM on^ of thai nutneroiaa tribe of insn, wlio (as 
you lately observed) live " the Lo^d knows hiyw." I 
have not the honour to be known to y cm event iik.]>er« 
son, for I seldom go aiyrdad : but you seem bf your 
writings, to be of a compasskmaie tiim ^ and there- 
fore 1 take the liberty to put myself unde^ jfotir {Rt>' 
tcction. 

i am the son of an honest tradesman in Clieipsadft, 
tod t^as bom in ck house that has deaoeoded iaiii« 
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ftmilf , ftam finher to son^ thr^Uf^h scvend genera* 
ttons* I bad n^ ^ducatioti at a grammar-^school ia 
lumdoii^ tiot&r fixna tlie street where my father lived) 
a»d Where h». used frequently tocidl as he paased by, 
te remind my sio^tsP) that he haped I should soon 
ffr iittO Greek* I veiiiy believe the good man per^- 
auadftd homacH', that whenever thift happened, it 
woiUd give him a figure iu the e^'es of the evening 

When i was about sixteen years old* my father 
irib^rtied to tae one day> as I was sitting with him lA 
the iiisle bade shop, that it was new high time for me 
t^iietern^ne ^Vhat scheiae of life to pursoe ^ and 
ti^fou^ I knew that my grandlsither, a little before 
Mi deaths had expressed Hs desire of havii^g Bie set- 
tled in: the old trade, where he said I should be sujre of 
g^od will) yet I answered my father without hesha- 
tion, that since he gave me leave to chuse for myselfy 
1 was inclined to study physic My father, who was 
in raptures at hearing me make choice of a learned 
profession, went that verywday and talked over the 
matter with an old friend of his at Gresham^ollege ; 
and the result of their conferences was, that I shoukl 
be Bctit tcK study imder the celebrated Dr. Herman 
Boerhaave. ' I was equiraed very decently upon the 
occasion, and in a veryl^w days arrived safely at 
iieyd^^ where I spent my time in reading the best 
b66kk bn the subject, and in a constant attendance 
OD my master's tectures, who expressed himself so 
plea s ed with my i£ide£eitigab)e application, as to tell 
xn^ atpaitii^, that I shoidd be an hunour to the prq- 
fieaaMin*^ But I am sorry^to tell you, Mr. Fita-A^uii, 
'tiuKt mbtwothstanding this great man's remarluhle sa- 
gacity, he knew oollniig o£ destiny : fior sin(^ my re- 
(opr^te Eiifl^and,. I have ^ved seven years ia London, 
undistingmshed in a narrow court, wkhout any oppot- 
. iJMiitjr ef dohig either good or hurt in my calling. 
.jBadfdMmmi ttiortifies tne is, to see two or three 
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of my fellow-students, who were esteemed veiy dull 
fellows at the doctor's, lolling at their case in warm 
chariots upon springs, while I am doomed to walk 
humbly through the dirt, in a thread-bare coat and 
darned stockings, a decayed tie-periwig, a brass-hill- 
ed sword by my side, and a hat, entirely vend of shape 
and colour* under my arm ; which I assure you I do 
not carry there for ornament, nor for fear of dMxiaging 
my wig, but to point out to those who pass by, that I 
am a physician. You may wonder perhaps at hear- 
ing nothing of my father ; but alas I the good man 
had the misfortune to die insolvent soon after ray re- 
turn, and I had no friend to apply to for assistance. 

One day, as I walked through a narrow passage 
near St. Martin's-lane, I saw a crowd of people ga- 
thered together, and in the midst of them a large 
fat woman upon the ground, in a fit. 1 soon brought 
her to herself; and as 1 was coriducting her home, 
she kindly asked me to dine with her. I found, upon 
entering her door, that she kept a chop-house-; dnd, 
as I was going away after a hearty meal, she gave* 
me a general invitation, in return for the good (JBke 
I had done her, to step in and taste her mutton, when- 
ever I came that way. I was by no means backward 
to accept the offer,- and took frequent (Opportunities 
of visiting my patient. But, alas i those days- of 
plenty were soon over ; for it happened unfortunately, 
not long after, that her favourite daughter died under 
my care, at the time when 1 assured the mother that 
she was quite out ofdanger. The manner in which 
she accosted me upon this occasion, made it clear 
that I must once more return to a course of &sting. 

As I was musing one morning, in a most disconso- 
late mood, with my leg in my landlady's lap, while 
she darned one of my stockings, it came into my 
head to collect from various books, together with my 
own experience and observations, plain and wholesome 
rules on the subject of diet ; and then publish them 
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in a ,neat pocket voimne ; for I was always well in- 
c4itted to do good to the world, however ungratefully 
iV used roe, I doubt, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you will hard-* 
ly forbear smiling, to hear a man, who was almoiit 
starved^ talk gravely of compiling observations on 
diet. The moment I had finished my volume, I ran 
with it to an eminent bookseller, near the Mansion- 
house J he was just set down to dinner ; but upon 
hearing that there was a gentleman in the shop, with 
a, large bundle of papers in his coat-pocket, he cour- 
t^iously inTited me into the parlour, and desired rae to 
do as be did. As soon as the cloth was taken away, 
I produced my manuscript, and the bookseller put on 
bts spectacles ; but to my no small mortification^ 
after glanctng^ his eye orer the title-page, he looked 
G^edbatly ypen me for near a minute^ in a kind of 
amazement which I could not account for, and then 
brc^Le out in the following manner-^^ My dear Sir ! 
** you are come to the very worst place in the world 
*• far the sale of such a performance as this* Why^ 
** you might as soon expect the tourt of aJdcrrmen** 
«« permission to dedicate to them, the life of Lewis 
*^ Comaro,. as to think of preaching upon the 8ub<- 
" ject of lean and salbw abstinence between th« 
*« Roysd Exchange and Temple-bar." He added in- 
deed, in a milder tone, that he was ^bquainted with 
an iionest man of the trade, who lived near Soho, 
and -who would probably venture to print for me upon 
reasonable terms ; and that if I pleased, he would 
recommend me to him by a letter ; which (through 
the violent agitation of my spirits) I refused. 

I walked back to my lodging with a very heavy 
heart ; and with the most gloomy prospect before 
my eyes, put my favourite work into a hat-boX| 
which stands upon the head of my bed ; and there 
it ti^s remained ever since. 

JKow the favour I have to be^ of you, worthy Sir, 
155^ to recommend to the world, in one of your papei^s. 
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ftuch proposals' as I will bring to you next Sunday 
morning, or any dark evening this week, for publish- 
ing by subscription, the result of my laborious en- 
quiries, that I may be able Jto procure a decent main- 
tenance. If I should fail in this attempt, my affairs 
are at so low an ebb, that I must submit, for the safety 
of my person, to the confinement of the Fleet, or 
pass the rest of my days, perhaps, under the same 
Toof with the unfortunate Theodore, whose kingdom 
(I doubt) is not of this world. 

In the mean time, you will oblige me by pubHshing 
this account, that others may take warning by tny 
sad example. That the idle vanity of fathers, wKtn 
they read this story, may be restrained within proper 
bounds ; and young men not venture to engage 6'a 
learned profession, without the assistance of apriVttfe 
fortune, or the interest of great friends. Believe lie, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, it is much more to the purpose of 
a physician to have the countenance of a man oriro- 
man of quality, than the sagacity even of a Bocr- 
haave ; for let hinf have what share of learning lie 
pleases, if he has nothing better to recommend U^ 
to public favour, he must be content to hunger arid 
thirst in a garret.up four pair of stairs. 
1 am, Sir, 

(with all possible respect) 

the imfortunate 

T. M. 
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No. CXXIII. THURSDAY, MAY 8. 

— Dapibus, supremi 

Grata Testudo Jovis.— — Hor. 

IF there be truth m the common maxim, « That 
*' he deserves best of his cdfcntry, who can make 
" two blades of grass grow where only one grew be- 
" fore,** how truly conunendable must it be (since 
it is so great a merit to provide for the beasts of the 
field) to add to the sustenance of man ! and what 
praises are due to the inventor of a new dish ! By 
a nev^ dish, I do not mean the confounding, hashing, 
and disguising of an old one ; I cannot give that 
name to the French method of transposing the bodies 
of animals ; jserving up flesh in skins of fish, or the 
essence of either in a jelly : nor yet to the English 
wayiof maceratipg substances, and reducing all things 
to one uniform consistency and taste, which a good 
housewife calls potting : for I am of opinion, that 
Louis the fourteenth would not have given the re» 
ward he promised for the invention of a sixth order 
of architecture, to the man who should have jumbled 
together the other five. 

My meaning is, that as through neglect or caprice 
we Jiave lost some eatables, which our ancestors held 
in High esteem, as the heron, the bittern, the crane, 
and, I may add, the swan, it should seem requisite, 
in the ordinary revolution of things, to replace what 
has been laid' aside, by the introduction of some eat- 
able which was not known to our predecessors. But 
though invention may claim the first praise, great 
honour is due to the restorer of lost arts ; wherefore, 
if the earth does not really furnish a sufficient varie- 
ty of unlasted animals, I could wish that gentlemen 
of leisure and easy fortunes would apply themselves 
to recover the secret of fattening and preparing "^ 
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the table such creatures, as from disuse we do not 
at pi-csent know how to treat : and I should think it 
would be a noble employment for the lovers of anti- 
quity, to study to restore those infallible resources of 
luxury, the salt-water stews of the Romans. 

Of all tlie improvements in the modern kitchen, 
ihcre are none that cao bear a comparison with the 
introduction of TufU# We are indtbted for this der 
licacy, as well as for several others, to the generous 
spirit and benevdent zeal of the West-Indians* The 
firofiision of luxury, with which theCreoIian inEngland 
:cov«r8 his board, is intended only as a foil to the 
tDore exquisite dainties of Amcriea. His pride is to 
^umph in your neglect of the former, while he lar 
bours to serve you from the vast sliell, which smokes 
onder his face, and occasions him a toil almost. as in- 
tolerable, as that of his slaves in his plantations. But 
he would die in the service mtber than see his guests, 
for want ef a regular supply, eat a moi^el of any 
food which had not crossed the Atlantic ocean. 

Tliough it was nevfer my fortune to be regaled with 
■the true Creolian politeness, and though I cannot com- 
'pliment my countrymen on their endeavours to imi- 
tate it, I shall here give my readers a most faitliful 
account of the only turtle feast I ever had the honour 
to be present at. 

Towards the latter end of last summer, I called 
upon a friend in the city, who, though no West-lu- 
.dian, is. a great importer of Turtle for his own eat- 
ing. Upon my entrance at the great gates, my eyes 
were caught with the shells of that animaj, which 
•were disposed in great order along the walls ; and I 
-fttopt so long in astonishment at their size and niun- 
ber, that I did not perceive my friend's approach, 
who had traversed the court to receive me. Hov- 
iftver, I could find he was not displeased to see mf 
mttentioQ so deeply engaged upon the trophies of his 
luxury. Come, says he, if you love turtje, I'll shew 
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you a tight ; and bidding me follow him, he opened 
a door, and discovered six turtles swimming about 
in a vast cistcnn round which there hung twelve large 
legs of mutton, which he told me were just two days 
provision for the turtles ; for that each of them con* 
sumed a leg of mutton every day. He then carried 
me into the house, and shewing me some blankets 
of a peculiar sort, These, says he, are what tlie tur- 
tle lie in o'nights ; they are particidaiiy adapted to 
this use : I have established a manufacture of them 
in the West-Indies. But since you are curious in 
these matters, continued he, I'll shew you some more 
of my inventions. Immediately he unlocked a draw- 
er, and produced as many fine saws, chizels, and in- 
strumeDts of different contrivances, as would have 
made a figure in the apparatus of an anatomist. One 
was destined to start a rib : another to scrape the cai 
lipash ; the third to disjoint the vertebrae of the back- 
bone ; with many others, for purposes which I could 
not remember. The next scene of wonder was the 
kitchen, in which w^s an oven, that had been rebuilt 
with a mouth of a most uncommon capacity, cm pur* 
pose for the reception of an enormous turtle, which 
was to be drest that very day, and which my iriend 
insisted I should stay to partake of. I would gladly 
have been excused ; but he would not be denied : pro- 
posing a particular pleasure in entertaining a new be- 
ginner, and assuring me, that if I should not happen 
to like it, I need not fear the finding something to 
make out a dinner ; for that his wife, though she 
knew it would give him the greatest pleasure in the 
world, could never be prevailed on to taste a single 
morsd of turtle. He then carried me to the fish, 
which was to be the feast of the day, and bid me ol> 
serve, that though it had been cut in two full twenty 
hours, it was still alive. This was indeed a melan- 
choly truth : for I could plainly observe a tremulous 
motion almost continually agitating it, with^ now and 
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tbeOf more distinguishable throbbings. While I was 
examining these faint indications of senstbility, a yAly 
negro wench, observing me, came up with a handfiil 
of salt, which she sprinkled all OTer the creature. 
This instantly produced such violent con\*ulsions, that 
I was no longer able to look upon a scene of so much 
horror, and ran shuddering out of the kitchen. My 
friend endeavoured to satisfy me, by saying that the 
head and heart had been cut in pieces twenty hours be 
fore ; and that the whole was that instant to be plunged 
in boiling water : but it required some reflection, and 
more, or perhaps less philosophy than I am master of, 
to reconcile such appearances to human feelings. I 
endeavoured to turn the discourse, by asking what 
news ? He answered, '* There is a fleet arrived from 
^* the West-Indies." He then shook his head, and 
looked serious : and af^er a suspence, which gave 
room for melancholy apprehensions, lamented that 
they had been very unfortunate the last voyage, and 
lost the greatest part of their cargo of turtles. He 
proceeded to inform me of the various methods which 
had been tried for bringing over this animal in a heal- 
thy state ; for that the common way had been found 
to waste the fat which was the most estimable part : 
and he spoke with great concern of the miscarriage of 
a vessel, framed like a well-boat, which had dashed 
them against each other, and killed them. He then 
entered upon an explanation of a project of his own, 
which being out of my way, and much above my com- 
preliension, took up the greatest part of the morning. 
Upon heariry the cipck strike, he rung his bell, and 
asked if his turtle-cloaths were aired. While I .was 
meditating on thib new term, and, I confess unable to 
divine what it could mean, the servant brought in a 
coat and waistcoat, which my friend slipt on, and 
folding them round his body like a night-gown, declar- 
ed, that thou'gh they then hung so loose about hini) 
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by that time he had spoke with the turtle, he should 
stretch them as tight as a drum. 

Upon the first rap at the door, there entered a 
whole shoal of guests : for the turtle-eater is a gre- 
garious, I had almost said, a sociable animal : and I 
thought it remarkable, that in so large a number, 
there should not be one who was a whole minute later 
than the time : nay, the very cook was punctual ; 
and the lady of the house appeared, on this extraor- 
dinary day, the moment the dinner was served upon 
the table. Upon her first entrance, she ordered the 
shell to be moved from the upper end of the table> 
declaring she could not bear the smell or sight of it 
«:o Rcar her. It was immediately changed for a cou- 
ple of boiled chickens, to the great regret of all who 
sat in her neighbourhood, who followed it with their 
eyes, inwardly lamenting that they should never taste 
one of the good bits. In vain did they send their 
plates and solicit their share ; the plunderers, who 
were now in possession of both the shells, were sen- 
sible to no call but that of their own appetites, and 
till they had satisfied them, there was not one that 
would listen to any thing else. The eagerness, how- 
ever, and dispatch of their rapacity having soon 
shrunk the -choice pieces, they vouchsafed to help 
their friends to the coarser parts, as thereby they 
cleared their way for the search after other delica- 
cies ; boasting aloud all the while, that they had not 
sent one good bit to the other end of the table. 

When the meat was all made away with, and no- 
thing remained, but what adhered to the shell, our 
landlord, who during the whole time had taken care 
of nobody tut himself, began to exercise his various 
instruments ; and amidst his efforts to procure him- 
self more, broke out in praise of the superior flavour 
of the spinal marrow, which he was then helping him- 
self to, and for the goodness of which the -company 
bad his word. 
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The guests having now drank up all the grayyi and 
scraped the shells quite clean, the cloth was taken 
awayi and the wine brought upon the table. But this 
change produced nothing new in the conversaUou. 
No hunters were ever more loud in the posthumous 
fame of the hero of their sport, than our epicures in 
memory of the tuitle. To give some little variety to 
the discourse, I asked if they had never uied any 
other creature which might possibly resemble tliia 
exquisite food ; and proposed the experiment of an 
alligator, whose scales seemed, to be intended by na- 
ture for the production of green fat. I was stopt 
short in my reasoning by a gentleman, who told me) 
that upon trial of the alligator, there had bc^n found 
so strong a perfume in bis flesh, that the stomach 
nauseated, and could not bear it ;. and that this was 
owing to a ball of musk, which is always discovered 
in the head of that animaL I had however the satis- 
faction to perceive that my question did me no dis- 
credit with the company ; and before it broke up, I 
had no less than twelve invitations to turtle for the 
.ensuing summer. Besides the honour herein design- 
ed me, I consider these invitations as having more 
real value than so many shares in any of the bubbles 
JH the famous South-sea year ; and I make no doubt 
hut that, by the time they become due, they will be 
marketable in Change-alley. For as the gentlemen 
at White's have borrowed from thence the method of 
transferring the surplus dinners which they win at 
play, it is probable they will, in their tuni, furnish a 
hint to the alley, where it will soon be as common 
to transfer shares in turtle, as in any othei' kind of 
stock. 
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No. CXXIV* THURSDAY, MAY 15. 

MY correspondent of to-day will, I hope, forgive 
me, for so long delaying the publication of his letter. 
All I can say to this gentleman, and to those whose 
letters Jiave lain by me almost an equal length of time^ 
is, that no partiality to any performance of my own^ 
has occasioned any such delay. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. . 
Sir, 

MY highest ambition is to appear in the cause of 
the fair sex ; nor would any thing flatter my vanity 
so much, as the honour of standing, in this degene- 
rate age, the single champion of those, whom all 
mankind are bound to defend. No time seems more 
proper for this kind of gallantry, than the present ; 
now, when the graver sort of men are condnually 
throwing out sarcastic hints, at least, if not open in- 
vectives, against their lovely country-women ; and the 
younger and more sprightly arc, from I know not 
what- cause, less forward than ever in their defence* 
Though my abilities are by no means equal to my 
inclinations for their service, give me leave to offer 
to you, and yomr polite readers, a few thoughts on 
this interesting subject. » 

The malice of wits has, from time immemorial, 
attacked these injured beauties with the charge of le- 
vity and inconstancy ; a charge, 4pplicable indeed to 
the frailty of human nature in general, but by no 
means to be admitted to the particular prejudice of 
the most amiable part of the species. History and* 
experience inform us, that every different country 
produces a different race of peo^e : the ^sposition 
of the inhabitants, as weD as the complexion, re- 
ceives a colour from the clime in which they are 
bom. Tet the same sentiments do not idways 
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^iiDg from the same soil. Some strong pardcu* 
laiity of genius distinguishes every »ra &[ a na- 
tion. From hence arises what, in the language of 
the polite world, we call fisishion ; as variaUe with re- 
gard to principles as dress. It would be, in thj^i^ 
days, as uncommon and ridiculous, to profess the 
maxims of an old Englishman, as to strut about in 
a short cloak and trunk hose. The same vicissi^de 
of character takes place amoi:ig the ladies ; their con- 
duct however, has been still consistent and irreproach- 
able ; for they have always acted up to the dictates 
of fashion. 

The matrons of ancient Rome, though as remark- 
i^le for public spirit as those of Great Britain, wc^ 
by BO means so fbnd of public diversions. It appeajn 
from a hint which Horace has left iis, that they were 
. with difficulty prevailed on even to dance upon h<4y- 
days. In this, we may observe, they widely differed 
from those, Sabine dames, Jrona whom they derived 
their boasted extraction : for SiO strongly did tibi^ i 
think themselves bound by the restrictions of fashion, 
that they refused to imitate their illustrious anpeajU^rs, 
in that very circumstance, tp which their em|Hre ow- 
ed its original. 

We need not look back so fisur into antiquity for in- 
stances of this kind ; our own times may better sup* 
ply us. Cruelty, if we may believe the lovers of the 
last century, >ras the reigning passion of those ty« 
rsnts, to whom they devotied their hearts, their tar 
hours, and their understandings. No man, I {re- 
sume, will cast such an imputation on the pres^it 
rac^ of beai^ies : their influence is more benign, their 
glory is of a saore exalted nature : mercy is their 
characteristic. It wou}d be a piece of i^npudence to 
assert, thiat they do not in every respect excel their 
relentless great grandmothers. Beauty, Mr. fitz- 
Adam, is ^ peculiar perfection of ovir faur cotoiSb- 
|H>r^i^s, To vdbiat ^m^ but the J^ipialjk coQijiui* 
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ftioaof d>ese gentle creatui^Sy can be ascribed a luo4 
of miracle, a seeming change in the constitution of 
nature ? Till poetry and rouiance arc fbrgottem, the 
miseries of love will be remejnbeKed. Authors of 
the highest reputation have not scru^d to assure 
US) that the lovers of their days did very frequently 
forget to eat and drink ; nay, that tliey sometime* 
proceeded so £Eir as to. hang or drown themselvesi 
lor the sake of the cruel nymphs they adored; 
Whence comes it tben, that in an age, to which sui-^ 
cide is not unknown, no instances are to be met with 
of this disinterested conduct ? In the space of ntsavf 
yeai:s, I do not uemember above one, and that one 
occasioned by the lady's tenderness, not of heart, but 
of conscience. Mal.ter of ^t, therefore, proves the 
truth of my assertion ; our goddesses have laid aside 
the bloody disposition of pagan ^ols ; insomuch,, that 
scarce aay man living has seen a lover's bier covere4 
with cypress, or, indeed, with so much aa a willow 
gariaod. 

It were ingratitude not to acknowledge, to whom 
we are indeb^d for so great a blessing. The cele- 
brated inventors of modem n^mance, together witb 
the judicious writers of the stage, have the honoiH* 
of being the deliverers of their countrymen. So ar« 
dently have they pleaded the public cause, that tht 
ll^es are at last content to give up the reins, to ac- 
cept unmeaning flattery, ini^^ad of tender sighs, and 
admit innocent freedom, in the place of distant ado- 
ration. They have learnt to indulge their admirers 
with frequent opportuniities^of gazing on their charms, 
axid are grown too generous to conceal from them 
even the tittle filings of their tempers. Ner is this 
all : while the persuasive eloquence of these gentle- 
men has found the way to soften the rigour of the 
fair sex, they have animated the resolution of ours ; 
for by them are we instructed in the winning art of 
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modest assurance, and furnished with the dernier 
resort of indifference. 

You will not be surprised, Sir, that I speak so 
warmly on this subject, when you are informed how 
great a share of the public felicity falls to my lot 
Had the fashionable pehty of this kingdom continued 
in the same situation, in which it stood a hundred 
years ago, I had been, perhaps, the most fortunate 
man in the world. No heart is more susceptible of 
tender passions than mine, nor is my resolution 
strong enough to hold out against the slightest attacks 
of a pair of bright eyes. Love, weak as he is, has 
often made me his captive ; but I can never be too 
lavish of my applause to those generous beauties, 
who have been the authors of my pains: so &r haTe 
they ever been from glorying in their power, or in- 
sulting the miseries they occasioned, that they hare 
constantly employed the most effectual methods to 
free me from their fetters. By their indulgence it 
is, that 1 have arrived at the fifly-third year of ray 
life, without the incumbrance ©f a wife or legitimate 
children ; that I can now look back with pleasure on 
the dangers I have escaped, and forward with com* 
fort on the peace ajid quiet laid up for my old age. 
This, Sir, is my case ; gratitude prompts me to 
publish the obligations I owe ; and I beg leave to take 
this opportunity of paying my debt of honour, and 
«t the same time %i subscribing myself. 
Your constant reader, 
admirer, 

and very humble sei'vant. 
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No. CXXV. THURSDAY, MAY 22. 

HAD the many wise philosophers of antiquity^ 
who ha^ so often and so justly compared the life of 
man to a race, lived in the present times, they would 
have seen the propriety of tliat simile greatly aug^ 
mented : for if wc observe the behaviour of tlie po- 
lite part of this nation (that is, of all the nation) wc 
thtdl see that their whpie lives are one continued 
race> ia which every one is endeavouring to distance 
all behind him, and to overtake, or pass by, all who 
are before him s every one is flying fnnn hU inferiors 
in pursuit of his superiors, who fly from, hxm wkk 
equal alacrity. 

Were not the coikscquences of tbis ndicoloas pddt 
of the most destructive nature to the public, the 
scene would be really eatertaimog; Every tradesman 
is a merchsuit, etery merchant is a gentleman, and 
every gentleman one of the noblesse. We are a 
nation of gentry, " populus generosomm :" we have 
no such thing as common people anaong us : be* 
tween vanity and gin, the species, is utterly destroy- 
ed. The sons of our lowest mechamcs, acquiring 
with their learning at charity-schools, the laudable 
ambition of becoming gentle-folks, despise their pa* 
ternal occupations^,, and are all soHciting for the ho- 
nourable employments of tide-waiters asKi excisemcow 
Their girls are all milliners, maptua-makers, cht lady's 
women ; or presumptuously exercise thai gente^ 
profession,^ which used to be particularly reserved for 
the well^ucated daughters of deceased clergymen. 
Attorneys clerks and city 'prentices dress TAe cor- 
nets of dragoons, keep their mistresses and their 
huntei^s, criticise at the play, and toast at the tavern. 
The merchant leaves his counting-house for St. 
James's ; and the country gentleman his own affairs 
foi- those of the public, by which neither of them, 
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receive much benefit. Every commoner of distinc- 
tion is impatient for a peerage, and treads hard upon 
the heels of quality in dress, equipage, and expences 
of every kind. The nobility, virho can aim no higher, 
plunge themselves into debt and dependence, to pre- 
serve their rank ; and are even therfc quickly overta- 
ken by their unmercifiil pursuers. ' 

The same foolish vanity, that thus prompts us to 
imitate our superiors, induces us also to be, or to 
pretend to be, their inseparable companions ; or, as 
tlie phrase is, to keep the best company ; by whicb 
IS always to be understood, such company as are 
much alx>ve us in rank or fortune, and consequently 
.despise and avcud us, in the same manner as we our- 
selves do our inferiors. By this ridiculous afiPecta- 
tion are all the pleasures of social life, and ail the 
advantages of friendly converse utterly destroyed. 
We chuse not our companions for their wit or learn- 
ing, their good-humour or go^od-sense, but for 
their power of confening this imaginary dignity ; as 
if greatness was communicable, like the powers of 
the load-stone, by friction, or by contact, like 
electricity. Every young gentleman is taught to be- 
lieve it is more eligible, and more honourable, to de- 
stroy his time, his fortune, his morals, and his un- 
derstanding at a gaming-house with the best compa- 
ny, than to improve them all in the conversation of 
the most ingenious and entertaining of his equals : 
and every self-conceited girl, in foshionable life, chus- 
es rather to endure the affected silence and insolent 
head-ach of- my lady duchess for a whole evening» 
than to pass it in mirth and jollity witlKthe most ami- 
able of her acquaintance. For since it is pos»ble 
that some of my readers, who have not had the ho- 
nour of being admitted into the best company, should 
imagine that amongst s.uch there is ever the best con- 
versation, the most lively wit, the most profound 
Judgment, the most engaging affability and polite*^ 
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ncss ; it may be proper to inform them, that this is 
by no means always the case ; but that frequently in 
such conapany, little is said, and less attended to i 
no disposition appears either to please others, or to 
be pleased themselves ; but that in the room of all 
the before-mentioned agreeable qualifications, cards 
are introduced, endued with the convenient power 
of reducing, all men's understandings, as well as their 
fortunes, to an equality. 

It b pleasant to observe h«w this race, converted 
into a kind of perpetual warfare, between the good 
and bad company in this country, has subsisted for 
half a century last past ; in which the former have 
been perpetually pursued by the latter, and fairly 
beaten out of all their resources for superior distinc- 
tion ;,ont of innumerable fashions in dress, and va- 
riety of diversions ; every one of which they have 
been obliged to abandon, as soon as occupied by their 
impertinent rivals. In vain have they atmed them- 
selves with lace and embroidery, and intrenched them- 
selves in hoops and furbelows : in vain have they had 
recourse to full-bottomed perriwigs, and toupees ; to 
high-heads, and low-heads, and no heads at all ; 
trade has bestowed riches on their competitors, and 
riches have procured them equal finery. Hair has 
curled as gentecly on one side of Temple-bar, as on 
the other, and hoops have grown to as prodigious a 
magnitude in the foggy air of Cheapside, as in the 
purer regions of Grosvenor square and Hill-street. 

With as little success have operas, oratorios, ri- 
dottos, and other expensive diversions been invented 
to exclude bad company : tradesmen by enhancing 
their prices, have found tickets for their wives and 
daughters, and by this means have been enabled to 
insult the good company, their customers, at their 
own expence : and, like true conquerors have obliged 
the enemy to^ay for th eir defeat. But this stratagem 
has in some measure been obviated by the prudence 
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of d^ veiy best company, vrhoy for this, mnd mwf 
other wise consideradons, have usiially declined pay- 
ing them at alL 

For snany years was this cpmbat between th^ good 
and bad company of tins metropolis performed, tike 
the ancient tilts and tournasnents, before his majesty 
and the royal family, every Friday nig^ in the draw- 
ing-roottn at St* James's ; wfakh now app^u:s, as it 
usually fares with the seat of war, desolate and umn- 
habited, and totally deserted by both sides : except 
that on a twelfth-night the bad company never fail to 
assemble, to commemorate annually the victories they 
have there obtained. 

The good company being thus every where put to 
flight, they thought. pixjper sit last to retire to their 
own citadds; that is, to form numerous and brilliant 
assemblies at their own hotels, in which they ima- 
gined, that they could neither be imitated, nor in- 
truded on. But here again they were grievously 
mistaken ; for no sooner was the signal given, tmt 
every little lodging-house in town, of two rooms and 
a closet on a floor, or rather of two closets and a 
cupboard, teemed with card-tables, and o\Nerflowed 
with company : and as maku)g a crowd was the great 
point here principally aimed at, the smaller the houses, 
and the more indifferent the company, this point was 
the more easily effected. Nor could intrusicm be 
better guarded against than imitation ; for by some 
means or other, either by the force of beauty or d 
dress, of wealth or impudence, of folly enough to 
lose great sums at play, or of knavery enough to 
win them, or of some such eminent or extraordinary 
qualifications, their plebeian enemies soon broke 
through the strongest of their barriers, and mingled 
in the thickest of their ranks, to the utter destruction 
of all superiority and distinction. 

But though it must be owned that the affairs xd tH< 
:g0Dd company are now in a very tmd situation, yet 1 
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would not have them despair, nor perpetually cany 
about the marks of their defeat in their countenafieesi 
60 visible in a mixture oifierte and dejection. They 
have still one asylum left to fly to, which with all 
their advantages of birth and education, it is surpris- 
ing they should not long since have discovered ; but 
since they have not, I shall beg leave to point it out ; 
and it is this : that they once more retire to the long- 
deserted forts of true British grandeur, their prince- 
ly seats and magnificent castles in their several coun- 
tries ; and there arming themselves with religion and 
virtue, hospitality and charity, civility and friendship, 
bid defiance to their impertinent pursuers. And 
though I will not undertake that they shall not, even 
here, be followed in time, and imitated by their in- 
feriors, yet so Averse are all ranks of peo{de at pre- 
sent to this sort of retirements so totally disused from 
the exercise of these kinds of arms, and so unvnlling 
to return to it, that I will venture to promise, it will 
be very long before they can be overtaken or attacked; 
but that here, and here only, they may enjoy th^r 
favourite singularity unmolested, for half a century 
to come. 



No. CXXVI. THURSDAY, MAY 39. 

I AM favoured by a correspondent vrith the follow- 
ing little instructive piece, which he calls 

THE ART OF HAPPINESS. 

A good temper k one of the principal ingredients 
of happinessr This, it may be said, is the work of 
nature, and must be bom with us : and sp in a good 
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measure it ts ; yet somettmes it may be acquired by 
art) and idways improved by culture. Almost every 
object that attracts our notice^ has its bright, and its 
dai'k side : he that habituates himself to look at the 
diapleasiiig side, will sour his dispo^libn, and conse- 
quently impair his happiness ; while he who constant- 
ly beholds it on the bnig^ht side, insensibly meUbrates 
^s temper, and in conseqitente of it, improves his 
own happiness, and the happiness of all about hhn. 

Arachne and Melissa are two friends. They are 
both of them women in years, af^d alrWe in ^rt!i, 
fortune, educaticm, and accomphi^ments. They were 
originally alike in temper too : but by different ma- 
nagement are s;rown the reverse of each other. Ar- 
achne has accustomed herself to lobk only on the 
dark side of every object. If a new poem or play 
makes its appearance^ with a thousand brillimicies, 
and but one or two blemishes, she slightly skims 
<yver the passage that should give her pleasure, and 
dweUrupon those ionly that fill her wkh dislike. If 
you shew her a very excellent portrait, she looks at 
aome part of the drapery which has been neglected, 
or to a hand or finger that has been left unfinished. 
Her garden is a very beautiful one, and kept with 
great neatness and elegancy ; but if you take a walk 
with her in it, she talkaof nothing but blights and 
storms, of snails and caterpillars, and how impossible 
it is to keep it from the litter of falling leaves and 
woroOHcasts. If ybu ^it down ia one of her temples, 
to enjoy a delightful prospect, she observes to you, 
jihat there i* too much w©od, or too little water ; 
that the day is too' sutmyr or too gloomy ; that it is 
sultry, or windy ; and finishes with a long harangue 
upon the wrl^libi^dn^ss of x>ur cfimate. When you 
return with hep to the company, in hopes of a little 
cheerM'^GteveTBidion, she osBts^gUKMn 6i^r all, by 
.'giving y^u the histtfrr of her jO^v^ bid he^kh, or 
^ somftf Q^tochci^r lEccsdaai&ctlnct has^efallen^ one of 
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lier daughter's dlkild£<en. Thu0 «he insensibly siAks 
her own spkritS) and the spirits of all around her, and 
at last diseoversi ^he knows not why^that her friends 
are grave. 

Melissa is the reverse of all this. By constantly 
habituating herself to look only on the bright side of 
objects, she preserves a perpetual cheeifulness in 
herself, which by a kind of happy contagion, she 
communicates to all about her. If any misfortune 
has befallen her^ she coiisiders it might have been 
worsei and is thankful to Providence for an escape. 
She rejoices in solitude^ i^s it gives her an opportu- 
nity of knoTfl^ing her^lf ; a^d in. society, because she 
c^ communiqite the happiness :she enjoys. Shec^?* 
poses every man^s virt^^^ to ,hi^ failings, and can 
find o^tcsqiuethingtp cherish £^nd $^]^udin the very 
worst of lu^ acqv^aintfUH^e. She op^s ev^ry book 
with a d^re tp be enUirta^ed or instructed, apd 
therefore jsel^o^i mi^^es ivh»t *e. looks for. Wsfk 
with her, though- it be but on a heath or a oonimoii, 
aiid sfafi.will discover nui^g^r^ss^ beauties, unobserv- 
e^^Jbefore, in the hills, t|^ d^i^ Jjie broom» the b»ke% 
and tXiG vapieg^ted flP9^Qri^ oi njeeds and poppies. 
She enjoys <eyery chf^^^e of weather and of seascHi, 
as bringing with it something, rf heaUi or conveni- 
ence. In conversation it is a rule with her never to 
start -a ^ubjeot that l^d|i to any thinjgglooniy or dis- 
s^;reeable ; you therelc^, i;ie^er hear h«r repeating 
her own grieyanoes, or those of her neighbours, or 
(what Is w^rst of all) their f^i^ts or imperfections . 
If any thing of the latter kind be mentioned in her 
hearing, she has the address to tum it into enter* 
tsunment, by changing the most odious ruling into 
a pleasant nullery. Thus Melissa, like the bee^.ga* 
thers honey from every weed ; while Aracbne, like 
the spider, sucks poison from the Purest flowers* 
The consequence is, that of two tempers, once very 
nearly allied, the one ia for e^ver sour and dissi^s^ed, 
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the other always gay and cheeiful ; the one spreads 
an universal gloom ; the other a continual sunshine. 

There is nothing more worthy of our attention than 
this art of happiness. In conversation, as well as 
life, happiness very often depends upon the slightest 
incidents. The taking notice of the badness of the 
weatlier, a north-east wind, the approach of winter, 
or any trifling circumstance of the disagreeable kindi 
shall insensibly rob a whole company of its good hu- 
mour, and fling every member of it into the vapours. 
If therefi)i*e, we would be happy in ourselves, and arc 
desirous of communicating that happiness to all about 
us, these minutiae of conversation ought carefully to 
be attended to. The brightness of the sky, the length- 
ening of the days, the increasing verdure of the 
spring, the arrival of any little piece of good news, 
or whatever carries with it the most distant glimp&e 
of joy, shall frequently be the parent of a social and 
happy conversation. Good manners exact from us 
this regard to our company. The clown may repine 
at the sunshine that ripens his harvest, because his 
turnips are burnt up by its but the man of refine- 
ment will extract pleasure from the thunder-storm 
to which he is exposed, by remarking on the plenty 
and refreshment which may be expected from such 
a shower. 

Thus does good manners, as well as good sense, 
direct us to look at eVery object on the bright side ; 
and by thus acting, we cherish and improve both the 
one and the other. By this practice it is that Me- 
lissa is become the wisest and best-bred woman 
living ; and by this practice may every man and wo- 
man arrive at that easy benevolence of temper, 
which the worid calls good-nature, and the scripture 
charity, whose natural and never-failing fruit is hap* 
piness. 

I cannot better conclude this paper than with the 
following ode, which I received from another cor- 
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respondent, and winch deems to be writt^eh in the 
same spirit of cheeriulness with the above ^Bsay. 

ODE TO MORNING. 

THE sprightly messenger of day, 
To Heav'n ascending tunes the lay, 
^ That waHcs the blushing morn : 
Cheer'd with th* inspiring notes, I rise, 
And hail the PowV, whose glacl supplies 
Th' enliven'd plains adorn. 

Far hence retire, O Night I thy praise^ 
Majestic queen I in nobler lays 

jyready has been sting : 
When thine owli spheres expire, thy name, 
Secure from time, shall rise in fame^ 

ImmortalistM by Yoong. 

See, while I ispeak, Aurora lihedli 
Her eariy honours o*er the meads. 

The springing vairey^ smile ; 
With cheerful haste, the village swuh 
Renews the labours of the plain, 

And meets th* aecudtomed tdl. 

Day's nvqnarfch coihes to blesVthe yekr I 
WingM Zei)hyfs wanton found his caiii 

Along th' acthereal r6ad ; 
Plenty and He^th attend his beam's. 
And Truth divinely bright, proclaims 

The tisit of the God. 

Aw*d by the view, my soul reycreS 
The great First Cause, that badegthe spheres 
In tuneful order movf :, 

K t 
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Thine is the sable-mantled night* 

Unseen Almighty ! and the light 

The radiance of thy love. _ 

Hark I the awakened grove repays 
With melody the genisd rays, 

And echo spreads the strain ; 
The streams in gtnteful murmurs nuj 
The bleating flocks salute the sun. 

And music glads the plain; 

While Nature thus her charms displays^ 
Let me enjoy the fragrant breezei 

That op'ning flaw*rs diffuse ; 
Temp'rance and Innocence attend, 
These are your haunts, your influence lend. 

Associates of the muse ! 

Riot, and Guilt, and wasting Care, 
And fell Revenge, and black Despair, 

Avoid the Morning's light ; 
Nor beams the sun, nor blooms the rose 
Their restless passions to compose. 

Who Virtue's dictates slight. 

Along the mead, and in the wood, 
And on the margin of the flood. 

The goddess walks confest ; 
She gives the landscape pow'r to charm, 
The sun his genial heat, to warm 

The wise and gen'rous breast. 

Happy the man ! whose tranquil mind 
Sees Nature in her changes kind, 

And pleas'd the whole 8urve3r8 ; 
For him the mom benignly smiles. 
And evenhig shades reward the toils 

That measure out his days. 
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The vaiying year may shift the scene. 
The sounding tempest lash the main. 

And Heav'n*s own thunders roll ; 
Calmly he views the bursting storm, 
Tempests nor thunder can deform 

The morning of his souL 

C. B. 



No. CXXVII. THURSDAY, JUNE 5. 

Quia xiovos hie nostris soccessit scdibils ho^s ? 

Qpem sese ore ferens 2— - Viro. 

ALTHOUGH I profess myself a zealous advocate 
for modem fitshion, and have countenanced some of 
its boldest innovations, yet I cannot but recal my ap- 
probation, when I see it making some very irregular 
and unjustifiable sallies, in opposition to true policy 
and reasons of state. In testimony of the perfect 
qmetism I have hitherto observed in this resp^t, I 
defy any <Hie to convict me of having uttered one 
syllable in praise of the good roast beef of old Eng- 
land, since the conspiracy set on foot by the Creolian 
e^cures totally to banish it our island. On the other 
hand, it is well known I have been lately present at 
a turtle feast in perAn, and have at this very hour 
several engagements upon my hands. I have acqui- 
es<:ed like¥rise with great and sudden revolutions in 
dress, as well as taste : I have submitted, in oppo- 
sition to the clamours of a numerous party, to dis- 
mantling the entrenchments of the hoop, on a tacit 
promise from my fair country womei^ (in compliance 
to the application of the young men) that they would 
leaTe the small of the leg at least as visible as before 
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I have made no objection to their wearing ihe car* 
dinal, though it be a habit of popish etymology) and 
was, I am afraid, first invented to hide the duttish- 
ness of French dishabille. Nay, I have evefi con- 
nived at the importation of rouge* upon a serious 
conviction that a fine woman has an incontestible right 
to be mistress of her own complexion } neither do I 
know that we have any pretence to subject her to 
the necessity of telling us on the morrow, the late 
hours she was under engagement to keep the night 
before ; a grievance, which through the extreme de- 
licacy of her natural complexion, could no otherwise 
be remedied. 

My absolute comj^iance in so many important in- 
stances, will I hope secure me from any imputation 
of prejudice against the dominion of feuihion, wliich 
I am at last under the necessity of opposing, as it has 
introduced under its sanction, one of the most dan- 
gerous and impolitic customs that was ever admitted 
into a commonwealth, which is the imnatural and 
unconstitutional practice of inoculation. The evil 
tendency of this practice I have such unansweraA>Ie 
argmnents to evince, as I doubt not will banish it 
our island, and send it back to the confines of Cir- 
cassia, from whence one could hardly suspect a lady 
of quality would have been so wicked as to have £m- 
ported it. 

1 must first premise, which is hot greatly to its 
credit, that it is of Turkish extraction ; and < to 
speak as a man) I profess I OTead lest it should be 
a means of introducing, in these opera days, some 
more alarming practices of the seraglio. 

It seems likewise, by the by, to strike at the be- 
lief of absolute predestination ; for (as a seealous Cal- 
vinist gravely remarked) is it not very plresumptuous 
for a young l^dy^to attempt securing not above twenty 
spots in her {iace, wken perhaps it is absolutely de- 
creed she shall havie two hundred^ or none at alt ? 
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But to my first argument. The worlds in general 
(for I pay no regard to what the author of the Per- 
sian letters asserts to the contrary) is certainly much 
over-peopled ; and the proofs of it in this metropolis, 
we cannot but visibly remark, in the constant labour 
of builders, masons, &c. to fit up habitations for the 
increasing supernumeraries. This inconvenience had 
in a great measure been prevented, by the proper 
number of people who were daily removed by the 
small-pox in the natural way ; one at least, in seven 
dying, to the great ease and convenience of the sur- 
vivors ; whereas since inoculation has prevailed, all 
hopes of thinning our people that way are entirely 
at an end ; not above one in three hundred being ta- 
ken off, to the great incumbrance of sodety. So 
that, unless we should speedily have a war upon the 
continent, we shall be in danger of being eaten up . 
with famine at home, through the multiplicity of our 
people, whom we have taken this unnatural method 
of keeping alive. 

My second argument was suggested to me by a 
very worthy country gentleman of my acquaintance, 
whom I met this morning taking some fresh air in 
the park. 1 accosted him with the free impertinence 
of a friend at the first interview. " What brought 
" you to town, Sir ?" " My wife. Sir, (says he, in a 
" very melancholy tone) my wife. It had pleased 
" her the first four years of our marriage, to live 
" peaceably in the coimtry, and to employ herself 
'' in setting out her table, visiting her neighbours, 
** or attending her nursery ; and if ever a wish broke 
" out after, the diversions of the town, it was easily 
" soothed down again, by my saying with accents of 
" tenderness. My dear, we would certainly see Lon- 
" don this spring, but my last letters tell me, the 
" small pox is very much there. But no sooner had 
^' she heard the fatal success of inoculation, than 
^ she insisted on the trial of it; has succeeded; und 
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" having ba£3ed my old valuable argument to keep 
" her in the country, has hurried me to town, and 
" is now most industriously making up her four 
*' years loss of time at the abbey, by entering with 
*' the most courageous spirit into every party of plea- 
" sure she can possibly partake of." 

The inference I would make from my friend's sto- 
ty, is, not that the nation is deprived hereby of a 
convenient bugbear to confine ladies to the country ; 
an abuse, I ^ould by no means countenance : but to 
shew only to our sagacious pfliticians, who are search- 
ing for more important reasons, that it is undoubtedly 
owing to the increase of inoculation, together with 
the numl^er of convenient turnpikes, that so many 
of .pur wortl^ country gentlemen have evacus^ted 
their hospitable seats, and roll away with safety and 
tnuiquillity to town^ to the great diminution of coun- 
try neighbourbop^i), and the insufferable incumbrance 
of all public places in. this me^opolis. 

Another ill consequence of this practice I have ce- 
marled ipore. than once, in walking rpund the cirdc 
at Raqelagh.' Beauties a^e, naturally disposed to be 
a .little .in^l^nt ; and a consciousness ^qf superior 
charms, w)iere the ppssesjiion is con^i*nied to the 
party, is \ery apt to br^,s^ out intp little triumphant 
airs and sallie^^of haughtiness tpward^ tl>ose of avow- 
ed inferiority in that'resipcct. Hence tthat.sdr of de- 
fiance, so visible in the looks of our finest womeni 
which in the last age was softened and corrected wiUi 
some small traits of meekness and timidity ; while 
the unh^py groupe of plajn wom^n, who bear abopt 
them those honourable scars for which they ought 
to be revered, can scarcely meet with a beauty whp 
will drop them a cuit'sy, or a beau who will lead theia 
to their chariots* 

Neither do I think it for the advantage of a comt 
morswealth to be overstocked with beauties. They 
arc undoubtedly the most suitable furniture fot public 
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places, very proper objects to embellish an assembly 
room, and the prettiest points of view in the park ; 
but it is believed by some^ that your plain women, 
whos^ understandings are not perverted by admira- 
tion, make thtt discreetest wives, and the best mo« 
thert : so that to secure a constant supply of fit and 
ugly women to act in these necessary capacities, this 
modem invention fiw the preservation of pretty feces 
ought no doubt to be abolished; \ince, on a just com- 
putation, ten fine women per annum (which we can 
never want in England) will be sufficient to entertain 
the beau monde for a whole season, and completely 
furnish all the public places every night if properly 
disposed. 

I had some thoughts of laying these arguments 
against inoculation before the legislature, in hopes 
that they wouM strengthen them with tlieir authcu'ity, 
and give them the sanction of a law against so per- 
nicious an invention : but I was discouraged by a 
friend, who convinced nie, that however just I might 
be in my opinion, that our people were growing too 
numerous, and in the cause to which I imputed it, 
the pernicious success of inoculation ; yet it might 
be impolitic to attempt reducing them at tliis critical 
season, when the legislature may have occasion to dis- 
pose of tliem some other way. He proposed to me, 
as the most effectual means of suppressing this grow- 
ing evil, that it should be recommended to some 
2;ealous and fashionable preacher to denounce his 
anathemas against it, which would not fail to deter 
lull ladies of quality from the practice of it. But I 
%ould rather propose, that a golden medal should be 
||;iven by the college of physicians to the ablest of 
be profession, who should publish the completest 
ise to prove (as undoubtedly might be proved) 
That whatever distemper any person shall die of 
at seventy years of age, must infallibly be owing 
to his having been inoculated at seven : and that 
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*< every person who has had the small pox by hiocu- 
*' lation, may have it afterwards ten times in the na- 
" tural way." 



No. CXXVIIU THURSDAY, JUNE 12. 

MONTAIGNE tells us of a gentleman of hb 
country, much troubled with the gout, who being 
advised by his physicians to abstain from salt meats, 
asked what else they would give him to quarrel with 
in the extremity of his fits ; for that he imagined, 
cursing one minute the Bologna sausages, and ano- 
ther the dried tongues he had eaten, was some miti- 
gation of his pain. 

If all men, when they are either out of healtli, or 
out of humour, would vent their rage after the man- 
ner of this Frenchman, the world would be a much 
quieter one than we see it at present. But dncd 
tongues and sausages have no feeling of our displea- 
sure ; therefore we reserve it for one another: and 
he that can wound his neighbour in his fame, or sow 
the seeds of discord in his family, derives happiness 
to himself. 

I once knew a husbaBd and wife, who without hav- 
ing the least tincture of affection for each other, or 
any single accomplishment of mind or person, made 
a shift to live comfortably enough, by contributing 
equally to the abuse of their acquaintance. The 
consideration of one another's uneasiness, or what 
was still better, that it was in their power to inflict 
it, kept psdn, sickness and misfortune fix>m touching 
them too nearly. They collected separ^ely the scan- 
dal of the day, and made themselves company for 
one another, by consulting how tbey might disperse 
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it with additions and improvements. I have known 
the wife to have been cui^ed of a fit of the cholic, hy 
the husbaiid'& telling her that a young lady of her 
acquaintance was run off with her father's footman ; 
and I once sAw the husband sit with a face of delight 
to have a tooth drawn, upon my bringing him the 
news that a very particular friend of his was a bank- 
rupt in the GaaEette. Their losses at cards were what 
chiefly tormented them ; not so much from a princi- 
ple of avarice, as from the consideration that what 
they had lost, others had won ; and upon these oc- 
casions the family peace has been sometimes dis- 
turbed. But a fresh piece of scandal, or a new mis«» 
fortune befolling any of the neighbourhood, has im- 
mediately set matters right, and made them the hap- 
piest people in the world. 

I think it is an observation of the witty and inge* 
nious author of Tom Jones (I forget his words) that 
the only unhappy situation in marriage is a state of 
indifference^ Where people love one another, says 
he, they have great pleasure in obliging ; and where 
they hate one another, they have equal pleasure in 
tormenting* But where they have ne'ither love nor 
hatred, and of consequence, no desire either to please 
or plague, there can be no such thing as happiness. 
That this observation may be true in general, 1 very 
readily allow ; yet 1 have instanced a couple who, 
though aa indifferent to each other as it was possible 
for man and wife to be, have yet contrived to be happy 
through the misfortunes of their friends. 

But it is nevertheless true of happiness, that it is 
principally to be found at home ; and therefore it is 
that in most families one visits, one sees the husband 
and wife (instiead of contenting themselves with the 
miseries of their neighbours) mutually plaguing one 
another : and afUr a auccessbn of di^^utes, contra- 
dictions, mortifications^ sneers, pouts, abuses, and 
sometimes Mows, they retreat separately into com- 
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pany, and are the easiest and pleasantest people 
alive. 

That this is to be mutually haj^y^I believe few 
married couples will deny ; especially if they have 
lived togetiier a fortnight, and of course are grown 
tired of obliging. But it has been very luckily dis- 
coveredy that as our sorrows are lessened by pardci- 
pation, so also are our joys ; and that unless the 
pleasure of toimenting be confined entirely to one 
party, the happiness of eitlier can by no means be. 
perfect. The wife therefore of a meek and tender 
disposition, who makes it the study of her life to please 
and oblige her husband, and to whom he is indebted 
for every advantage he enjoys, is the fittest object of 
his tyranny and aversion. Upon such a wife he may 
exert himself nobly, and have all the pleasure to 
himself; but 1 would advise him to enjoy it with 
some little caution, because (though the weekly Inlls 
take no notice of it) there -is ideally such a disease aa 
a broken heart ; and the misfortune is, that there is 
no tormenting a dead wife. 

Happy is the husband of such a woman : for un- 
less a man goes into company with the conscious 
pleasure of having left his wife miserable at home, 
his temper may not be proof against every accident 
he may meet with abroad : but having first of all 
discharged his spleen and ill-humour upon his own 
family, he goes into company prepared to be pleased 
and happy with every thing that occurs : or if crosses 
and disappointments should unavoidably happen, he 
has a wife to repair to, on whom he can bestow with 
interest every vexation he has received. Thus it was 
honestly and wisely said by the old serjeant of seventy, 
who, when his officer asked him how he came to 
marry at so great an age, answered, " Why ? and 
" please your honour-, they teaze and put me out of 
<' humour abroad, and so I go home and beat my 
" wife." And indeed ha|q>y is it for society that men 
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have commonly such repositories for their ill-humour; 
for I can truly assert^ that the easiest, the best na- 
turedy and the most entertaining man 1 know out of 
his own house, is the most tyrannical master, bro^- 
ther, husband, and father in the whole world ; and 
who, if he had bo family to make miserable at 
home, would be the constant disturber of every party 
abroad. 

But I am far from limiting this particular privi- 
lege to a husband : the wife has it sometimes in her 
power to enjoy equal happiness. For instance, when 
a woman of family 'and spirit condescends to marry 
for a maintenance a wealthy citizen, whose delight is 
in peace, quietness, and domestic endearmc;nts; such 
a woman may continually fill his house with routs and 
hurricanes ; she may teaze and fret him with her 
superiority of birth ; she may torment his heart with 
jealousy, and waste his substance in rioting and gam- 
ing. She will have one advantage too over the male 
^yrantt inasmuch as she may carry her triumph be- 
yond the grave, by making the children of her huv 
band's footmen the inheritors of his foi*tune. 

Thus, as an advocate for matrimony, I have en- 
tered into a pardcular disquisition of its principal 
comforts ; and that no motives m^ be wanting to in- 
duce men to engage in it, I have endeavoured to 
shew that it is next to an impossibility for a coufde 
to mi^arry, since hatred as well as lave, and indif- 
ference as well as either (I mean if people have sense 
enough to make a right use of their friends misfor- 
tunes) is sufficient for happiness. Indeed it is hard to 
guess, when one reads in the public papers that a 
treaty of marriage is on foot between the rigJKt ho- 
nourable lord somebody, and lady Betty such-a-one, 
whether his lordship's and the lady's passion be love 
or hatred : and, to say trutli, it is of very little con- 
sequence to which of these passions their desire of 
coming togetlier is first owing j it being at le?"-' 
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to {bury that in the compass of a month, they hate 
one another Jieartily. But let not this deter any of 
my readers from entering into the state of matrimo- 
ny ; since the pleasure of obliging the object of our 
desires, is at least equalled by the pleasure of tor- 
meming the object of our aversion. 



N0.CXHX. THURSDAY, JUNE If. 

I SHALL make no apology for the following mitF 
tellaneous letters, unless it be to the writers of them, 
for so long delaying their publication. 

To Mr. Fitt-Adam. 
Sir, 

THE late earl Marshal applying to a bookseller st 
Paris for some English books, was answered by the 
Frenchman that he had none in hb shop, except 
•* une petite bagatelle,** called the Bible. Your 
readers will be informed, that this <^ petite bagatelle," 
as the bookseller termed it, contains (among other 
matters) some little treatises of eastern wisdom, and 
particularly certain maxims collected by one King 
Solomon, of whom mention is made inPrior*s poems. 
Solomon was, as Captain Bltih says of Scipio, a 
pretty fellow in his day, though most of his maxims 
ha?e been confuted by experience. But I only make 
mention of him, to shew how exactly the " virtuous 
^ woman'* of that monarch corresponds with the 
*« fine lady*' of the present times. 

*^ Who can find a virtuous woman ?'* says Solomon. 
By the way, he must have kept sad company, or else 
virtuous women were extremely scarce in those days: 
for it will be no boast to say that five thousand virtu* 
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ous wometl fsay be assembled at any time in this 
metrop<4is, on a night^s warning. Solomon describes 
the character so that it is not easy to mistake it. 
^^ She bringeth her food from afar.'' That is to say, 
the tea-table of the virtuous woman is supplied with 
sugar and cordials from Barbadoes, and with tea from 
China ; the bread and butter and scandal only being 
the produce of her native country. " She riseth 
« whilst it is yet night." This cannot literally be 
said of our modem virtuous women ; but one may 
venture to assert, that if to rise while it is yet night, 
be the characteristic of virtue, to sit up- the whole 
night, and thereby to have no occasion for rising a^all, 
must imply no owiinary measure of goodness. " She 
*' stren^eneth her arms." This is a circumstance 
of some delicacy : such mysteries suit not the vulgar 
ear. The husband of the virtuous woman may say, 
as the poet says of friendship .with the great, " ex- 
** pertus metuit." " She maketh herself coverii^gs 
^' of tapestry ; her cloathing is silk and purple." 
This plainly indicates that no lady can be consum* 
mately virtuous, unless she wear brocaded silks, and 
robings of French embroidery. To these Solomon, 
with all the accuracy of a tire-wonaan, adds purple 
ribbons. This passage is liable to misapplication ; 
but the words »« she maketh herself coverings," mean 
not that a virtuous woman must of necessity be a 
workr woman ; to make, signifies to occasion the mak- 
ing of 4kny thing : thus a person is said to make in- 
terest, when m truth, it is not he, but his money that 
makes the interest. Thus Augustus fought battles 
by {Hpoxy ; and thus many respectable personages 
beget children. So that a virtuous woman need not 
embroider in person ; let her pay for the work she 
bespeaks, and no more is required. << Her husband 
*Vis known in the gates." More universally known 
by his relation to his wife, than by bis own name. 
Thus you are told at public places, ^^ that is Mrs. 
L 2 
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^ Such-a-one's husband, or he that married Lady 
** Such-a-one." «' He sitteth among the elders of 
•< th^ knd.*' At White's, ^here the elders of the 
land assemble themselves. 

Let me add one more instance of the Hmilitude bo« 
tween a fine lady and the virtuous vroman of S<^omoB, 
and I have done. When a lady returns home, at five 
in the morning, from the nocturnal mysteries of 
bragg, how must the heart of her husband exult, 
when he sees her flambeaux rivalling the light of the 
sun 1 May he not cry out in the words of the eastern 
monarch, ^ Blessed is the virtuous woman ; ker can* 
** die goeth net out by night.'' 
I am. Six, 

Your most humble servant. 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
I HAVE had the honour of sitting in the three 
last parliaments : for as it was always my <q>inkm 
that an lumest man should sacrifice every private con- 
sideration to the service of his country, I spared no 
expence at my elections, nor afterwardftto support an 
interest in my borough, by giving annuities to half 
the corporation, building a town-hall, a market-house, 
and a new steeple to the church, together with a pre* 
sent of a ring of bells, that used to stun me with thdr 
noise. To defray all these expences, I was obliged 
to mortgage my estate to its full value, excepting 
only two thousand pounds, which sum I toolc up 
i^^ainst th6 last general election, and went down t0 
my bgrough, where I was told there would be an 
opposition. What I heard was true ; an absolute 
stranger had declared himself a candidate; and 
^ough I spent every farthing of my two thousand 
pounds, and was promised the votes^ and int^^est of 
the mayor and corporation, they every man of them 
went againit me> and I lost my election. 
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As I have now no opportunity of semng my coun* 
try, and have a wife and seven small children to 
inaintalhy I have been at last concerting measures 
how I might do a small service to myself: and as 
there are many worthy gentlemen at present in the 
same unfortmiate situation, 1 cannot think of a better 
expedient, than to recommend to the parliament at 
their nelit meeting, the passing an act for raising a 
fund towards the building and endowing an hospital 
for the relief and support of decayed members. I 
mention it thus early, because I would give the legis- 
lature Ume to deliberate upon such a proposal. And 
surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam^ if the loss of a limb shall be 
sufficient to entitle the meanest soldier or sailor in 
the service to this privilege, how much more worthy 
of relief is the disabled patriot, who has sacrificed 
^is family and fortune to the interest of his country ! 

Your inserting this letter will greatly oblige, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

B. D. 

P. S. All gentlemen residing in town, who have 
lost their fortunea by former parliaments, and their 
elecdont in this, are desired to meet on Saturday 
the SI St of this instant June, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, at the cat and bagpipe in St. Giles's, to 
consider of the abov& proposal, or of any other ways 
and nieans for. their immediate support N. B. A 
dinner will be provided at nine-pence a head. 

Sia, 

THE prostitution of cha^racters, g^ven in behalf of 
bad servants, has been long a grievance, demanding 
the attention of the public. Give me leave to awaken 
it, by a specimen from my own experiences 

Some time since, an old servant left me, upon short 
notice. I had another recommended, as ^ very ho* 
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^ nest/* by a neighbouring fiLmilyi vhom he bad 
served. As I was pressed for time, I took him upon 
that single qualification in lieu of all the rest ; and 
relying upon the rq;>eated assurance of his integrity, 
reposed an entire ccmfidence in him. In some UtUe 
time, however, finding an increase of expence ia the 
articles under his puticular management, I discover- 
ed upon observation, that the perquisites, or rather 
plunder of his province, had been nearly- doubled. 
His dismission, you may imagine, ensued, andcom- 
plMnt to the persons who had recommended him. 
The answer vras, that they knew him to be a sad 
fellow, by the tricks he had played them ; but that 
they would not say a word of it, because they thought 
it wicked to hinder. him of a place. 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I conceive it to be but a 
pricked world, when gentlemen wyi help tliieves and 
. ;Y>bbers to get into people's houses ; and I shall take 
for the future a bare acquittal at the old Bailey, as a 
better recommendation than that of such a friend. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 

A. B. 

The abuse complidned of by this correspondent is 
of too serious a nature to be passed over slightly. It 
is to this mistaken compassion that the diso^riy-be- 
haviour of servants is, perhaps, principally owing: 
lor if the punishment of dishonesty be-only a change 
of place (which may be. a reward, instead .of a pun- 
ishment) it ceases to be a servant^s interest to be true 
to his trust. 

This prostitution of characters (as my correspon- 
dent calls it) is grown so dtemon, that a servant af- 
ter he has ooomiittedrthe most palpable robbery, for 
^hich you are turmng him out of doors, and which 
would go near to hao^ him at the Old Baily, looks 
<»mf08edly in your fcce, and Tery modestly hopes 
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that you will not refuse him a character, ^ for that 
^ you are too worthy a genlleman to be the ruin of a 
** poor servant) who has nothing but*^his character to 
^ depend upon for his bread/* So away he goes, 
and you are really so very worthy a gentleman, as to 
assure the first person who enquires about him, that 
he is a sober, diligent, and faithful servant. Thus 
are you accessary to the next robbery he, commits, 
and ought, In my humble opinion, to be deemed lit- 
tle less than an accessary by the law : for the servant 
who opens the door of his master's house to the thief 
that plunders it, Offers from you only in the motive : 
the consequences are the same. 

I have said in a former paper, that the behaviour of 
servants depends in a great measure on that of their 
masters and mistresses. In this instance, I am sure 
it does : I shall, therefore, conclude this paper with 
advising all heads of families to give honest characters, 
before they allow themselves to excbum* against dit« 
honest servanto. 



No. CXXX. THURSDAY, JUNE 26. 
To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

StR, 

WHEN your first Wobld made its appearance, 
1 was just entering into, what is called, polite life, 
and was mightily pleased at your promising to direct 
young maids how to get husbands. I was then just 
eighteen ; not disagreeable in my person ; and by the 
tender care of indulgent parents, had been instructed 
in all the necessary accomplishments toward making 
a good wife, a good mother and a sincere jfriend. I 
resolved to keep striptly to all the rules you should 
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prescribe, and did not doubt but by the time I i^ifis twen- 
ty, I should have choice of admirers, or very pro- 
.bably be married. But, would you believe it ? I have 
not so much as one man, who makes any sort of pre- 
tensions to me. I am at a loss how to account for 
this, as I have not been guilty Gi any of those errors, 
which you and all sober men esclaim ^ much against: 
I hate routs, seldom touch a card, and when I do, it 
is more to oblige others than myself. Plays are the 
only public amusements I frequent ; but I go only to 

good ones, and then always ip good company. 

Don't think by good compapy 1 mean quaUty : for I 
, assure you, I never go to any public place but with 
peoj^e of unexceptionable character. My complexion 
is of the €^ive kind ; yet I have the assurance to shew 
my bare face, though I have been often told it is very 
indecent.. Howev^r^ to atone in some measure^ 
this neglect, I never am seen without a hatMU^erchiefj 
-nor with my petticoats above my «hoes. 

Though my fortune is rather beyond what is called 
genteel, I never run into any extravagancy in dress ; 
and to avoid particularity, am never the first nor the 
last in a fashion. I am an utter enemy to scandal, 
' and never go out of a morning either to auctions, or 
the park. If by chance I am alone a whole after- 
noon, I am never at a loss how to spend my time, 
being fond of reading. I have an aversion to coquet- 
ry, yet am the cheerfuUest creature living, and never 
better pleased than when joining in a country dance, 
which I can do for a whole night together, without ei- 
ther falling in love with my partner, if agix^eable, or 
.quarrelling withuhira, if awkward. 

Girls may pretend to deny it, but certainly the whok 
tenor of their actions leads to the disposing of them- 
selves advantageously in the world. Some set about 
it one way, and some another ; all of them chusing 
what they think the most likely method to suc- 
ceed, tiow I am sure^ when they pursue a wrong 
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one, that nine times in ten it is owing to the men ; 
for were they to admiix; women for virtue, prudence, 
good-humour and good sense, as well as beauty, we 
tbould seek no othe^ ornaments. The men ought to 
se% the example, and then reward those who follow 
it, by making them good husbands. But instead of 
this, they make it their business to turn the heads of 
all the gills they meet ; which when they have effec- 
tually done,"they exclaim against the folly of the whole 
sex, and either cheat us of our fortunes by marrying 
our grandmothevs, or die bachelors. 

Now pray, Mr. Fitz-Adam, as this is the case, 
what encouragement has a young woman to set about 
improving her mind ? 1 am sure in the small circle of 
my acquaintance, I have known several women who 
have reached their thirtieth year unnoticed, whose 
good qualities are such as would make it difficult to 
find men to deserve them 

In public places, the coquet with a small share' 
of beauty, and that perhaps artificial, shall, with the 
most trifling conversation in the world, engross the at- 
tention of a whole circle ; while the woman of modes- 
ty and sense is forced to be silent, because she c&nnot 
be heard. Thus when we find thttt it is not merit 
which recommends us to the notice' of the men, can it 
be wondered at, that whjle we are desirous of changing 
our conditions, we try every innocent artifice to accom- 
plish our designs ? 

As to myself, I have a great respect fop the mar- 
ried state ; but if I cannot meet with a man that will 
take me just as nature has formed me, I will live sin- 
gle for ever ; for it has been always a rule with me, 
never to expect the least advantage from the posses- 
sion of any thing, which is not to be attained but at 
the expence of truth. 

I am not so vain, Mr. Fitz-Adam,, as to imag^e 
this letter will merit a place in your paper ; all I de- 
sire is, that your will oblige me so far as to write a 
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World upon the subject : and might I ad? ise, )ct tht 
women alone, and ai^lf yourself entirely to the re- 
formation of the men : for when once they begin to 
cherish any thing valuable and pnuse-worthy in them- 
themselves, you will soon find the women to follow 
Iheir example. 

I am> S1R9 

Your constant reader, 

and admireri 

M. S. 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

YOU have often animadverted on the present fi- 
shionable indecencies of female dress : but I wish 
you would please now and then to look a little at 
home, and bestow some of your charitable advice 
upon your own sei^ 

You are to know, Sir, that I am one of three old 
muds, who, thougl^no relations, have resolved to live 
and die together. Our fortunes, which singly are 
but snuill, enuble us, when put together, to live gen* 
teely, and H> keep two maids and a footman. Patrick 
has tf ved with us now going on of six years, and to do 
him justice, is a sober, cleanly and diligent servant : 
iiKieed, by studying our tempers, and paying a silent 
d)edience to all our whims (for we do not pretend to 
be without whims) he has made himself so useful, 
that there is no doing without him. We give hina no 
livery, but allow him a handsome sum yearly for 
dothes i and to say the truth till within this last week, 
be has dressed with great propriety and decency ; 
when all at once, to our great confusion and distress, 
be has had the assurance to appear at the sideboard in 
a pair of filthy Nankin breeches, and those made to 
fit so extremely tight, that a less curious observer 
might have mistaken them for no breeches at slL 
The shaine and confusion so visible in all our faces, 
one would think, should suggest to him the odiousncss 
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of his dress ; but the fellow seems to have thrown off 
every appearance of decency :. for at the tea-table, be- 
forecompany, as well as at meals, we are forced to en- 
dure him in this abominable Nankin, our modesty all 
the time struggling with nature, to efface the ideas it 
conveys. 

For the first two days, though we could think of 
nothing else, shame kept it silent even to one ano- 
ther : but we could hold out no longer ; yet what to 
determine neither of us knew. Patrick, as I told you 
before, was a good servant ; and to turn him away 
for a single fault, when that fault would in all proba- 
bility be remedied by a word's speaking, seemed to 
be carrying the tnatter a little too far. But which 
of us was to speak to him was the grand question. 
The word breeches (though I am prevailed upon to 
write it) was too coarse to be pronounced ; and to 
say, " Patrick, we don't like that dress," or " Pray, 
" Patrick, dress in another manner,'* was laying us 
und^r a necessity of pointing at his breeches, to make 
ourselves understood. Nor did it seem at all advisa- 
ble to set either Betty or Hannah upon doing it, as 
it might possibly draw them into explanations, that 
might be attended with very puzzling, if not danger- 
ous consequences. 

After having deliberated some days upon this crue 
exigence, and not knowing which way to look when- 
ever Patrick was in the room, nor daring to shut our 
eyes, or tarn our backs up«n him, for fear of his dis- 
covering the tause ; it occurred to me, that if I could 
muster up courage to inform Mr. Fitz-Adam of our 
distresses (for we constantly take in the World, of 
which Patrick is also a reader) it might be a means 
of relieving us from this perpetual blushing and con- 
fusion. If you walk abroad in the morning, or are 
a frequenter of auctions, you cannot but take notice 
of this odious fashion. But I should like it better, if 
you were to pass your censure upon Nankin breeches 
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in general, than to have those of our Patrick taken 
notice of particulariy ; however, 1 leave it entirely 
to your own choice ; and whatever method you may 
take to discountenance the wearing of themi will be 
perfectly agreeable to, 
Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

Priscilla Cross-stitch. 

The case of this lady and her companions is so 
exceeding critical, that for fear Patrick should be 
backward at taking the hint, I have thought it the 
wisest way to publish her letter just as I received it : 
and if after this day, Patrick should again presume 
to appear before his ladies, cased in Nankin, I here- 
by authorize Mrs. Betty or Mrs. Hannah to bum his 
br^ches wherever they can find them. 

To be serious upon this occasion : I have oflen 
looked upon this piece Of naked drapery as a very 
improper part of dress; and as such 1 hereby de- 
clare, that after this present 26th day of June, it 
shall be a capital offence against decency and 
modesty, for any person whatsoever to be seen to 
wear it. 

N. B. All canvas or linen breeches come within 
the act. 



No. CXXXI. THURSDAY, JULY 3. 

THE conversation happening a few evenings a^o, 
to turn upon the different employments of mankind, 
we fell into the consideration how ill the various parts 
of life are generally suited to the persons who appear 
in them. This was attributud either to thdrr own 
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ambilioD, which tempts them to undeilakc a charac- 
ter thejr have no abilities to perform with credit, or 
to some accidental circumstance^ which throws them 
into professions contrary, perhaps, both to their ge- 
nius and inclination. All were unanimous in blaming 
those parents, who force their children to enter into 
a way of life contrary to their natural bent, which 
generally points out the employment that is best 
adapted to their capacities. To this we in a great 
measure ascribed the slow progress of arts and sci- 
ences, the frequent failures and miscarnages of life, 
and many of those desperate acts which are often the 
consequences of them. 

This conversation carried us through the greatest 
pari of the evening, till tht company broke up and 
retired to rest. But the weather being hot, and my 
senses perfectly awake, I found it impossible to give 
way to sleep ; so that my thoughts soon returned to 
the late subject of the evening's entertainment. I 
recollected many instances of this misapplication of 
parts, And compassionated the unhappy effects of it* 
I reflected, that as all men have difiFcrent ideas of 
pleasures and honours, different views, inclinations, 
and capacities ; yet all concur in a desire of pleasing 
and excelling j if that principle were applied to the 
proper point, and every one employed himself agree- 
ably to his genius, what a wonderful effect would it 
soon have in the world ! With how swift a progress 
would arts and sciences grow up to perfection I And 
to what an amazing height would all kind of know- 
ledge soon be carried I Men would no longer drudge 
on with distaste and murmuring in a study they ab- 
hor ; but every one would pursue with cheerfulness 
his proper calling ; business would become the high- 
est pleasure ; diligence would be too universal to be 
esteenied a virtue ; and no man would be ashamed 
of an employment^ in which he appeared to advair* 
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While my mind hung upon these reflections, I im- 
perceptibly dropt asleep. But my imagination sur- 
viving my reason, I soon entered into a dream^ 'which 
(though mixed with wild flights and absurdiUes) boit 
-some analogy to my waking thoughts. 

1 fancied myself still reflecting on the same subject, 
when I was suddenly snatched up into the air, and 
presently found myself on the poets' Olympus, at the 
right hand of Jupiter; who told me, that he approved 
"my thoughts, and would make an immediate expen- 
ment of the change I had been wishing for. 

He had no sooner pronounced these words than J 
* perceived a strange hurry and confusion in the lowtt 
world: all mankind was in motion, preparing to obey 
the tremendous nod. 

Multitudes of the nobility began to strip themselves 
of their robes and coronets, and to act in the difiereoc 
capacities of horse-jockies, coachmien, taylors, fid- 
Icrs, and merry-andrews. 1 distinguished two or 
three great personages, who had dressed themselves 
in white waistcoats, and with napkins wrapped about 
their heads, and aprons tucked round their waists^ 
were busied in several great kitchens, making consi- 
derable imprt>vements in the noble art of cookery. 
A few of this illustrious rank vrithout quitting thejr 
honourable distinctions, applied themselves to entail- 
ing the discoveries, enlightening the understanding?, 
rectifying the judgments, refining the tastes, polisli- 
ing tlie manners, improving the heaits, and by a^U 
possible methods promoting the interests of their f<il- 
low-creatures. 

I saw reverend prelates, who, tearing off their 
lawn, put themselves into red coats, and soon ob- 
tained triumphs and ovations ; while others dwindli^ 
into parish clerks, and village pedagogues. But I 
observed with pleasure several of that sacred order 
in my own country, who appeared calm and ]un- 

'^anged amidst the general bustle, and seemed dc- 
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Signed originally to do honour to their exalted sta- 
tions. 

There were several grave old men, who threw off 
their scarlet robes, and retired to religious houses. I 
^saw with wonder some of these deserted robes put 
on bj private gentlemen, who, lost in retirement and 
reserve, were little imagined to be qualified for such 
important posts. But what more astonished me was 
to sec men of military rank throwing away their re- 
gimentals, and appearing with a much better grace 
in longer suits of scarlet. Some gentlemen of the 
robe, whom I had always regarded with respect and 
reverence^ seemed now more awful and respectable 
than ever: one, in particular, greatly surprised me, 
by quitting the seat of judgment, which he had long 
.filled with universal applause, till I saw him entering 
a more august assembly, and afterwards passing to 
the cabinet of his prince, from whence he returned 
to the great hall, where I first observed him, and 
convinced me of the extent of his abilities, by appear- 
ing equally capable in all his employments. 

I saw in a public assembly a junto "of patriots, who 
* while they were haranguing on the corruption and 
iniquity of the times> broke off in the middle, and 
turned stock-jobbers and pawn -brokers.'^ A group of 
critics at the Bedford coffee-house, were in an instant 
converted into haberdashers of smalUware in Cheap- 
side. Translators, commentators, and polemic di- 
vines, made for the nu)st part very good coblers, 
gold-finders, and rat-catchers. The chariot of a very 
eminent physician was transformed all at once into a 
cart, and the doctor to an executioner, fastening a 
baiter round the neck of a criminal. I saw two very 
noted surgeons of my acquaintance in blue sleeves 
and aprons, exerting themselves notably in a slaugh- 
ter-house near the Victualling-office. A reverend 
diving, who was preaching in the fields to a numerous 
audience, recollected himself on a sudden^ and pro- 
M 2 
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ducing a set of cups and balls, perfonncd ser^ral very 
dextrous tricks by slight of hand. The pretty gen- 
tlemen were every where usefully employed in dot- 
ting, pickling, and making conserves. The fine la* 
dies remained as they were ; for it was beyond even 
the omnipotence of Jupiter (without entirely change 
ing their natures) to assign an office, in which they 
could be beneficial to mankind. 

Several princes and potentates now relieved them- 
selves from the load of crowns and sceptres, and en- 
tered with a good grace into private stations. Others 
put themselves at the head of companies of banditti, 
formed of lawyers, public officers, and excisemen. 
Their prime ministers had generally the honour of 
being their first lieutenants, and sometimes enjoyed 
the sole command ; while the courtiers ranged them- 
selves under them in rank and file. But with what 
a heart-felt pleasure did I observe an augu^ and ve- 
nerable monarch surrounded by a youth&il band, 
with the most amiable countenances I had ever be- 
held I he wore a triple crown tipon his head, which 
an angel held on, and over it a scroll, with this in- 
scription, " For a grateful and affectionate people." 

The shops now began to be filled with people of 
distinction ; and many a man stept with a genteel wr 
from behind the counter, into a great estate, or a post 
of honour. 

The nobility were almost all changed throughont 
the world : for no man dared to answer to a title of 
superiority, who was not conscious of superior excel- 
lence and virtue. 

In the midst of all this bustle, I was struck with 
the appearance of a large bevy of beauties, and wo- 
men of the first fashion, who, with all the perfect 
confidence of good-breeding inshrined themselves in 
the several temples dedicated to the Cyprian Venus, 
secure of the universal adorations and prostrations of 
mankind* Others of inferior rank and fame, very 
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unconcernedly pursued their domestic affairs, and the 
occupations of the needle or the toilette. But it 
was with a secret pride that I observed a few of my 
dear country- women quit their dressing-rooms and 
card-assemblies, and venture into the public, as can- 
didates for fame and honours. One lady in particular! 
ibreed by the saci*ed impulse, I saw marching with 
modest composure to take possession of the warden's 
lodgings in one of our colleges ; but observing some 
young students at the gate, who began to titter as 
she approached^ she blushed, turned from them with 
an air of pity unmixed with contempt, and retinng 
to her beloved retreat, contented herself with doing 
all the good that was possible in a private station. 

The fece of affcdrs began now to be very much 
altered t all the g^at offices of state were filled with 
able men, who were equal to the glorious load; 
which they accepted for the good of their country, 
not for their own private emolument. Bribery and 
corruption were at length happily banished from all 
commonwealths ; for as no igtian could be prevailed 
on to accept of an employment, for which he was not 
every way qualified, merit was the only claim to pro- 
motion. 

Universal peace and tranquillity soon ensued. Arts 
and sciences dsuly received astonishing improve- 
ments. All men were alike emulous to excel in 
something ; and no part was dishonourable to one 
\rho acted well. In short, the golden age of the po- 
ets seemed to be restored. 

But while I was reflecting with joy and admiration 
on these glorious revolutions, the tumult of a mid- 
nig^ht broil awaked me ; and I found myself in a 
world, as full of folly and absurdity as ever it was. 
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No. CXXXII. THURSDAY, JULY !•. 

IT hts been a perpetual objection of dedaimen 
againft Providence in all ages, that good and evil are 
very irregularly distributed among mankind, th'at the 
former it too often the portion of the vicious, and the 
latter of the virtuous. Numberless hyiwtheses have 
been framed to reconcile these appearances to the ideft 
of a moral Supreme being : I shall mention only two 
at the present, as they have been employed by writers 
of a very different turn. 

Some of these writers assent to the truth of the 
fact, but endeavour to invalidate the conclusions rais- 
ed on it, by argumenu from reason and revelation for 
the proof of a future state ; in which the seeming 
and real inconsistencies of this life will be adjusted 
agreeably to our ideas of a moral governor. Now 
objectors will answer, and indeed have answered, that 
arguments from reason to support this doctrine arc 
extremely inconclusivf • They may allow it is agree- 

. able to the rules of just analogy to presume that the 
attributes of the Supreme Being, which are imper- 
fectly known in the present life, will be manifested 
more clearly to our apprehensions in a future one : 
but they will call it an inversion of all reasonable ar- 
guments, to conclude, from thence, that the moral 
attributes will be discoverable in another state of be- 

* ing, when,, by a confession of the idxtf that good and 
evil are so irregularly distributed, no appearances of 
these attributes are supposed to exist in the present 
tystem, that book of nature, from which alone we 
collect that the Author of it is good as well as wise. 
A» little will these objectors be infiuenced by argu- 
ments from revelation. To prove natural religion by 
revelation (which can itself be erected on no other 
principle) they will call but fantastic reasoning in a 
circle. Revelation, they will say, presuppose^ the 
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following truths, and depends npoh their certuoty, 
that there is a God, and that such evidences of hit 
goodness and other attributes are discovered from 
his works, as in reason should induce us to rely with 
confidence on those oracles delivered to us as his 
word. 

Other writers, who have undertaken a defence of 
Providence, aUempt it in a different manner. They 
affirm it is vain presumption to imagine man the 
final end of the creation, who may be formed sub- 
serviently to nobler orders and systems of being : and 
that God governs by general, not particular laws ; 
lawrs that I'espect our happiness as a community, not 
as individuals. But the same objectors will again 
reply, that it is inconsistent with our idea of a Being 
infinitely good, to conceive him determining any 
creature to misery, however inferior in the order of 
general nature, or however formed relatively to superior 
beings and systems. They will think it not more 
reconcileable with our idea of a Being infinitely wise, 
to imagine him incapable of accommodating laws, 
however general, to the interest of every particular. 
They will desire an explanation how laws can respect 
the happiness of any system, which are supposed too 
generally to be productive of misery, even to the 
most valuable individuals that compose it. 

This argument, drawn from the government of 
God by general, not particular laws, seems by no 
means to have been attended with the success it was 
intitled to : and it appears to have failed of this end, 
not from a defect in the argument itself, but either 
because it has been ill understood, or not pursued to 
its full extent. When unbelievers declaim against 
the supposeid unequal distribution of things, they in 
consequence condemn the general laws from which 
th^y proceed. To reply then that God governs by 
^general, not paiiicular laws, is a repetition only of 
the ^Emndiatioa of their complaiDts, not an answer to 
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them. There is another mistake in the mftoage- 
ment of this argument. In the consideration of the 
excellence of human laws, we are not content with 
viewing them intrinsically in themselves ; but com* 
paring them, with the particular country, temper, 
manners, and other circumstances of that people for 
whom they are intended. Now in the consideration 
of divine laws, we have not puraucd the same me- 
thod ; and for this reason* among others, unbelievers 
have triumphed in the imagined weakness of one of 
the noblest arguments that has ever been employed 
in the noblest of causes, a defence of Providence. 

God governs by general, not particular laws, he- 
cause tlie former alone ai*e adapted to the condition 
of human kind. In this imperfect state we are en- 
tirely unacquainted with the real nature of those be- 
ings which surround us. We are ignorant from what 
principle or internal constitution they derive ^ power 
of operating on other beings, or in what manner the 
operation is performed. We have no knowledge of 
causes but in their effects, and in those effects alon^ 
which are grossly visible to our material organs. Wt^ 
suppose the same effects invariably produced from 
the same causes, except where a miraculous power 
interposes, and supersedes for a moment the general 
course of nature, which resumes its former constancy, 
when the superior influence that controuled it is re- 
moved. Such rare exceptions do not perplex cur 
conduct, which is i^gulated by the gei eral rule : but 
to destroy this general order as frequently as the 
imagined interest .of individuals seems to us to re* 
quire it, is to confound human knowledge, and> in 
consequence, human action. The husbandman com- 
mits his seed to the ground, with a presumption tluft 
the earth i^tains all those powers which, promote ve- 
getation. He concludes that the seasons wiHreUiTO 
in their stated order ; that the sun will warm and 
invigorate^ where it shines, and abQwecs soei «»%i 
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refre&h, 'where they fall, as in andent times. Cer- 
tain established properties in matter, and ceiHain es* 
tablished laws of motion, are presumed in the mean- 
est mechanical operation, nay, in the least consider* 
Able actions of our lives. 

Let us represent to ourselves such a system of 
things existing, as, in the opinion of an objector to 
the present, would justify our conceptions of a moral 
Supreme Being. Let us imagine every element and 
power of nature, in the minutest as well as the great- 
est instances, operating to the preservation and ad- 
vantage of the g^ood ; and on the contrary, concurring 
to pi^uce misery and destruction to the wicked. 
The g^ood man inhabits a house with great security, 
whose walls decline near two feet fitim the perpencfi- 
cular. He falls asleep with a lighted candle at the 
bed-side, and the flame it produces, though sufficient 
to consume the dwelling of the wicked, plays but as 
a lambent vapour on his curtains. He drinks a glass 
of aqua-fortis, by mistake, for the same quantity of 
-champagne, and finds it otily an innocent enlivener 
'of Kis spirits. The heats of summer, and the frosts 
of winter, occasion the same agreeable sensations* 
Rich wines and poignant sauces attenuate his jiuces, 
ibndt^ctify the scorbutic habit of his body. The bad 
man, on the other hand, experiences very opposite 
efffbcts. He sits frozen with cold over that fire which 
' conimunicatea warmth to the rest of the company at 
' ^Ae extremity of the room. At another time he 
•citlds ^» fingers by dipping them into cold water. 
A bason bf broth, or rice-nrilk, into^cates his brain. 
^ He acquires the stone and a complication of distem- 
' pers from a yegetable diet: and at last concludes a 
' miserable beingi by passing under an arch" of solid 
'Stone, which his own iniquities draw down upon his 
head. 

Let us rest a moment to express our admiration ol 
' such a system, and then enquire how the bulk oi 
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mankiDd) neither perfect saints nor desperate sinners, 
but partiJung generally of the qualities of both, shall 
regulate their conduct in conformity to it. From a 
confidence in their integrity, shall they inhabit houses 
that are nodding to their ruin ; or from a distrust of 
their virtues, be afraid to venture themselves under 
the dome of St. Paul's ? Shall they practise regula- 
rity and exercise, aa wholesome rules of life ; or in- 
dulging themselves in indolence, swallow every day 
gallons of claret as the grand elisdr ? Shall they re- 
main undetermined whetlier the centre of an ice- 
house, or the chimney-comer, is the more comfort- 
able situation in the Christmas holydays ? And shall 
they retreat in the dog-days to cool shades and run- 
ning streams ; or covering themselves with surtouts, 
hurry away to the sweadng rooms of bagnios I 

To such inconvenient conclusions are the persons 
reduced) whose narrow views, and narrow prejudices, , 
furnish them with complaints against the prevailing I 
system ; which is wisest and best, because fittest for 
mankind, to whose wants it is accommodated, and | 
to whose faculties it is proportioned. 



No. CXXXIIL THURSDAY, JULY 17. 



THERE is nothing in this world that a man places 
so high a value upon, or that he parts with so reluc- 
tantly, as the idea of his own consequence. Amidst 
care, sickness, and misfortune ; amidst dangers, dis- 
appointments, and death itself, he holds fast this idea, 
and yields it up but with his last breath. 

Happy indeed would it be, if virtue, wisdom, and 
superior abilities of doing good, were the basis of our 
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consequence ; but the misfortune is, we are generallj 
apt to place it in those very qualities for which the 
thinking part of mankind either hate or despise us. 
The man of pleasure derives his consequence from 
the number of women he has ruined ; the man of 
honour, from the duels he has fought ; the country 
squire from the number of bottles he can drink ; the 
man of learning, by puzzling you with what you do 
not understand; the ignorant man, by talking of what 
he docs not understand himself; my lady's woman, 
by dressing like a person of quality ; and my lady 
herself) by appearing in cloaths unworthy of one of 
her house-maids. 

Thosef who in their own situations, are unfortu* 
nately of no consequence, are catching at every op- 
portunity that offers itself to acquire it. Thus the 
blockhead of fortune flies from the company that 
would improve him, to be a man of consequence 
among the vulgar ; while the independent citizen 
^ves up the ease and enjoyment which he would find 
in the company and conversation of his equals, to be 
mortified by the pride and arrogance of his superiors 
at the other end of the town, in order to be a man of 
consequence at his return. 

I remember an anabaptist taylor in the city, who, 
to make himself a man of consequence, used to boast 
to his customers, that however silent history had been 
upon a certaiH affair, he could affirm upon his eredit, 
that the man in the mask who cut off King Charles's 
head, was his own grandfather. I knew also a shoe- 
boy at Cambridge, when I was a student at St. John's, 
who was aftei*wards transported for picking pockets, 
but, who having at his return commenced gamester, 
and of course made himself company for gentlemen, 
used always to preface what he had to say with, iHL^ 
" remember when I was abroad, or when I was af" 
** college." But even a more ridiculous instance than 
this, is in an old gentlewoman who has lately taken » 
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garret at my barber's : this lady (whose fiaither, it 
seemsi was a jusdce of the quorum) constantly sits 
three whole hours every evening over a halfpenny 
roll and a farthing's wordi of cheese^ because it was 
the custom of her family, she says, to dine late, and 
sit a long while. This kind of consequence was very 
happily ridiculed by Tom Slaughter the butcher, at 
Newmarket. Every body knows that Tom's father 
was a gentleman who ran through a very good estate 
by cocking and horse-racing. Tom beii^ asked, last 
meeting, by one who had known him in his prospe- 
rity, how be could descend to so low a calling as 
that of a butcher, answered, " Why, you know, 
*^ Sir, our family always took a pride in killing their 
" own mutton." 

That this affectation of consequence is the most 
ridiculous of all vanities, every body will allow. But 
where men of real worth in all other respects arc 
possessed of it, or where persons in great and. ho- 
nourable stations render themselves and their employ- 
ments contemptible by such affectation, it is then se- 
riously to be lamented. 

Our ancestors derived their consequence from their 
independency ; and supported it by their integrity and 
hospitality. They resided upon their several estates, 
and kept open houses for their neighbours and te. 
nants. They exerted themselves in deeds of hardi- 
ness and activity ; and their wives and daughters were 
modest and good housewives. 

There is an epitaph in Peck's Collection of curious 
historical pieces, which (as that book is but In a few 
handsi and as I do not remember to have seen it in 
any other collection) I shall here transcribe, that our 
gentry of the present limes may be instructed in the 
art of making themselves persons of real consequence. 
This epitaph (which for its natural beauty and sim- 
plicity, is equal to any thing of the kind) was Mrritten 
in Queen Elizabeth's times upon that noble and &mous 
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Knight, Sir Thomas Scot of ScotVhall, in the county 
of Kent, who died on the 30th of December, 1594, 
uid was buried in Bardbom church. His mother was 
the daughter of Sir William Kempe. He served in 
many parliaments as knight of the shire for that 
county. In the memorable year 1588, upon the 
coundl's sending him a letter on the Wednesday, 
aequmnting him with the approach of the Spanish 
Armada^ he sent four thousand armed men to Dover 
on the Thursday. The inhabitants of Ashford would 
have paid the charges of his funeral, on condition 
that his corpse might have been buried in their 
cnurch. 



EPITAPH. 

I. 
.HERE lies Sir Thomas Scot by name ; 

Oh hapie Kempe that bore lum ! 
Sir Raynold, with four knights of fame^ 

Lyv'd lyneally before him, 

11. 
His wiefes were Baker, Heyman, Beere ; 

His love to them unfayned. 
He lyved nme and fifty yeare ; 

And seventeen sowies he g^yned. 

III. 

His first wief bore them everie one : 
The world might not have myst her I 

She was a verie paragon, 
The ladie Buckerst's syster. 

IV. 

His widowe lyves in sober sorte ; 
Ko matron more discreter. 
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She still reteiTHes a good peporte. 
And is a great howaekeper. 

V. 

He (being call'd to special place) 
Did what nugl^t best behove htm. 

The Queene of l&ngland gave him g9toe ; 
Th^ Kiog of fieavfn 4id k>ve him. 

VI. 
His men and tenants wiul'd the d^y^, 

^is kinn and cuntrie cried ! 
Both younge and old in Kent may saye, 

Woe woorth the daye he died. 

VII* 

He made his porter shut his gates 
To sycophants and briebors ; 

And qpe them wide to greate estojbess 
And alsoe to his neighbova. 

VIII. 
His hous was lightlye termed hall} 

Whose bred and beef was redie. 
It was a verie liospitall. 

And refuge for the needie. 

IX. 
From whence he never stept aside^ 

In winter nor in semmer. 
In Chiistmas time he cQd profide 

Good cheer for everie comer. 

X. 

When any servis should be donn^ 

He lyeked not to lyngar ; 
The rich wold ride, the poor wold runoi 

If he held up his fingar. 
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xr. 

He kept tall men, he rydd great hors 5 

He did indite most finelye ; 
He us'd few words, but cold dfscours 

Both wisely smd dyvinelyc. 

XII. 
KiB IjTving meane, his chargies jg;reate, 

His daughters well bestowed ; 
Although diat he were lefte in debt, 

In fine he nothing owed ; 

XIII. 
But died in rich and hapie state, 

BelovM of man and woman ; 
And (which is yeat much more than that) 

He was envy'd of no man. 

XIV. 

In justice he dyd muche excell. 

In law he never wrangled ; 
He loovM rellygion woondrous well, 

But he was not new fangled. 

XV. 

Let Romney Marsh, and Dover saye, 
Ask Norbom camp at leysuer, 

If he were woont to make delaye> 
To doe his cuntrie pleasure. 

XVI. 

But Ashford*s proffer passeth all, 

It was both rare and gentle ; 
They wold have pay'd his funerall, 

T' have tomb'd him in their temple. 

v 2 
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XVII. 

AiTibitiQn he did not regardi 
No boaster, nor no braggcr ; 

He spent, and iooktfor no rewafd: 
He could not play th^ b^g^er. 



No. CXXXIV. THURSDAY, JULY 24. 

IN a former paper I att«mpt^ to prove that the 
laws must be general, not particulAT, which G«d em- 
ploys in the government of mcinlund. Lot us now 
cxaipt^ip^ ^, little particularly, the natwe of the com- 
plsdnts which these laws occasion, aod poivsider how 
£&r the existence of a Providence is rendered preca- 
rious by them. 

We lament that happiness and njisery i^ very 
irregularly distributed among the good and bad: and 
yet, as it h^s been well observed, are by no means 
determined in questions, very necessary tQ be pre- 
cisely settled, before we form this conclusion : as, 
what is the final and proper happiness of man ? And 
who are the gppdj apd who are the bad, that deserve 
to partake ot it, or to be excluded from it ? He is 
not a good man at Romei who i^ a good man at 
London. Nay, in tjie sajne countryi this sect adores 
him as a saint, whom another proclaims a minister 
of darkness. The patriot of one party is the rebel 
of the opposite oue* The happiness theo jot mi- 
sery of such a person becomes very frequently, at 
the same tingue, and in the very sam^ place, both an 
argument for tl>e bejie^ and rejection of a Prnvidence. 

.Again, the greatest part of the misfortunes which 
afflict 1^ are conclude^ tP sinse from the action of 
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general law* ; when, in reality, they proceed from 
our wilful opposition to them, and refusal to accept 
thera as the measure of our conduct. Obscure and 
limited as human reason is^ it is sufficient to discor 
ver to us certain desireable ends, and certain means 
fitted to produce them : ends not to be procured by 
the application of different means, and means not 
adapted to procure different ends. Physical causes 
produce phjrsical, and moral causes moral effects, 
- It is surely unreasonable to invert this order, and to 
expect moral effects from physical causes, and phy- 
sical effects frond moral causes. It is unreasonable 
to ei^pect, that the virtues of a saint or martyr will se« 
cure us from the dangers of a well or precipice, if we 
advance to them with a bandage over our eyes. We 
should smile at the country gentleman's simplicity, 
who di^elieved a Providence, because fox-hunting, 
port and tobacco, were incapable of inspiring him 
With the genius of Miltoo, or because he was 
uofumished with the sagacity and penetration of 
Locke, after a dozen years attendance to every de- 
bate at the quarter-sessions. The epicure would be 
entitled to as little serious treatment, who embraced 
the same atheistical tenet, because his streams did 
liot flow with burgundy and champaigne, or because 
haunches of venison, turtles and turbots did not rise 
as spontaneously from his hot-beds as mushrooms* 
We should treat such characters witli ridicule ; but 
are others less ridiculous, who expect effects as dis- 
proportionate to their causes, as to those just descri- 
bed ? Should the wise and good complain, that they 
are not rich and robust like particular wicked men ; 
the refdy is obvious : the means that procure wisdom 
and virtue are very different from th<yse that procure 
health and ridieSi Do they lament that they are not 
in possession of those external advantages, wh«i 
they have neglected the natural methods of acquiring 
4hein, which poraons less valuable' have pursued 
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w^th success ? It is no objection against a Providence, 
that men do not gather grapes from thorns, or figs 
from thistles ; they have reason to be satisfied, while 
it is in their power to receive them from the plants 
proper to their production. 

Let it be allowed that on some occasions, with all 
our precaution, the order of nature may operate to 
our disadvantage : the torrent may overwhelm, the 
flame consume, or the earthquake swallow us : but 
are general laws te be condemned, because in parti- 
cular instances they give us transient pain, or even 
determine our present state of being, which they have 
contributed to preserve in every period of it, and on 
which not only our happiness, but our very existence 
has depended ? It is a necessary condition of a com- 
pound substaace, like the material part of man, to 
be subject to dissolution, from causes exterior to it, 
or united with its constitution. Does a more convin- 
cing argument arise against a Providence from its dis- 
solution at one season rather than another ? or from 
its dissolution by an external, rather than an inter- 
nal cause, which is as effectual to the end, though 
less precipitate in the means ? 

Some few cases (much fewer than are generally 
imagined) may possibly be stated, where in the pre- 
sent life, the moment of misery to a faultless crea- 
ture, may exceedingly overbalance the moment of 
its happiness ; as when it is introduced into being 
with infirmities of body, too obstinate for temperance 
and discipline to correct, and which render it insen- 
sible to every enjoyment. But to solve these ap- 
pearances, a well-supported revelation, that instructs 
us in the doctrine of a futui-e state, may fitly be 
applied : for though revelation cannot serve as a 
basis to natural religion, on which it is only a super- 
structure, yet it may be extremely useful to recon- 
. cile the seeming inconsistencies of a system disco- 
vered to be good by arguments of another kind ; and 
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reMon unil acq«DMce in the trulhs it teaches^ as agre^* 
able to her own dictates. 

After premising these reflections, I may venture 
to make public the following letter from a very learn* 
ed female correspondent. 

K&..Fite<Aciam, 
IT has been some surprize to me» that in a pap^ 
which seems designed to correct our judgments, and 
reduce the influence of fttshion, folly, prejudice and 
paaaioB, you have never confutjed a principle, which 
is a composition of them all. I mean the belief of a 
Providence. It answers indeed no individual purpose^ 
except to countenance the Insolence of our parsons, 
who maintain it in defiance of the wisdom of their 
supeiioiSk I was eiU'ly initiated in that first philoso- 
phy, which ^cplalned the creation by a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms* An kifinite number of particles, 
varied in shape, size, and cdour, and embracing each 
other in all possible positions, opened a scene as en^ 
tertaining to my fancy as it was intelligible to my un- 
derstandmg. My brother was an able advocate for 
this opinion ; and his situation in a gaol, under the 
pressure of ill-health, loss of fortune, reputation, and 
friends, fiimished him with copious arguments to sup- 
pent it. A maiden aunt, indeed, who had the ma- 
nagement of my education, was perpetually repre- 
senting his principles as impious, and his arguments 
for them as absurds. She insisted that his misfor- 
tunes could foirly be ascribed to no other cause than 
himself. That loss of reputation and friends was 
the natural consequence of a want of common ho- 
nesty ; Joss of fortune, of extravagance ; and loss of 
health, of debauchery. I am ashamed to confess 
that these childish reasons had too much weight with 
me, and that I continued too long in a fiuctuatinf 
state between truth and error. I thank God, hosi 
ever, that my own misfortunes have taken off th 
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partial bias from my mind) and opened it to convic 
tion and the reason of things. My beauty impaired) 
if not lost by the small- pox, the death of a £Eivourite 
child, the scantiness of my circumstances) and the 
biutality of my husband, have proved beyond ex- 
ception, that no moral^ Being presides over us. I 
shall not trouble you with a repetition <^ the same 
nonsense employed against me, as before against my 
brother, by the same ancient lady. She ccmduded 
with observing, that complaints of circumstances, 
and the brutality of a husband, came with an indif- 
ferent grace from a person, who, after rejecting so 
many advantageous offers, escaped from a window 
with a stranger she had scarcely seen. You will do 
me the justice to believe, that my judgment on this 
occasion was regulated more by my own feelingS) 
than the eloquence of my aunt. My satisflEurtion is, 
that the good lady, insensibly to herself, seems now 
becoming a convert to those opinions, which half her 
life has been employed to confute. Some late cir- 
cumstances have indeed staggered her orthodoxy. 
She has made a new discovery, that she is consider- 
ably turned of seventy, and feels the infirmities, 
which accompany that season, making hasty advances 
to her. Her father confessor, and ancient admirer, 
the vicar of the paiish, broke his leg not long since, 
and received other contusions, not yet made public, 
by a fall from a vicious horse : and a lady in the 
neighbourhood, whom she has never forgiven the 
insult of disputing formerly the precedence at church, 
i? placed in a i^nk very superior to her own, by the 
accession of her husband to an estate and title, to 
which he has been presumptive heir for above these 
twenty year^, 

I am, &c. 
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No. CXXXV. THURSDAY, JULY 3 1 . 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
THERE are few things iv^ich contribute more to 
mislead our judgments, and pervert our morals, than 
tbe onifusion of our ideas arising from the abuse of 
words. Hence it hourly happens that virtues and 
vices are so blended and disguised, by taking each 
other'^ names, that almost the worst actions a man 
can be guilty of, shall be attributed to an elevated 
and laudsd>le spirit. Thus the most extravagant fel- 
low living, who, to keep up an ostentatious figure 
by all kinds of expence, sets his country and con- 
science to sale, shall be i^xtoUed by all about him as 
a noble generous soul, above the low consideration of 
dirty money. The high-mettled blood, who debauch- 
es his friend's wife or daughter ; who with-holds a 
tradesman's just debt, that he may be punctual with 
a shaiper ; in short, who dares 6q any injury, and 
run the man through the body who shall resent it, 
calls himself, and is called by the world, a man of 
gallantry and honour. CEconomy is put out of coun- 
tenance by the odious word avarice ; and the most 
rapacious covetousness takes shelter under the terms 
prudence and discretion. An easy thoughtlessness 
of temper, which betrays the owner to recommend 
a scoundrel ; to lend to, or be bound for a spend- 
thrift ; to conform with all the gallant schemes of a 
profligate ; to heap favours pn a pimp or sharper, 
even to the neglect of meritorious friends, and fre* 
quently to the distressing a wife and children ; in fine 
that easy disposition of mind which cannot resist im- 
portunity, be the solicitor ever so unworthy, is dig- 
nified with the most amiable of all epitliets, good- 
nature; and so the thing itself brought into^disgrac^ 
by the misapplication of the word. 
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The bare mention of these abuses is sufficient to 
lead every thinking reader into a larger caitalegue of 
the like kind. Hence it is that falsehood usurps the 
place of truth, and ignominy of merit ; and though 
this may have been the complaint of all ages and 
nations of the civilized. Y^iid, yet still the cheaters 
andithe cheated are as numerous as ever. 

I have been led into these reflections by the super* 
filial and mistaken opinions which ate almost univer- 
s^ly received of two gentlemen in a neighbouriDg 
couotyi at whose houses I have been lately entertiofi- 
ed) and whose characters I .shall here detineate^ con- 
cealing their real names under the fictitious cmes of 
Sombrinus and Hilaiius* 

Sombiinuft is a younger brother of a noUe &mily> 
whose intrinsic worth having been descried and valued 
by a man of solid sense in the neighbourhood, pro- 
cured him the happiness of his only daughter in 
ix^mi^6> with a fortune of a thousand pounds per 
annum. Sombrinus is a man of extraordinary natu^ 
T9i parts> cultivated by much reading andobservaticm : 
oC nice honour; sincere in his friendships, which are 
but few ; and universally humane* A warm lover of 
his religion and country, and an excellent justice of 
the peace, in which capacity ho takes infinite pains 
to allay bittemess, and compose quarrels. Pious 
himself, a regularity of devotion is kept up in hit 
£Bi]Bily. His numerous issue (to which he is rather 
ess^tially affectionate, than fond) obliges him to 
ttQonomy, though his natural inclination is stronger 
towards dispensing riches, than hoarding them. His J 
equipage and table are rather neat and sufficient 
than sumptuous. Reasonable people are always wd^^ 
come to him ; but the riotous find their accoimt nei« 
ther in his temperance, nor his conversation. With 
all these good qualities, his too great avidity for book** 
knowledge, his penetration into men and mannersj 
nd his exalted notions of reason and rectitude^ 
ombining with a sickly habit of body, render him 
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apt to be splenetic or silent, upon occasions wherein 
his delicacy is grossly offended. Hence the much- 
injured Sombrinus lies under the calumny of being a 
very ill-natured man, among all those who have but a 
slight acquaintance with him ; while even his inti- 
mates, see him at all hours, and in every mood, 
though convinced of the goodness of his heart, and 
the purity of his intentions, are yet obliged, when 
contending in his favour, to grant that he has often 
the appearance of an ill-humoured man. 

Hilarius is a downright country gentleman ; a bon 
vivant ; an indefatigable sportsman.* He can drink 
his gallon at a sitting, and will tell you he was never 
3ick nor sorry in his life. He married a most dis- 
agreeable woman with a vast fortune, whom, how- 
ever, he contents himself with'shghting, merely be- 
cause he cannot take the trouble of using her ill. 
For the same reason he is seldom seen to be angry, 
unless his favourite horse should happen to be lamed, 
or the game-act infringed. Having an estate of 
above five thousand a year, his strong beer, ale, and 
wine-cellar, are always well stored ; fo either of 
which, as also to his table, abounding in plenty of 
good victuals ill sorted and ill drsssed, every voter 
and fox-hunter claims a kind of right. He roars for 
the church, which he never visits, and is eternally 
cracking his ooarse jests, and talking' smut to the 
parsons ; whom if he can make fuddled, and expose 
to contempt, it is the highest pleasure he can enjoy. 
As for his lay friends, nothing is moi'e frequent with 
him than to set them and their servants dead drunk 
upon their horses, to whose sagacity it is left to find 
the way home in a dark winter's night ; and should 
any of them happen to be found half smothered in a 
ditch the next morning, it affords him excellent diver- 
sion for a twelve month after. His sons are loobies, 
and his daughters hoydens : not that he is covetous, 
but careless in their educations. Through the same 
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indolence, his bastards, of vhick he has not a few, 
are left to the parish \ and his men and maid-senrants 
run riot without controul for want of discipline in the 
family. He has a mortal avertoon to any interruption 
in his mirth. Tell him of a calamity that has be- 
fallen any of his acquaintance, he asks where stands 
the bottle ? Propose to him the assisting at the quar- 
ter-sessions, he is engaged at a cock-match ; or 
should he, through curiosity, make his appeacance 
there, ever jovial and £aicetious, and equally free 
from the disturbance of passion and comx>assion» he 
will crack his joke from the bench with the Tagrant 
whom he sentences to be whipt through the county, 
or with the felon whom he condemns to the gallows. 
Such is his condescension, that he makes no scruple 
to take his pipe and pot at an alehouse with the 
very dregs of the people. As for the parliament 
(tliough his seat in it costs him very dear in house- 
keeping) if the fate of the nation depended upon his 
attendance there, he would not be prevailed on to quit 
the country in the shooting or hunting season, unless 
foi'ced up by a call of the house. In fine, it is an inva- 
riable maxim with hi m, let what will happen, never 
to give himself one moment's concern. Are you in 
health and prosperity ? No one is readier to club a 
iaugh with you ; but he has no ear to the voice of 
distress or complaint. The business of his life is 
(what he calls) pleasure ; to promote this, he annu- 
ally consumes his large income, which, without any 
design of his, may happen indeed to do some good, 

And wander, Heav'n-directed, to the poor. 

With these endowments, there are at least nine 
in ten, who give the preference to Hilanus, and la- 
vish on him the epithets of the worthiest, the noblest 
aitd the best-natured creature alive ; while Sombri- 
nus is ridiculed as a deadly wise man, a milksop? 
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Stingy, proud, sullen, and ill-natured. Yet Sombri- 
nus is the man to whom every one flies, whenever 
there is a demand for justice, good sense, wholesome 
counsel, or real charity : to Hilarius, when the belly 
only is to be consulted, or the time dissipated. 

Thus are the thousand good qualities of Sombrinus 
eclipsed by a too reserved and serious turn of mind : 
while Hilarius, on the false credit of generosity and 
good- humour, without one single virtue in big com- 
portion, swims triumphantly with the stream of ap- 
plause, and is esteemed by every one of his ac- 
quaintance, for having only the abilities of a com- 
plete voluptuary. 

I cannot dismiss this letter without lamenting the 
mistaken opinions usually received of characters like 
these, as a woeful instance of the depravity of our 
hearts as well as heads. A man may with equal pro- 
priety aver, that the giant who shewed himself for a 
shilling last winter at Charing-Cross, was in every 
resp)ect a much greater man than Mr. Pope, who had 
the misfortune of being low, crooked and afflicted with. 
ikt hcad-ach. 

lam. Sir, 

Your constant reader, 

«nd most humble servant. 



No. CXXXVI. THURSDAY, AUGUST 7. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
AS it is incumbent on an historian, who writes the 
history of his own times, to takfc notice of pubjic 
and rcxnaxkable events, so I apprehend it to be the 
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business of writers of essays for entertadnment zM 
instruction, to mark the passions as they rise, and to 
treat of those especially, which appear to influence 
the manners of the age they live in. 

The love of noise, though a passion observable in 
all times and countries, has yet been so predominant 
of late years, and given rise to so many of our mo- 
dern customs, that I cannot tliink it unworthy of oat 
of your speculations. 

In many instances this passion is subordinate to, 
and proceeds from another, which is no less universal^ 
and no less commendable ; I mean the lo\'c of fame. 
Noise, or sound in general, has been considered as a 
means, whereby thousands have rendered themselves 
famous in their generation ; and this is the reason 
why to be famous, and to make a noise in. the worUli 
are commonly understood as equivalent expressions; 
Hence also the trumpet, because one of the moat 
noble instruments of sound, was anciently made sa- 
cred lo the heathen goddess of fame : so that even 
at this day, when the world is to© backward in doing 
justice to a man's merit, and he is constrained to do 
it himself, he is very properly said to sound his own 
praises, or trumpet out his fame. 

The great utility and advantages which may be 
obtained fix)m noise, in several other respects, arc 
very apparent. In the pulpit, the preacher who de- 
claims in the loudest manner, is sure to gain the 
greatest number of followers. He has also the satis- 
fection of knowing that the devotion of a great part 
of his audience depends more upon the soundness of 
his lungs, than the- soundness of his doctrine. 

At the bar, every one knows the great influence of 
sound : and indeed where people accustom themselvc^ 
to talk much and mean little, it behoves them to sub^ 
stitute noise in the place of eloquence. It is aUo a 
a very just remark, that scurrility and abuse requht 
an elevation of the voice. 
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In the 9€MLte it is often seen that die noise and 
thunder with which a patriot shakes the house, haa^ 
redounded more to the good of his country, than all 
the kxlowledge of the history and laws of it, locked 
up in the breasts of profound' politicians, who have 
wanted voices to make themselves heard. 

From a conviction that noise in general can be made 
subservient .to so many good purposes, we may easily 
imagine that a great fondness must be often shewn 
for it, even where its usefulness, or tendency, is not 
immediately discernible : for from the very force of 
habit, the means will often be pursued, where the end 
is not perhaps attainable. 

At a coffee-house which I frequent at the St. James's 
^nd of the town, I meet with two sets of young men, 
commonly distinguished by the names of Beaux and 
Bloods ; who are perpetually interrupting the con- 
versation of the company, either with whistling of 
tunes, lis^Hng of new fashioned oaths, trolling out 
affected speeches and short sentences ; or else with 
recitals of bold adventures past, and much bolder 
which tliey ar6 about to engage in. But as^noise 
is more becoming a Blood than a Beaux, I am gene- 
rally diverted with the one, and always tired with the 
other. 

This has led me to reflect on the wisdom which 
has been shewn in the institution of certain clubs and 
nocturnal meetings for men, into which no persons 
can be admitted as members? but those who are dis- 
posed to make that particular noise only, which is 
agreeable to the tastes and talents of their respective 
societies. Thus the members of one club vent tJicir 
noise in pities ; those of another in critical disser- 
tations on eating and drinking ; a third perhajis in 
story-telling, and a fourth in a constant rotation of 
mctry songs. In most of these clubs there are pre- 
sidents chosen and invested with authority to be as noisy 
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as they please themselves, and to inBict penalties on 
all those who open out of time. 

The ladies indeed are somewhat more limited in- 
their topics for noise^ though their meetings for vent- 
ing it are more numerous than those of the men. 
They also lie under the disadvantage of having voices 
of a tone too soft and delicate to be heard at a great 
distance : but they seem in some measure to have 
obviated these disadvantages, by agreeing to talk all 
' together ; by which means, and as the subject is ge- 
nerally of the vituperative kind, they are able to cope 
with the men, even at the most vociferous of their 
clubs. 

Agcdn ; those diversions in which noise most 
abounds) have been always held in the highest es* 
teem. The true and original country squire, who is 
actuated by this generons passion for noise, prefers 
the diversion of hunting to all other enjoyments upon 
earth. He can entertain* his companions for hours 
together with talking of his hounds, and extolling the 
divine music and harmony of their tongues ; and 
scarce ever goes to bed without "winding his horn, 
and having the full cry in his parlour. Horse-racing, 
cock-Hghting^ biill-baiting, and the like, are sxx>rts 
which fill the hearts of the common people with the 
most .extravagant delight ; while their voices ar« cm- 
ployed in the loudest shouts and exclamations. In 
the opinion of our English sailors, no entertainment 
can be complete where the all-cheering huzza is 
wanting ; by the force of which they are inspired 
with such courage and resolution, that even fighting 
itself becomes their diversion. 

In London, where many of these sports cannot be 
enjoyed, the passion for noise has appeared in various 
other shapes. It has within the memory of most 
men, given rise to routs, drums and hurricanes'; 
which in all probability would have been improved 
into cannonades, thunders and earthquakes, before 
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this time, had it not been for the late panics on ac- 
count of some concussions in the air, very much re- 
sembling those of a real earthquake.^ However, as 
a proof that the names already given to those polite 
assemblies are extremely proper for them, I need 
only to remark that they are usually composed of 
what is called tlie best company, who from time im- 
memorial have pleaded the privilege of birth for talk- 
ing as loud as they can. 

Among the many other instances of the effects of 
this passion in high life, I shall only take notice of 
one more ; which is an ingenious method (unknown 
to our forefatljers) of ma^ng a thundering noise at 
people's doors ; by which you are generally given to 
understand that some person of consequence does 
you the honour to suppose you are in the land of th^ 
living. 

Some may think that it will bear a dispute whe- 
ther such a violent hammering at people's doors may 
not be looked upon in the eye of the law, as an at- 
tempt of a forcible entry : but it is my humble opi- 
nion, that it can only be construed to an action of as- 
sault and battery ; since it may be ^ proved that the 
generality of those who are guilty of this misdemean- 
or have really no intention of making any entry at all ; 
for when doors are opened to them, they secure their 
retreat as fast as they can ; flying from the face ef 
those whom they count their enemies when at home, 
and visit as their friends when abroad. 

I have now by me a certain curious book of me- 
moirs, wherein the sentiments of a wealthy old lady 
in the city, with regard to the usefulness of noise, 
seem very nearly to correspond with the observations 
I have here made upon that subject. I shall transcribe 
a short passage from the character of this lady, and 
conclude my letter. 

*' Towards the decline of her days she took lodg- 
** ings on Ludgate hill, in order to be amused with 
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<c the noises In the street^ and to be constantly %n^ 
<^ plied with objects of contemplation : for she thought 
M it of great use to a mind that had a turn for me- 
« ditation, to observe what was passing ia the worid. 
" As she had also a v«ry religious disposition, she 
«( used often to say it was a grievous shame that such 
^^ a thing as silent meetings, among some of the dis- 
*f> senting brethren, should be suffered in a christiaB 
« country. And when she died, sbe left five hun- 
« dred pounds towards the erecting fifty new sound- 
'^ ing-boards, to.sud the lungs of the aged clergy, ia 
" divers churches within the lulls of mortality." 
I am, Sir, 

Your obliged humUe servant, 

R.L. 



No. CXXXVII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 14. 

MY correspondent of to-day will, I hope, excuse 
me for not publishing his letter sooner. To confess 
the truUi, I had «Gme thoughts of making an apology 
to him for not puUishing it at all ; having conceived 
an opinion that it might tend to lessen those exalted 
ideas which the world has always entertained of us 
men of learning. But thoc^h upon re-consideradon 
I have changed my mmd, I must take the liberty of 
observing, by way of introduction, that as I modestly 
presume no man living has more learning than my- 
self, so no man values himself more upon ii, or has 
a greater veneration for all those who possess it, even 
though they should possess nothing else. I remem- 
ber to have seen it under my grandmother's own 
hand, in the new primer she gave me at my first go- 
ing to school, that learning is better than house wA 
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land : and though I cannot say that I have ever been 
in a situation to make tiie proper comparison between 
learning and house and land ; yet my grandmother 
was a wise woman^ and I had never reason to call in 
question the truth of any of her sayings. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

IT is with pleasure I observe, that you common- 
ly avoid the ridiculous ostentation of prefixing a scrap 
of antiquity to your lucubrations. Your practice con- 
firjms me in my opinion, that a line or two of Greek 
and Latin, is neither useful nor ornamental to a pa- 
per intended for the benefit of all sorts of readers. 

It was excusable in your predecessors, the Tatler, 
Spectator, and Guardian ; for in their time we had 
fine gentlemen, one out of twenty of whom could, 
perhaps, make a shift to pick out the meaning of a 
Latin couplet. But now-a-days the case is altered ; 
it is pedantry to know any o^er language, or, at 
least, to seem to know any, but the fashionable mo- 
dern ones. For my ovm part,I by no means approve of 
mottos, which I doubt not arc often thought of after 
the piece is written ; and if not, must confine the wri- 
ter too closely to the sense of them. The same ob- 
jection I have to numerous quotations from the an- 
cients ; for why should we speak in a less intelligible 
language, what may be as pertinently and justly ex- 
pressed in our own ? It is with reason then, that in 
our days a man is no more reputed a scholar for 
qucfcing Homer and Virgil, than he would be esteem- 
ed a man of morals for reading Tully and Seneca ; 
and a Greek motto is thought as unnecessary to a 
good essay, as a head of Otho or Galba would be to 
a learned man, if it was slung raund his shoulders. 
Indeed, to speak my mind,-if the u*e of a language is 
to arrive at the sense, wit, and arts conveyed by it, I 
see no reason why our own should yield to any other, 
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mncknt or modem. It is copious and ma&Iy, though 
not regular ; and has books in ever^r branch of the 
arts and sciences, written with a spirit and judgment 
not to be exceeded. Notwithstanding which, a man, 
versed in Greek and Latin, and nothing else, shall be 
called leained ; while another, less knowing in these, 
who has imbibed the sense, spirit, and knowledge of 
ail the best authors in our own language, is denied 
that honourable title. 

I own to you, Mr. Fttz*Adam, that he who would 
lay in a store of prudent and judicious maxims for the 
direction of his conduct in life, can do it no where 
more effectually, than from the invaluable works of 
antiquity. But is it absolutely necessary that he 
should do this from the very languages in which they 
Were written ? I am myself what is called a good 
Greek and Latin scholar ; and yet I believe I might 
be master of as much true knowledge, if I understood 
neither. There are many good reasons to be given 
why the study of these languages ought to be culti- 
vated ; but I think this pursuit may be carried too far ; 
and that much of the time spent in acquiring a criti- 
cal knowledge of them, might be employed to more 
advantage. I speak in general ; for thei'e ai^ some, 
who have a genius particularly suited to the study of 
words, that would never make any figure in the study 
of things. 

There is hardly any thing truly valuable in the dead 
languages, that may not be read with equal advantage 
and satisfaction in the living, and more particularly in 
our own ; for if I may rely upon my o\vn judgn&nt, 
and the report of learned men, many of the best 
ancient authors have lost little by their translation in- 
to our soil. I am charmed with the Greek of Thu- 
cydides and Longinus ; but I am likewise delighted 
with the French dress oL the last, and Mr. Smith's 
English of both. I can distinguish the gentility and 
ease of Cicero, and the spiiit and neatness of Pliny, 
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in their epistksi as they are translated by Mr. MeU 
moth. Will any mau^ that has seen Mr. Pope's Ho* 
mer, lament that he has not read him in the original ? 
And will not every man of a true taste admire the 
gaiety and good sense of Horace^ the gallantry and 
genteel carelessness of Ovid> the fire and energy 
of Juvenal, and the passion of TibuUus, in the para* 
phrases and translations of Donne, Dryden, Garth, 
Congreve, and Hammond ? I instance these, as their 
beauties are with more difHculty translated into a fo* 
reign language. 

It would be endless to enumerate the English po* 
ems that perhaps equal any thing in Greek or Latin. 
The Paradise Lost will be thought little infenor to 
the Iliad or jEneid hi judgment, majesty, and true 
poetic fire. The Essay on Criticism, I need not scru« 
pie to compare with the Epistle to the Piso's ; i 
to prefer the Dunciad, Essay on Man, and the Ethir 
Epistles, to any of the productions of antiquity. And 
will you not join with me in preferring Alexander's 
Feast to all the extravagance of Pindur, in point of 
harmony, and power of expression and numbers ? 
The poets, it is true, had different views 5 but not- 
withstanding, there may be a comparison. 

To enlarge farther, would carry me beyond the lit 
mits I propose to myself; I shall therefore conclude 
my remarks on this kind of writing, with observing, 
that if we fall short of the ancients in any part of po- 
lite writing, it is in the method of dialogue, in which 
tome of them, as Xenophon, Plato, and Tully, had 
most excellent talents ; and yet I know not whether 
the Dialogue on Medals, and the Minute Philosopher, 
may not rival any thing they have left behind them : 
for as to their political writings, no man will think 
them equal to the Letters on Patriotism, and the Idea 
of a Patriot King. In history we are certainly defi- 
cient, though Raleigh, Clarendon, and a few others 
arc excellent in Uieir kinds ; but we as certainly makr 
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it up in niatheniatics^nati^ralphilosopbf, physic, said 
tke many excellent treatises we have in morafity, 
politics, and civil prudence. 

It is not my intention to resume a subject that has 
already employed much abler pens, and to raise a div 
pute about the comparative merits of the ancients ai|d 
modems ; nor -would I by any means diseourage the 
study of the ancient languages ; for I think the tiiac 
i spetitin acquiring them extremely well employed: 
but Iwoul^ willingly persuade such as are hot Pias- 
ters of them, that they may become scholars and 
learned men with no other assistance than their own 
native English. I am sure I think the man more de- 
serving of those names, who is conversant with Ba- 
con, Boyle, Locke, and Newtoft, than h« who is un- 
acquainted with thiese great philosophers, though he 
should have read Plato, Aristotle, and all the orators 
nnd poets of antiquity . * 

You will now, no doubt, be curious to know who I 
am, that decide so magisterially in a point so long 
given up, and of so much consequence to the repub- 
lic of letters. Time, Mr. Fitz-Adam, may bring that 
to light : at present it is necessary I should screen 
myself from the indignation of pedants, who would 
oTei'whelm me with heaps of ancient rubbish. My 
view in this letter is to convince the ladies, that many 
of them possess more real learning than a fellow of 
a college, who has for twenty years pored upon rem- 
nants. I have indeed often wcmdered that the author 
of the World has not been favoured with- a much 
greater share of the productions of female coH^ 
pondents than any of his predecessors, as he has set 
at nought Greek and Latin for their sakes. But pe^ 
haps it may be for that very reason : for so capricious 
are the sex, that though they hate a pedant, they de* 
spise the man who is not " homo multarum litera- 
rum.'* I have heard a lady declare, that she could no 
more love a man whose learning was Dot superior tt 
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her own, than him who took all occasions of shewing 
her that it was. If you approve of me as a cbrres- 
pondent, I may be sometimes at your service ; in 
which case, to shew my learning, my style shall now 
and then be enriched with a little Greek and Latin. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
A. C. 



fv^o. CXXXVIII. THURSDAY, AUGUSTS!. 

FOR several weeks past, I have been coi^siderin^ 
with myself how I might extend the use and enter- 
tainment of these my labours : for though tlieusands 
of my countrymei\ have experienced and ai*e ready 
to attest their salutary effects, yet it cannot be denied 
but that there are still people to be met with, who are 
by no means as wise and as good as theyoughi to be. 
General satire, as I have formerly observedj is what 
few people care to apply to themselves ; and though 
I have hitherto been averse to particular and person- 
al abuse, I am at last willing to try its effect, well 
knowing, that if the good which may accrue from it be 
but in the proportion of one in a million to the enter- 
tainment it gives, I shall have reason to bless myself 
for tlius quarrelling with the world. I am sensible 
also, that by adopting this method, I am increasing 
the number of my correspondents, as eveiy one vrill 
be for trying his hand on so delightful a subject as 
the failings of his friends ; especially when I shall 
liave given him my honour tliat he need be imder 
no apprehensions for his safety, and that I will take 
every quarrel upon myself. I therefore hereby in- 
vite all persons whatsoever to transmit to me forth^ 

ytoh. III. p 
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with all the scaodal they can either collect or invent 
Names, and particulariy great ones, will be very ac- 
ceptable ; or in default of such names, minute de- 
scriptions of persons, their alliances and connections, 
or the streets they live in, will be equally agreeal^e. 
Great regard will be j>aid to thcletters of female cor- 
respondents ; but it is humbly hoped that they wift* 
not suffer the copiousness and enticement of the 
subject to hurry them into lengths that may exceed 
the bounds of this paper. 

I am sensible that a great deal of courage, and aoi 
equal degree of dexterity at single rapier, will bene*' 
cessary on this occasion ; but as I said before, I am- 
contented to take the whole upon myself, rather thaar' 
lay my correspondents under any restraint : my name - 
is Adam Fitz-Adam : I am to be heard of every " 
morning at theTilt-yard coffee-house, and, though a«^ 
old man, shall be ready to give any gentleman satis'C 
faction, who chuses to call upon me in a hsuckney^ 
coach, and frank me to Hyde-paik, or Montague- 
house. 

To extend the usefulness of tMs paper still farther^ 
it is my intention (notwithstanding any former deela* • 
ration to the contrary) to mix politics with slander. * 
I am in a manner compelled to make this second d^ • 
teration in my plan, from a thotough conviction that ' 
no man in these kingdoms is such a master of pofi^ 
tics as myself; and as a war with France seems now - 
to be inevitable, I shall from time to time instm^t 
our ministers in what manner to conduct it, and shaO 
hope fdr an exact compliance with every plan I shall 
lay before them. This will be saving a great deal af 
trouble and perplexity to the common people et f" 
England, Who, though always ready to instruct aa^ * ' 
administration, are sometimes so divided in their <^ 
nions, that the said administration are forced to pur*" 
sue their own measures, for want of plain imd piuic- -' 
tuaj instructions from their friends. '^^• 
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The better to carry on this laudable design, I shall 
direct what bills are proper to be brought into parlia-^ 
ment, and what acts I would have repealed. I shall 
also devote three mornings in every week to the pri- 
Yatc instruction of all such ministers and members of 
parliament, as are desirous of conferring with me at 
my lodgings up two pair of stairs at the trunk-makers 
in St. Martin's-Lane. I shall likewise be ready to 
answer all quesdons in politics to such gentlemen 
and ladies as would willingly investigate that science 
without study or application. This will tend greatly 
to the edification of all justices of the peace, nurses, 
midwives, country curates, and parish clerks, whose 
ideas seem at present to be a little confused, for want 
of a thorough knowledge of the interests and con- 
nections of the several states of Europe, and how the 
balance of power is to be maintained. I shall keep 
a watchful eye over the king of France and his mini- 
sters, and will give timely notice of any intended In- 
vasions, and direct measures to defeat such invasions 
in proper time. I shall find means of instructing the 
other powers bf Europe in their true and natural in-, 
terests, and will comniunicate in this paper the intel- 
ligence .€ shall from time to time receive from the. 
said powers ; so that the public shall always be ap- 
prized beforehand of the measures they intend to 
take. 

When I consider the vast utility of this my under-, 
taking, I cannot be too thankful for the abilities I 
am blessed with for carrying it on to the universal 
satisfaction of all parties. My humanity is, I con- 
fess, a little hurt, by reflecting that while I am thus 
making a monopoly of politics and slander, I am do- 
ing an injury to those of my brotner authors, who 
have long lived by dealing out their occasional por-^ 
tions.of thoBc commodities. But I am comforted, 
upon second thoughts, that as this paper is published 
once a week, they will have continued opportunities- 
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of enriching their own larger compositions with the 
most shining parts of it : and this they shall have 
free leave to do, provided that they add no conjectures 
of their own, or pretend to douht the superiority ot 
my abilities, whereby disputes may be luised upoa 
any of those facts which 1 shall think proper to ad« 
vance. The same indulgence is hereby given to all 
writers or compilers of country news papers in Great- 
Britain and Ireland : for as I have only the good of 
my country at heart, I am desirous of extending these 
my Iaboui*s to the remotest parts of his majesty's do- 
mir.icns.. 1 shall also have tliis farther satis^ctioD^ 
that the general complaint of the country's being de^ 
scrted of inhabitants every whiter may cease ; as by 
mtrans of tlus circulation every private gentlemaft 
may leside constaiitly at his seat, and every clergy- 
man at his livhig, without being obfiged once a yew. 
fo pay a visit to London, in order to study po^icv 
and instruct the administration. 

But a much greater advantage than any yet men- 
tioned, itmains still to be told. The circulation of 
this paper will not be confined' to Great Biitain and 
Ireland ; it will doubtless be deraavided in all the 
couits, cities, and lai^ge towns of Europe ; .fa^ which 
means our enenues on the continent, findlin^ihe su- 
periority of our wisdom, and knowing by whom our 
counsellers are rounsell'^d, will sue to us for peace 
upon our own terms. In the mean time, as we are eo* 
tering uito a war not of our own seeking^ but merelf 
in defence of our commerce, and for the protectioQ 
and support of our undoubted ^rights, I shaU ctirect 
the administration how to raise such supplies, as may 
enable us to carry X on wjth vigour and success : and 
this I hope to eSect to everybody's satisfaction, whicb^ 
1 humbly apprehend, has not always been the case«^ 

I am well aware that there are certain superfick^ 
persons in the world, who may fancy that they ,lia»^J 
Bot discovered in my writings hitherto^ these marvd- 
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0U8 a^tiesy to which I am now Uying claim. To 
all such I shall only answer, let the event decide : for 
I have always thought it beneath me to boast of ta- 
lents superior to other men, till the necessity of the 
times compels me to. produce them. Those who 
imow me, will say of me what modesty forbids I should 
say of myself : indeed it has been owing to a very 
uncommon degree of that sheepish quality, that I 
have not let my readers into many secrets of my self) 
that would have amazed and confounded them. 

1 have undertaken politics and slander at the same 
time, from a constant observation that there is a cer- 
Uan connection between those sciences, which it is 
^fiiCultto break through. But I intend to vary from 
the common method, and shall sometimes write poli- 
tics without abuse, and abuse without politics. It 
may be feared perfiaps that as I have hitherto re- 
ceived no reward for the great candour with which I 
have treated the administration during the course of 
this paper, I may incline to direct wrong measures 
6Ut of pure spite ; but I can assure my readers that 
^ch fears are groundless : I have nothing at heart 
hut the public good, and shall propose "no measures 
but such as are most apparently conducive to the ho- 
nour and glory of my native country. In treating of 
these measures, I shall build nothing upon hypothe- 
dfi, but will go mathematically to work, and reduce 
every thing to a demonstration. For instance, if the 
War is only to be a naval one, I would instruct our 
ministers (as a certain ingenious painter is said to 
draw) by the triangle. As thus : the end of the war 
i* an advantageous peace. Now suppose any trian- 
f^e, equilateral or otherwise, where A shall signify 
the English fleet, B the French fleet, and C the above 
peace ; the solution then will be no more than this, 
to tli« fleet A take the fleet B, and you produce the 
Wit^ C. The 9ame solution will do in a land war, 
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tirhere A and B may stand for armies instead af 
fleets. 

Having now sufficiently explained myself upon this 
important occasion, I shall take leave of my readers 
till next Thursday, at which time, unless I should 
see reason to the contrary, I shall present ihem 
with a paper either of scandal or politics, which shall 
be to all their satisfactions. 



No. CXXXIX. THURSDAY, AUGUST 28. 

I HAVE judged it proper to postpone politics to 
another week, that I may oblige my readers with a 
piece of scandal, or whatever else they may please 
to call it, which has but just transpired, and which 
will quickly engage the conversation of all the best 
families in town and country. Those who are un- 
acquainted with the parties concerned, will I hope 
excuse me for publishing only the initial letters of 
their names, or sometimes no letters at all ; their 
high ranl^, and the heoourable offices they bear, ^• 
manding from me a little more complaisance than 1 
may probably shew to meaner persons. At the same 
time I should be sorry to have it thought, that my 
tenderness upon this occasion arose from any selfish 
considerations of the consequences that might ensue : 
the sword of a man of quality is no longer than that 
of another man, nor, for any thing I have observed^ 
is he a jot more dextrous at drawing a trigger* My 
moderation proceeds from the great respect whicK 
is due from persons in humble situations to men ot 
high and illustrious birth : though at the same 6ine 
I must take the liberty of dcclanng, that onb ortva^ 
stories more of the same nature with what I am now^ 
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l^ing to relate) wUI entirely €9Qpel my regards, and 
incline me to treat them with the freedom of an 
equal. >'> 

Every body knows, at least every body in genteel 

Kfe, that the match between Lord ■ and MissG 

"Was brought about by the old earl, and the young la* 
dy's aunt ; at whose house my lord unfortunately saw, 

and fell desperately in love with miss L , who 

was a distant relation of the aunt, and who happened 
to be there upon a visit, at the time of his lordship's 
courtship to the niece. The character ot miss h 
is too notorious to require a place in this narrative f 
though 1 must do her the justice to own, that I be-^ 
lieve every art to undo a woman was practised upon 
her, before shc^ was prevailed upon to give up her, 
honour to a man, whom she knew to be the destined 
husband of her most intimate friend. 

Those who knew of the atfair between my lord and 
miss L i ■, endeavoured by every possible method 

to dissuade miss G from the match ; and indeed 

if that unfortunate young lady had not prefened a 
title to happiness, she had treated his lordship as he 
deserved, from a tliorough conviction that he had al- 
ready bestowed his afi^ctions upon m]ss L % But 
an union of heai-ts is by no means necessary in the, 
marriages of the great. My lord and the old earl 
saw a tliousand charms in miss G 's large for- 
tune ; and the young lady and her aunt saw every 
thing in a title that could be wished for in the married 
state. The ceremony was performed soon after at 
the earl's house ; and the young couple, though oer- 
fectly indifferent to each bther, conducted themselves, 
so prudently in all companies, that those who did not 
know them intimately, believed tliem to be very hap-, 
py people. 

The old earl dying soon after, my lord succeeded, 
to the estatie and title of — , and lived with his 
lady in all the magiuficence and splendor which liis^ 
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large income could afford. His lordship had a con* 
siderable mortgage on the estate of Sir O 
S ; and it was under pretence of settling some 
affairs with that gentleman, at his brother's seat near 
St, Alban's, that he set out the beginning of this 
month upon the expedition which has unhappily turn- 
ed out so fetal to his peace. Colonel , a gen- 
tleman too well known for his gallantries among the 
ladies to need the initial letter of his name, was to 
be of his lordship's party : and though my lord had 
two sets of horses of his own, yet for certain reasons, 
which may hereafter be guessed at, he hired a coach 
and six at Tubbs's,and set out on the Tuesday for St 
Alban's, with intention, as was given out, to return 
on the Thursday following. 

' I should have informed my readers, that lady — -» 
and the youhg viscountess D , who was said to 

have a tendre for the colonel, were to meet them in 
the viscountess's coach at Bamet on their return 
home, and that they were all to dine together at the 
Green Man. It was said, I know, tliat doctor i , 

who is a man of family, was of the lady's party : he 
had b^en an intimate acquaintance, and some say a 

lover of miss G , before her marriage with lord 

I. The doctor is a man much more ^Eunous (or 
his wit and address than his practice : and is thought 
to be the author of a late extraordinary performance, 
which however celebrated, -in my humble opinion, 
reflects more honour on his invention, than either on 
his knowledge in politics, or his character as a moral 
man. But I will avoid circumstances, and be as short 
as I can. 

Doctor ■ — , though he lives at St. James's end 
of the town, had been several times in that week at 
Batson's and Child's coffee-houses, and had drank 

chocolate with Sir £ ■ H the very Thursday 

diatlord ' and the colonel were to return from St 
Alban's to meet lady « and the viscountess at the 
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Green Man at Barnet. Many people are of opiftion, 
that the doctor was not of the party, but that he re- 
ceived his intelligence from one H y who had 
formerly been a steward of lord — . But H ■ y 
denies the fact, and lays the whole mischief on lady 
— 's woman, who it seems had been housekeeper 
to the doctor, when he lived in the square. There 
are strange reports of the doctor and this woman ; 

but whether she or H y was the contriver of thfs 

villainy, will appear hereafter. H ^y is a man of 

ft very indifferent character, and (I am not afraid of 
saying it) capable of undertaking any mischief what- 
soever. 

. Lady and the viscountess, according to agree- 
ment, set out on l^hursday at one o'clock for Bamet, 
and came to the Green Man^ which Was the place 
appointed for dining. My lord and the colonel not 
being arrived, the viscountess recollected she had ah 
acquaintance in the neighbourhood, at about two miles 
distance, whom she proposed visiUng in a post-chaise, 
under |H^tence of saving her own hcHrses. As this ac- 
quaintance of the viscountess was a -stranger to lady 

, herladyship declined ginng with her friend, and a- 

g^ed to amuse herself with a book of novels till her 
return, or till the arrival of my lord and the colonel, 
which was every moment expected.' The viscount- 
ets stept immediately intathe post-chaise ; and soon 
after, as lady — — was looking out at the window of 
the inn, she saw a coach xind six drive by very hasti- 
ly towai-ds London ; and the landlord declares that 

he saw lord , and the colonel, and tw6 ladies in 

the coach, muffled up in cloaks. He also declares, 

that lady called out three times for the coach 

to atop, but that no one answered, and the coachman 
drove out of sight in a few minutes. 
. I should have taken notice before, that as soon as 
the viscountess was gone upon her visit, as lady ' 
D^s fitting at the window next the road, the captain 
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in quarters took great notice of her, and said to the 
chambermaid, in her ladyship's hearing, that he 
would give up a whole year's pay to pass the after- 
noon with so fine a creature : upon which lady 

frowned upon him very severely, and began a smart 
conversation with him on his boldness and presump- 
tion. 

The viscountess, to the great surprise of lady , 
did not return till near six in the evening, and seem- 
ed in great confusion while she endeavoured to apo- 
logize for her absence. But as lady was con- 
vinced that her lord was in the coach tliat drove so 
hasdly towards London, she declared positively that 
she would not stir a step froni the inn till he returned 
to fetch her ; and insisted on th^ viscountess's going 
immediately to inform him of her resolution* The 
viscountess accordingl}^ set out ; and the captain was 
seen going up stairs soon after. But whether lord 
.— - returned that night, or whether it was really 
his lordship's coach that passed by, is uncertain t 

however, lady ■ , has been missing ever since t 

and yesterday a lady was foimd disowned in Rosa* 
.mend's pond, who is suspected to be her : for tliough 
lady ■ was a thin woman, and wore a chintz 

gown that' day, and the person taken out of the pcind 
appeared to be fat, and was dressed in white ; yet it 
is thought that by lying a long time under water, the 
body may be very much swelled, arni the colours of 
the linen entirely discharged. One thing is certain, 
that lord — is like a man distracted ; the doctor, 
the steward, and my lady's woman, are taken into 
custody ; and the colonel and the viscountess are fled 
nobody knows whither* 

1 shall ieave my readers to make their own com- 
ments on this unhappy affair ; which I have brought 
into as short a compass as I was able, with truth and 
perspicuity. I am sensible that where names occu^ 
so often, and those only marked with a dash orinitiai 
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letters, it is a very difficult matter to avoid.confusion 2 
and indeed I should hardly^have thought myself per- 
fectly clear, if I had not communicated my narrative 
to a country acquaintance of mine, a man totally ig- ^ 
norant of the whole affair, who was pleased to assure 
me, that he never met with any thing so plain and 
intelligible. I have been the more circumstantial 
upon this occasion, from a desire of pointing out in 
the most perspicuous manner the leading steps to 
this fatal catastrophe : for I am not satisfied with «i- 
tertaining my readers with the frailties and misfor* 
tunes of persons of quality,^ unless I can warn them 
by their example against fiedling into the like errors. 



No. CXL. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 

THE report of thp king of France's having lately 
Forbidden the coffee-houses at Paris to take in any 
English news-papers, was no more than I expected, 
liter having in the World of last Thursday was se'n- 
light, so plainly and openly declared my intentions 
>f making all men politicians. But though his most 
christian majesty has thought proper to keep his 
ubjects in the darit as to the science of politics, yet 
hear with pleasui*e, that his emissaries in this city 
re buying up large numbers of these my lucubra- 
ons, for the private perusal of that monarch and 
is ministers, and that a council is ordered to attend 
le reading of them as soon as they arrive. But for 
try good reasons, I have thought prc^r to change 
\Y intentions, and not meddle with matters of state ; 
: least for the present. Indeed, to confess the truth, 
jhave lately received full conv|ction that, great as 
'f knowledge is in politics, there are those at the 
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head of affairs, that know to the fell as much as 
myself. Success is not always in our power ; but if 
we are really to enter into a war with France, I have 
the pleasure of assuring the common people of En* 
gland, that they may depend upon its being as well 
conducted, as if they had the entire management of 
it in their own hands, or even if I myself was to 
preside at all their meetings for settling plans and 
operations. 

This and? other reasons have inclined me for the 
present to lay aside politics, and to go on in the old 
way, mending hearts instead of heads, or furnishing 
such amusements as may fix the attention of the idle, 
or divert the schemes of the vicious, for at least five 
minutes every week. Of this kind is the following 
little piece, which I received some time Since from 
a very ingenious correspondent, who intitles it 

A MEDITATION among the BOOKS. 

FROM every thing in nature a wise man may dt* 
rive matter of meditation. In meditations various 
authors have exercised theirgenius, or tortured their 
fancy. An author Avho pieant lo be serious, has me- 
ditated on " the mystery of weaving ;" an author 
who never meant to be serious, has meditated on a 
" broomstick :" let me also meditate ; and a library 
of books shall be the subject of my meditations. 

Before my eyes an almost innumerable multitude 
of authors are ranged ; different in their opinions, 
as in their bulk and appearance ; in what light shall 
I view this great assembly ? Shall I consider it as an 
ancient legion, drawn out in goodly array under fit 
commanders ? or as a modem regiment of writers, 
where the common men have been forced by want, 
or seduced through wickedness into the service, and 
where the leaders owe their advancement rather to 
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caprice, party-favour, and the partiality of friends, 
than to merit or service ? 

Shall I consider ye, O ye books I as a herd of cour- 
tiers or strumpets, who profess to be subservient to 
mj use, and yet seek only your own advantage ? 
No ; let me consider this room as the great charnel- 
house of human reason, where darkness and cor- 
niption dwell ; or, as a certain poet expresses him- 
self. 

Where hot and cold, and wet and dry. 
And beef, and broth, and apple- pye 
Most slovenly assemble. 

Who are they, whose unadorned raiment bespeaks 
their inward simplicity ? They are " law books, sta- 
" tutes, and commentaries on statutes." These are 
acts of parliament, whom all men must obey, and 
yet few only can* purchase. Like the Sphinx of anti- 
quity, they speak in aenigmas, and yet devour the 
ufihappy wretches who comprehend them not. 

These are commentaries on statutes ; for the pe- 
rusing of them, the longest life of man would prove 
insufficient ; for the understanding of them, the ut- 
most ingenuity of man would not avail. 

Cruel is the dilemma between the necessity and 
the impossibility of understanding ; yet are we not 
left utterly destitute of relief. Behold for our com- 
fort, an Abridgment of Law and Equity I It consists 
not of many volumes ; it extends only to twent) -two 
folios ; yet as a few thin cakes may contain the whole 
nutritive substance of a stalled ox, so may this com- 
pendium contain the essential gravy of many a report 
and adjudged case. 

The sages of the law recommend this abridgment 
to our perusal. Let us with all thankfulness of heart 
receive their counsel. Much are we beholden to phy- 
sicians, who only prescribe the bark of the quinquina, 

YOL. ui. q. 
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when they might oblige their patients to swallow the 
whole tree. 

From these v<^umes I turn my eyies on a deep- 
embodied phalanxt numerous and formidable : they 
are controversial divines : so hasthe world agreed to 
term the;n. How arbitrary is language I and how 
does the custom of mankind join words^ that reason 
has put asunder 1 Thus we often hear of hell-fire 
cold, of devilish handsome, and the like : and thus 
'controversial and divine have been associated. 

These controversial divines have changed the rule 
ef life into a standard of disputation. They have 
employed the temple of the Most High as a fencing* 
school, where gymnastic exercises are daily exhibited, 
and where victory serves only to excite new contest. 
Slighting the bulwarks wherewith He who bestowed 
religion on mankind had secured it, they have en- 
compassed it with various minuto outworks, which 
an army of warriors can with difficulty defend. 

The next in order to them are the redoubtaUe 
antagonists of common sense ; the gentlemen who 
close up the common highway to heaven, asd yet 
open no private road for persons having occasion to 
travel that way. The writers of this tribe are vari^ 
ous, but in principles and manners nothing dissimi-. 
lar. Let me review them as they stand arranged. 
These are Epicurean orators, who have endeavoured 
to confound the ideas of right and wrong, to the un- 
speakable comfort of highwaymen and stockfjobbers^ 
These are enquirers after truth, who never deign to 
implore the aid of knowledge in their researches* 
These are sceptics, who labour earnestly to argm 
themselves out of their own existence ; herein re- 
sembling that choice spirit, who endeavoured so att> 
fully to pick his own pocket, as not to be detected by 
himself. Last of all, are the composers of rhapao«> 
dies, fragments, and (strange to say it) tlio«|^tt« 
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Amidst this army of anti-m^ityrs, I discern a vo* 
lume of peculiar appearance: its meagre aspect, and 
tiie dirty gaudtness of its habit, make it bear a per- 
fect resemblance of a decayed gentleman. This 
wretched monument of mortality was brought forth 
in the reign of Charles the second ; it was the dar- 
ling and only child of a man of quality. How did 
its parent exult at its birth I How many flatterers ex- 
tolled it beyond their own offspring, and urged its 
credulous &ther to display its excellencies to the 
whole world ! Induced by their solicitations, the fa- 
ther arrayed his child in scarlet and gold, submitted 
it to the public eye, and called it, " Poems by a Per- 
^' son of Honour." While he lived, * his booby off- 
spring was treated with the cold respect due to the 
rank and fortune of its parent : but when death had 
locked up his kitchen, and carried off the keys of hh 
cellar, the poor child was abandoned to the parish ; 
it was kicked from stall to stall, like a despised pros- 
titute ; and after various calamities, was rescued out 
of the hands of a vender of Scot's snuff, and safely 
placed as a pensioner in the band of freethinkers. 

Thou first, thou greatest vice of the human mind, 
Ambition I all these authors were originally thy vota- 
ries I They promised to themselves a fame more du- 
rable than die calf-skin that covered their works : the 
calf-skin (as the dealer speaks) is in excellent condi- 
tion, while the books themselves remain the prey of 
that sOent critic the worm. 

Complete cooks and conveyancers ; bodies of school 
divinity and Tom Thumb ; little story-books, systems 
of philosophy, and memoirs of women of pleasure ; 
apologies for the lives of players and prime ministers, 
are all consigned to one common oblivion. 
• One book indeed there is, whiclvpretends to a little 
reputation, and by a strange felicity obtains whatever 
it demands. To be useful for some months only is 
tbe whole oi its ambitioa ; and though every dajf 
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that passes confessedly diminishes its utility, yet it is 
sought for and purchased by all : such is the deserved 
and unenvied character of that excellent treatise of 
practical astroDomy, the Almanack. 



No. CXLI. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

THE follo^nng letter was mislaid ; which is the 
leason of its not having appeared earlier in this pa- 
. per. The excuse, perhaps, is less pardonable than 
the fault ; but it is the only one I can make with 
truth ; and I hope the author will receive it with 
candour. * 

To Mr. Htz-Adam. 
Sir, 

IF ever you take the trouble. of looking into any 
of the public papers besides your own, you cannot 
help observing the many curious experiments, which 
of late years have been milde through all parts of 
this kingdom, in running, riding, leaping, drivmg, 
fire-eating, wire-dancing, and various other usefiil 
arts, by persons of all ranks and fortunes. 

I am willing to giv^ credit to these extraordinarj 
atchievements, though many of them, I own, fa^ 
exceed the bounds of probability^ because of the ho- 
nour they do to our age and country : and it is not 
wit])out high indignation against the ingratitude of 
the present -times, that I have been hitherto disap- 
pointed in my expectations of seeing public honours 
and rewards bestowed on these illuUnous personag^S) 
who by such experiments have ^ewn us what great 
things the powers of nattlre are capable of, when 
properly directed. Newtcm was knighted, and both 
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\it and Mr. Locke had very considerable places under 
the government ; and yet what mighty matters did 
these philophers do, in comparison of our new expe- 
riment-makers I They contented themselves with 
looking into the laws of nature, and went no farther. 
The mind orders its ideas just as it used to do, before 
^>e Essay on the Human Understanding had banished 
firom the world the doctrine of innate principles an4 
sub^antial forms : and Newton, after he had demo* 
lished the vortices of Descarti^s^ left the planets just 
as he found them. They have rolled round the soil 
iHeeisely in the same time, and at the same distance, 
before and since his discoveries. But our wonder- 
workers have found the secret of controuling the laws 
^ nature, and have actually accomplished what in 
the wards of Bedlam, and laboratories of Logada, it 
Would have been thought madness to attempt. 

t am sensible it may be objected to me, that the 

. things I compare are totally different ; and instead 

f^ these modem chiefs in philosophy, I should rathet* 

have turned my eyes to the renowned heroes of anti- 

quify, whose exploits have been the admiration of so 

many ages; Be it so. We own the resemblance, 

and have no reason to be afraid of the comparison i 

for besides that many of these exploits are looked 

upon as fabulous, if it be considered that some of 

them were only the effects of. brute force, and that 

the merit of others is to be divided among midtitudesl, 

who all had a share in their production ; no doubt 

can be made, on a £ur estimate between the merit 

of ancient and modem worthies, oit whose side tht 

balance will be found to turn. I am no enemy to ^e 

fame of antiquity; but I own it^eves me, that wh<^ 

ancient exploits have been celebrated over and ovef* 

by the choicest poets and historians, those of our 

own times, no less extraordinary, should be left td 

pass down, to posterity, on no better authority than 

the doubtfiri testimony of a common newspaper. 
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. Mr. Fitz-Adara, you profess yourself a citizen of 
the world, an equal judge between all the children of 
our first parents ; act up then to this character, and 
do justice : suffer not exploits to drop into oblivion, 
at- which the Gymnasia of Greece and Italy would 
have stood aghast ; which would have been honoured 
with statues and crowns of olive at Olympia ; with a 
place in the Prytaneum at Athens, and an ovation, 
if not a triumph, at Rome. Suffer not ingratitude 
to fix a stain upon oijr country, which it would never 
be able to wipe off. * 

I pretend not to enumerate, or even to be sensible 
of aU the advantages with which these singular ef- 
forts of genius will be attended: but in natural phi- 
losophy and religion their uses are apparent at the 
first glance. 

£xp<^riments, it is now agreed on all hands, are 
the only solid basis of natural science. In these Ba- 
con and Newton led the way ; but their followers have . 
ennobled them ; they have transferred them from hea- 
vy inert matter, to the very quintessence of spirit, their 
horses and themselves. What before was only fit 
for recluse pedants, they have made the amusement 
and the business of fine gentl ^men. 

And here I beg leave, by the way, to propose a 
problem to the lovers of these noble arts, which I 
hope will not be thought altogether unworthy of their 
attention. 

Suppose a gentleman is able to drive a wheel-car- 
riage any given number of miles in an hour, when the 
piotion of his horses is progressive, or according to the 
natural course ef their limbs ; how much time ought 
to be allowed to do it in when his horses move retro- 
grade, or tails foremost ? 

. But to come to religion. These new experiments 
serve to shew how little we understand of the bounds 
of credibility. Had such experiments been properly 
attended to, a certain gentleman, that shall be namc- 
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Iciss, might have spared his haughty challenge to the 
defenders of the christian faith. Our brave youths 
will soon make him sensible of his error, and turn 
the edge of that formidable broad-sword of his upon 
himself, with which he has threatened to depopulate 
the christian -world. Will he any longer pretend lo 
say, that no testimony can make a thing credible that 
is contrary to exDerience, when I defy him to match, 
in the annals oftiny age or country, the feats which 
he is forced to believe on the Credit of a common 
• newspaper ? 

I could run through all the arts and sciences, and 
in each of t*iem shew the wonderful advantage of 
these new experiments : but this is a task that de- 
serves an abler hand : I therefore propose, when his 
majesty shall have incorporated the authors of them 
into a new Royal Society, which I hope will be soon^ 
that one of our most eminent pens be appointed, after 
the example of Bishop ^rat, to write the history of 
the society ; and another, after the example of Fon- 
tenelle, to make eulogies on its particular members. 
And I desire that you will immediately look out for 
twosuch persons amongst your correspondents; which 
'1 should imagine can be no great difRculty to one 
who has the honour to reckon in that number the 
prime wits of the age. 
I am, 
Sir, 

Your humble servant. 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, . 
WALKING the other day through Wapping, to 
see the humours of the place, I happened to cast my 
eyes upon the windows of an alehouse, where I saw 
written in large capitals, Roman Purl. I had the cu- 
riosity to ask of a man who was walking near me, 
why it might not as well have been called British 
Purl, as Roman Purl ? " O, Sir," said he, « the lanH- 
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^< ioid has had twenty times the custom sinoe he gati 
.^' his liquor that outlandish name." I soon fouad 
t^at my sagacious informer was a maker of leather 
breeches, by seeing him enter^ and set himself to 
work in a shop, oyer the door of which was written 
Aipon a bit of paper, *< The true Ita^an leather* 
^' breeches balls, sold here by the maker." I con* 
fess I was a little surprised to find t||e &shion of ad- 
:iniring every thing fiH*eign, had exflhded itself te sa 
great a distance from 6t. James's ; haTing conceived 
an opinion that none but our betters at the polite end* ' 
of the town, were the despisera and discouragers of 
our home mami&cturcs. 

As I see no solid reason for this universal cUslike 
to every thing that is English, I should be glad of 
your sentim^its on the subjeeti which will greatlf 
obUge, 

Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
and admirer, 

C. D. 

I shall forbear ipiaking any remaiks upon this let- 
ter, that I may ol^ge a tery witty correspondent/ 
whose epistle I received a few days ago, by the gene- 
ral post. But I must entreat the favour of this gen- 
tleman, and of all others who may incline to write 
to me in so laconic a stile, to chuse another method 
of conveyance, for fear their letters should some- 
times happen to miscarry. 

To Mr. FhzAdam. 

SiRr 

PRAY be so kind as to mert thia in your next. 

Yours, 
W. B. 
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No. CXLII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 

SINCE the publication of my correspondent's let- 
ter on the subject of noise, I have received the two 
following, which I shall lay before my readers for 
the entertainment of to-day. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

YOUR paper which treats of the passion for noise', 
ha^ in one respect given me some pleasure ; the ob- 
servations in it being such as I have often made my- 
self, and the ridicule intended by them what many 
persons in the world very justly deserve. At the same 
time I could not help feeling some uneasiness, on 
being led by those observations, to reflect seriously 
and delibeicately upon my own misfortunes. 

Till I was about forty years old, I had lived a ba- 
chelor in London ; at which time, having acquired a 
considerable fortune in the mercantile way, I retired 
into the country ; and hoping to pass the rest of my 
days in peace, and to be happy in a social companion, 
I oaarried a wife. She has always been, for^ny thing 
that I know to the contrary, what is called a virtuous 
woman : a notable one I am sure she is : but though 
chastity and notableness may 4>e very valuable qua- 
lities in a woman, yet if they are to be nursed 
and cherished at the expence of meekness forbear- 
ance, and all the other virtues, in my humble opinion, 
sbe had better be without them. I called at your 
friend Dodsley's, the last time I was in town, to look 
in Mr. Johnson's dictionary for the word notable ; 
but could ^ftd no such epithet applied to a wife. I 
-wish with all my heart that he had given us a defi- 
nition of that character, as also of a good woman, 
which according to some alehouse. signs in the coun- 
try, is a woman without a head. 
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I have long been of opinion, that as the principal 
virtue of a man is coui'age, bo the principal virtue 
of a womau is silence : my wife indeed, is of a con- > 
.irary way of thinking, with regard to this female 
virtue ; but till I am stark dea^ I dhall never be 
-prevailed upon to alter my opinion. Dumb ci^aiurei 
were always my delight, and particularly a cat, the 
dumbest of all ; but my wife, who has a natural an- 
tipathy to that animal, has hung up a parrot in my 
parlour, and filled my hen-yard and ^urden with mac- 
caws and peacocks. 

Besides the domestic noises ivith which I «m p«f- 
.petually tormented, I am unfortunately situated near 
the church, and in the hearing of ten dismal bells, 
which our parishi(mers have set up, in the room erf 
^one single bell, by Y^hich for many years before, the 
proper notice for church-time, and other parocliial 
matters, had been usually given. And lest the ad- 
vantage of the sound of these bells should ever be 
lost, one of our wealthy yeomen has bequeathed by 
will a considerable sum of money to the ringers of 
the parish, for a certain number of peals five' or m 
times a week for ever. About the time of this de- 
sirable acquisition, the new method of psalmody was 
introduced into our church, by a set of fellows who 
call themselves the singers : so that our good old 
.tunes being rejected,,! am obliged to sit and hear 
their terrible bawling and discord, having never been 
taught to sing in treble time, or to find any thing so- 
lemn in the airs of a jigg. 

It happens also that our parish is famous for de- 
lighting in what is called rough music, consisting 
of performances on cow-horns, salt-boxes, warming- 
pans, sheep-bells. Sec. intermixed witlf ^oodng, hid- 
looing, and all sorts of hideous noises, with which 
,the young wags of the village serenade their neigh- 
bours on fieveii4 ocaamens, particularly those iamilKfii 
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ia iii^ch(|bs the phrase is) the grey tnare is the bt%^' 
ter horse. 

Being thus accustomed to noise in the daf-time, 
I am frequently awaked out of my sleep (though in 
the absence of my wife) by dreaming of them in 
tbe night ; so that in almost aU my hours of retire* 
n^ient, in my slumber^ and even in my devotions, 
I am constantly tormented . with noises, _ttad tho« 
roughly convinced that there is no peace for me but 
in the grave. 

'ffhis being ray case, I would •ivise you, Mr. 
pRz-Adam, by all possible means,^ to discourage this 
raging passicm for iioise* If you are a married man, 
and have a notable wife (though from the ftieedom 
and spirit with which you write, I should guess you 
to be a batchelor) you will need neither my example ' 
nor entreaties to set about this work in sober sadness^ 
I am firmly persuaded that if you can put an end to 
all unrea8onfi>le noises, you wiU then accompUsh that 
universal reformation of sentiments and manners, fcH^ 
which your paper was intended. The women will be 
discreet and lovely, and the men rational coatpaniona^ 
for their wives and one another. 

After what I have here said of myselfi I dare not' 
let you know the first syllable of my name,* or of 
the village where I live ; but I desire nevertheless toi 
be esteemed as your very good friend, and though 
unfenowii, 

Your most faithfiil 

bundle servant. ' 

P. S. I forgot to tell you that I have three fine 
girls, who, though extremely well inclined, -are whi|lt' 
every hour in the day, and made to pierce my ears' 
^fith their cried, for not being women before their 
time9 and as notable as their n^amma. It had like 
to bave escaped me too, that though my wife is re€k»f 
oaed. to have the best times of any woautn in the pa- 
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rish, it is the jest of the whole neighbourhood, upon 
hearing any violent or unusual screaming, that Mrs. 
*** is in labour. 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
. FINDING by a late paper of yours, that you arc 
an advocate for peace and quietness, I am encouragf 
ed, thou^i a woman, to make known my case to you. 
I have Been a sufferer by noise aU my life long. 
When I was young, I had a tender, though not a 
sickly constitutiA, and was reckoned by all my sic- 
quaintance, a girl of a mild and gentle disposition, 
with abundance of good nature. The temper of my 
father was unfortunately the veiy reverse of mine ; 
and though I was ready to obey the least notice of 
his Will, yet his commands were always given in so 
loud and harsh a tone of voice, tha^ they terrified me 
like thunder. I have a tliousand times started from 
my chair, and stood with my knees knocking together, 
upon his beginning to ask me a common question. 
My mother, he used to tell me, would ruin me by 
her gentleness. Indeed she was as indulgent to me 
as I could wish, and hardly ever chid me in her life, 
unless forced to it by my father, and to keep the peace 
of the family, which on various other occasions, was 
frequently in danger of being broken. 

At the boarding-school, which I was sent to at the 
usual age, I met with a governess who was hasty and 
passionate ; and 'as in her cooto hours uhe was fre- 
quently making concessions to her scholai's for the un- 
guarded things she had said in her anger, she lost 
all her authority : so that having no one to fear,' and 
no good example to follow, we were noisy and quar- 
relsome all the day long. 

After this I had the uUhappiness to be left an or- 
phan to the care of my mother's bix)ther, who was a 
wealihy pewterer in the city. The room we lived in 
was directly over the shop, from whence my ears were 
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perpetually dinned witlJ the noise of hammers, and 
the clattering of plates and dishes. Our country* 
house (where we usually passed three or four months 
every summer) was built close to some iron-mills, of 
which my uncle was proprietor. During our stay at 
his house, I need not tell you, how I was tormented 
with the horrid and tremendous noise which proceed- 
ed from these mills. 

At last I was sent to board with a distant relation^ 
who had been captain of a man of war, but who hav- 
ing married a rich widow, had given up his commis- 
sion, and retired into the country. Unfortunately for 
poor me, the captain still retained a passion for firing 
a groat gun ; and had mounted on a little fortification, 
that was thrown up against the front of his house, 
eleven nine jwunders, which were constantly discharg- 
ed ten or a dozen times over, on the arrival of visi- 
tors, and on all holidays and rejoicings. The noise 
of these cannon was more terrible to me than all the 
rest, and would have rendered my continuance there 
intolerable', if a young gentleman, a rjelation of the 
captain's, had not held me by the heart-strings, and 
softened by the most tender courtship in the world, 
the horrors of these firings. In short, 1 staid at the 
captain's till my fortunp was in my own power, and 
then gave it to a husband. 

But alas I Mr. Fitz-Adam, I am wedded to noise 
and contention as long as I live. This tenderest of 
lovers is the most tyrannical of husbands. The ham- 
mering of pewter, the iron-mills, and the cannon, 
which so much disturbed me, are but lulling sounds, 
when compared to the raging of his voice, whenever 
he throws himself into one of his furies. It is the 
study of my life to oblige and please him, yet I offend 
and disgust him by every thing I do. If I am silent 
to his .upbraiding, I am sullen ; if I answer, though 
with tKe utmost mildness, I am either insolent or 
impertinent. How must I doj Mr. Fitz-Adam, * 
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reclaim or bear with him ? Whatever I was by nature, 
I am at present so humbled, that I can submit to anf 
thing. I have laid my case .before you for your ad- ^ 
vice ; being well convinced by your speculations in 
general, that you are a warm advocate for the sex, 
though you sometimes take the liberty of telling us 
our own. It is not so much at the crossness of my 
husband, as at the loudness of his voice, that I com- 
plain ; for I could submit with some kind of patience 
to be beat, pinched, scratched, or any thing, so that 
the drum of my .ear was not eternal in danger of 
being broken. If I was deaf, I could defy the utmost 
of his malice ; but till that happy time arrives, I am 
the most miserable of women, though much Mr. 
Fitz-Adam's 

Admirer, and humble servant. 



No. CXLIII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 

I OUGHT hourly to be looking up with. gratitude 
and praise to the Creator of my being, for having 
formed me of a disposition thtft throws off every par- 
ticle of spleen^ and either directs my attention to ob- 
jects of cheerfulness and joy, or enables me to Idok 
upon their contraries as I do on shades in a pio 
ture, which add force to the lights, and beauty to 
the whole. With this happiness of constitution, I 
can behold the luxury of the times, as giving food and 
ctoathingto the hungry and the naked, extending our 
commerce, and promoting and encouraging the libe- 
ral arts. I can look upon the horrors of war, as pro- 
ductive of the blessings and enjoyments of peace : 
and upon the miseries of manlund, which I cannot 
relieve, with a thankful heart that my own lot has 
beemnore fieivourable. 
« 
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Th^re is a.pCidsage in that truly original poem, call- 
ed the Spleen^ which pleases me more than almost 
. any thing I have read, The passage is this : 

Hap'py the man, who, innocent. 
Grieves not at ills, he can't prevent ; 
His skiff does with the current glide« 
Not puffing puli'd against the tide : 

He, paddling by the scuffling crowd. 
Sees, unconcern'd, life's wager row*d ; 
And when he can't prevent foul play, 
Enjoys the follies of the fray. 

The laughing philosopher has always appeared td 
me a more eligible character than the weeping one : 
but before I sit down either to laugh or cry at the fol- 
lies of thankind, as I have publicly enlisted myself iii 
their selrvice, it becomes me to administer every 
thing in lAy power to relieve or cure them. For thii 
purpose I shall here lay before my reader some loosd 
hints on a subject, which will, I hope, excite their 
attention, and contribute towards the expelling from 
the heart those malignant and sullen humours, which 
destroy the harmony of social life. 

If we make observations on human nature, cither 
from ivhat we feel in ourselves, or see in others, we 
shall pierceive that almost all the uneasinesses of 
mankind owe their rise to inactivity or idleness of 
body or mind. A free and brisk circulation of the 
blood is absolutely necessary towards the creating ea- 
siness . and good humour ; and is the only means ot 
securing us from a restless train of idle -thoughts, 
which cannot fail to make us burthensome to our- 
•elves> and dissatisfied with all about us. 

ProTidcnce has therefore wisely provided for the 
generality of mankind, by compelling them to use 
that labour, which not only procures them the neces- 
n6nt% of life^ but peace and healthi to enjoy th'^*^ 
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with delight. Nay farther, we find how essentially 
necessary it is that the greatest part of mankind 
should be obliged U) earn their bread by labour, from 
the ill use that is almost universally made of those 
riches which exempt men from it. Even the advan- 
tages of the best education are generally found to be 
insufficient to keep us within the limits of reason and 
moderation. How hard do the vei:y best of men find 
it, to force upon themselves that abstinence or labour) 
which the narrowness of their circumstances docs 
not immediately compel them to? Is there really one in 
ten, who by all the advantages of wealth and leisure, 1$ 
made more happy in respect to himself, or more use- 
ful to mankind ? What numbers do we daily «ee of 
such persons, either rioting in luxury, or sleeping in 
sloth, for one who makes a proper ase of the advan- 
tages which riches give for the improvement of him- 
self, or the happiness of others ? And how many do 
we meet with, who, for their abuse of the blessings 
of life, are given up to perpetual uneasiness of mind| 
ioid to the greatest agonies of bodily pain ? 

Whoever seriously considers this point, will disco- 
ver that riches are by no means such certsdn blessings 
as the poor imagine them to be : on the contrary, 
lie will perceive that the common labours and em- 
ployments of life are much better stiited to the ma- 
jority of mankind, than prosperity and abwidance 
would be without iheni. 

It was a merciful sentence which the Creator passed 
on man for his disobedience, " By the sweat of thy 
" face shalt thou eat thy bread ;" for to the punish- 
ment itself he stands indebted for health, strength, 
^nd all the enjoyments of life. Though tbe first pa- 
radise was forfeited for his transgression, yet by the 
penalty infiicted for that transgression, the earth is 
made into a paradise again, in the beautiful fields 

d gardens which we daily see produced by the la- 
r of man. And though the ground was pi'P- 
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mmnced cursed for his disobedience, yet is that curse 
so ordered, as to be the punishment, chiefly and aU 
most solely, of those, who, by intemperance or sloth^ 
inflict it upon themselves. 

Cvenfrom the wants and weaknesses of mankind^ 
are the bands of mutual support aud affection deriv- 
ed. The necessities of each, which no man of him* 
self can sufficiently supply, compel him to contribute 
toward the benefit of others ; and while he labours 
only for his own advantage, he is promoting tlie uni-^ 
Tersal good of all around him. 

Health is the blessing which every one wishes to 
enjoy ; but the multitude are so unreasonable, as to 
desire tp purchase it at a cheaper rate than it is to be 
obtained^ The continuance of it is only to be secu- 
red by exercise or labour. But the misfortune is,. 
that the poor are too apt to overlook their own enjoy-* 
ments, and to view with envy the ease and affluence 
of their superiors, not considering that the usual 
attendants upon great fortunes are anxiety and dis-^ 
ease. 

If it be true, that those persons are the hq)piest» 
•who have the fewest wants, the rich man is more the. 
object of compassion than envy.' However moderate 
his inclinations may be, the custom of the world lays 
him under the necessity of living up to his fortune. 
He must be surrounded by a useless train of ser- 
vants ; his appetite must be palled, with plenty, and 
his peace invaded by crowds. He must give up the 
pleasures and endearments of domestic life, to be the 
slave of party and faction. Or if the goodness of 
his heart should incline him to acts of humanity and 
benevolence, he will have frequently the mortification 
of seeing his charities ill bestowed ; and by his inabi- 
lity to relieve all, the constant one of making more 
enemies by his refusals, than friends by his benefac« 
tions. If v^e add to these considerations a truth,, 
ifTldch I believe- few persons will dispirtc, namely, that 
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the greatest fortunes, by adding to the wants of their 
possessors, usually render them the most necessi- 
tous men, we shaJl find greatness and happiness to 
be' at a wide distance from one another. If we carry 
oarenquiiies still higher, if we examine into the state 
of a king, and even enthrone him, like our own, in 
the keaits of his peoj^e ; if the life of a father be 
a life of care and anxiety, to be the father of a peo- 
ple is a pre-eminence to be honoui*ed, but not en- 
vied. 

The happiness of life is, I believe, generally to be 
found in those stations, which neither totally subject 
men to labour, nor absolutely exempt them from it. 
Power is the parent of disquietude, ambition of dis- 
appointment, and riches of disease. 

1 will conclude these reflecticms with the following 
fable : 

« Labour, the offspring of Want, and the mother 
^' of Health and Contentment, lived with her two 
<^ daughters in a little cottage, by the side of a hill) 
" at a great distance from town. They were totally 
«( unacquainted with the great, and had kept no bet- 
" ter company than the neighbouring villagers : but 
« having a desire of seeing tlie world, they forsook 
<^ their companions. and habitation, and. determined to 
« travel. Labour went soberly along the road with 
**> Health on her right hand, who by the sprightliness 
<< of her conversation, and songs of cheerfulness and 
** joy, softened the toils of the way : while Content- 
" ment went smiling on the left, supporting the steps 
" of her mother, and by her perpetual good-humour, 
« incrtasing the vivacity of her sister. 

<* In this manner they travelled over forests and 
.« through towns and villages, till at last they arrived 
«' at the capital of the kingdom. At their entrance 
." into the great city, the mother conjured her daugh- 
*< ters never to lose sight of her ; fisr it was the will 
^< of Jupiter, she said, that their separation should 
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" be attended with the utter ririn of all three. But 
" Health was of too gay a disposition to regard the 
" counsels of Labour ; she suffered herself to be 
^ debauched by Intemperance, and at last died in 
" child-birth of Disease. Contentment, in the ab- 
*' sence of her sister, gave herself up to the entice- 
** ments of Sloth, and was never heard of after ; 
" while Labour, who could have no enjoyment with- 
" out her daughters, went every where in search of 
" them, till she was at last seized by Lassitude in 
" her way, and died in misery." 



No. CXLIV. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2. 

THE following letter is of so interesting a nature, 
that I have put my printer to no small inconvenience 
in getting it ready at a very short warning for this 
day's publication. If the contents of it are genuine, 
I hardly know of a punishment, which the author of 
such complicated ruin does not deserve. The una- 
voidable miseries of mankind are sufficient in them- 
selves for human nature to bear ; but when shame 
and dishonour are added to poverty and want, the lot 
of life is only to be endured by the consideration that 
there is a final state of retribution, in which the suf- 
ferings of the innocent will be abundantly recompen- 
ced, and temporary sorrows be crowned with endless 
joys. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
IF your breast has any feeling for the distresses of 
a ruined wife and mother, I beseech you to give my 
most unhappy story a place in your next paper. It 
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may possibly come time enougii to prevent a cata- 
strophe, which would add horror to mini and drive 
to utter distraction a poor helpless &mily, who have 
more misery already than they are able to bear. 

I am the wife of a very worthy officer in the army, 
who, by a train of unavoidable misfortunes, was o- 
bUged to sell his commission ; and from a state of 
case and plenty, 'has been long since reduced to tiie 
utmost penury and want. One son and a daughter 
were our only children. — ^Alas I that I should live to 
say it ! happy would it have been for us, if one of 
them had never been bom ! — ^The boy was of a noble 
nature, and in happier times his father bought him 
a commission in the service, where he is now a lieu- 
tenant, and quartered in Scotland with his re^ment. 
O I he is a dear and dutiful child, and has kept his 
poor parents from the extremity of want, by the kind 
supplies which he has from time to time sent us in 
our misfortunes. 

His sister was in the eyes of a fond father and 
mother lovely to an extreme. Alas, Mr. Fitz-Adam I 
she was too lovely.— The times I have watered 
her dear face with my tears, at the thought that her 
temper vras too meek .and genUe for so engaging a 
form 1 She lived vfith us till she was turned of four- 
teen, at which time we were prevailed on by a fiiend 
to place her with a gentleman of fortune in the coun- 
try (who had lately buried his lady) to be the compa- 
nion of his daughters. The gentleman's ch2u*acter 
was too honourable, and the offer too advantageous^ 
to suffer us to hesitate long about parting with a child, 
whom, dear to us as she was, we were not able to 
support. It is now a littie more than two years since 
our separation ; and till within a very few months^ 
it was our happiness and joy that we had provided 
fcr her so fortunately. She lived ki the esteem and 
friendship of the young ladies, who were indeed very 
smisd)k persons ; and such was th^ lather^ seem- 
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ihg indulgence to uft> that he advanced my husband 
a sum of money upon his bond, to free him from 
some small debts, which threatened him hourly 
with a jail. 

But how shall I tell you, Sir, that this seeming 
benefactor has been the cruelest of all enemies ! 
The enjoyment of our good fortune began to be inter- 
rupted, by hearing less frequently from our daughter 
than we used to do ; and when a letter from her ar- 
rived, it was short and constrained, and sometimes 
blotted, as if with tears, while it told us of nothing 
that should occasion any concern. It is now upwards 
of two months since we have heard from her at all ; 
and while we were wondering at her silence, we re- 
ceived a letter ' from ^he eldest of the young ladies, 
which threw us into a perplexity, which can neither 
be described nor imagined. It was directed to me^ 
and contained thes6 words ; . 

5* Madam, 
*' FOR reasons that you will too soon be acquainted 
* with, I must desire that your daughter may be a 
" stranger to our family. I dare not indulge my 
" pity for her as I would, lest it should lead me to 
" think too hardly .of one, whom I am bound in du- 
" ty to reverence and honour. The bearer brings 
*< you a trifle, with which I desire you will immedi- 
*> ately hire a post-chaise, and take away your daugh- 
'f ter. My father is from home, and knows nothing 
'* of this letter : but assure yourself it is meant to 
« serve you ; and that I am, 
" Madam, 

" Your very sincere friend, 

" and humble servant." 

Alarmed and terrified as I was at this letter, I 
made no hesitation of complying with its contents. 
The bearer of it either could not, or would not infor*^ 
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me of a sjrfliMe that I wanted to know. My liim- 
band indeed had a &tal guess at its neaning ; and ia 
a fury of rage, inusted on acoompanying me : bat 
as I really hoped better thingSy and flattered myself 
that the young ladies were apprehensive of a marriage 
between their &ther and my girl, I soothed Idm into 
patience, and aet out alone. 

I travelled all night ; and eariy the next mornings 
saw myself at the end of my journey . O , Sir t 
am I alive to tell it ? I found my daughter in a situa- 
tion the most shocking that a fond mother could be<- 
hold ! She had been seduced by her benefactor, and 
Was visibly with child. I will not detain you with the 
swoonings and confusion of the unhappy creature at 
this meeting, nor with my own ^straction at what I 
saw and heard. In short, I learnt from the eldest of 
the young ladies, that she had long suspected some 
unwarrartable intimacies between her lather Mid my 
girl ; and that finding in her altered shape and ap- 
pearance a confirmation of her suspicions, she had 
questioned her severely upon the subject, and broug^ht 
her to a fiiU confession of her gitilt : that farther, her 
infatuated father was then gone to town, to provide 
lodgings for the approaching necessity, and that my 
poor deluded girl had consented to live with him af- 
terwards in London, in the character of a mistress. 

I need not tell you, Sir, the horror I felt at this dis- 
mal tale. Let it suffice that I returned with my unhap* 
py child, with all the haste I was able. Nor is it need- 
ful that I should tell you of the rage and indignation 
of a fond and distracted father at our coming home. 
Uhhiippily for us all, he was too violent in his mena- 
ces, which I suppose reached the ears of this cniel^ 
lest of men, who eight days ago caused him to be 
arrested upon his bond, and hurried to a prison. 

But if this, Mr. Fitz-Adam, had been the utmost 
of my misery, cruel as it is, I had spared you the 
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tcicmble oF this rclatkm, and buried my grief in my 
lK>som. Alas ! Sir, I have another concern, that ia 
more insupportable to me than aV I have told you* 
My distracted husband, in the anguish of his soul,^ 
has written to my son, and given him the most ag- 
{^yated detail of his daughter's shame, and his own 
imprisonment ;- conjuring him (as ke has confessed 
to me this moniing) by the honour of a soldier, and 
by every thing he holds.dear^ to lose not a moment 
in doing justice with his sword upon this destroyer of 
his family. The fetal letter was sent last week, and 
has Ic^ftme in the utfnost horror at the thoi^bt of 
what may happen. I dread every thing from the 
rashness and impetuosity of my son, whose notions 
of honour and justice are those of a young soldier, 
who in defiance of the lawy will be judge in his own 
cause, and the avenger of injuries, which Heaven 
only should punish. 

I have written to him upon this occasion in all the 
^gony of a fond mother?s Stresses. But O I I have 
l^tal forebodings that my letter will arrive«too late. 
What is this honour, and what this jusdce that 
prompts .men to acts of violence and blood, and ei- 
ther leaves them victims to the law, or to their own 
unwarrantable rashness I As forcibly as I was able 
in this distracted condition, I have set his duty before 
him ; and have charged him, for his own soid's sake, 
and for the sake of those he most tenderly loves, not 
to bring utter ruin on a family whose distresses alrea- 
dy are near sinking them lo the grave. 

The only glimmering of comfort that opens upon 
TOC^ is the hope that your publication of this letter 
may warn the wretch who has undone us, of his dan- 
ger, and incline him to avmd it. Fear is generally 
the companion of guilt, and may possibly be the means 
of preserving to me the life of a son, s^ter worse than 
death has kapp^ed to a daughter* 
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If you hare pity id your nutuir, I beg the imne- 
diate publicatiou of this lettei9 which miil infinitely 
oblige^ 

Sir, 

Your greatly distressed, 
but most faithful humble servant. 



No. CXLV. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9. 

To Mr. Fitz-Aclam. 
Sia, 

IT is with great pleasure that I see you fre- 
quently doing ju&tice to the age you live in, and not 
running into that vulgar and ill-natured prejudice that 
the present times are worse than the past. We are 
certainly better in every respect than our forefathers ; 
and it is right we should be told so, to encourage us 
in our progi*ess towards the summit of perfection. 
I could ^ve a thousand instances of the virtues of 
these times ; but shall at present content myself with 
one, which I do not remember that you have hither- 
to so much as touched upon. It is the extreme con- 
stancy and disinterestednesss of the men, in affairs of 
love and marriage. 

I am a woman, Mr. Fitz-Adam, and have lately 
experienced this truth, in a degree that would bring 
upon me the imputation of ingratitude, if I neglect- 
ed to do this public justice to the most constant and 
generous of all lovers. 

It is now upwards of a year since I received the 
addresses of this gentleman. He is a man of fortune 
and family ; perfectly agreeable in his person : witty 
and engaging in his conversation ; with a heart the 
most tender, and manners the most soft and amiable 
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that can he imagined. Such as I have described 
him, you will not wonder that I gave him my whole 
heart, and waited with the utmost impatience to be 
united to him for erer. 

I will not give him a merit which he does not 
want, that of intending ray happiness only, and of 
raising me to a rank which neither my person nor 
fortune gave me any pretensions to : on the contra- 
ry, I was young and handsome, and in the opinion 
of the world, one whose alliance could bring as muck 
honour into my lover's family, as he could reflect on 
mine. Nor indeed did I ever wish that there should 
be any such obligation on either side ; having gene- 
rally observed that the most equal matches are the 
most productive of happiness. But I only mention 
this circumstance, as it may serve to do honour to 
his behaviour since. 

The time was now approaching, which was to 
make us inseparably one. What his sentiments 
were upon the occasion, may be seen by the follow- 
ing letter, which, among a thousand of tht samo 
kind, I shall here transcribe. 

" It is as impossible for me to rise, and not write 
*' to my angel, as to lie down and not think of her. 
<« I am too happy. Pray use me a little ill, that I 
** may come to a right state of mind ; for at present 
** I can neither eat nor sleep : yet I am more good- 
** humoured than all the world ; and then so compas- 
** sionate, that I pity every man I see. My dearest 
** loves only me, and all other men must be misera- 
** hie. I wonder that any body can laugh besides 
** myself: if it be a man, he makes me jealous : I 
<* fancy that he entertains hopes of my charmer ; 
** for the world has nothing else in it to make him 
^ cheerful. 

" And now, my life ! I hare done with all my 
** doubts ; the time approaches, that will change 
'* hem into hap piness. I know of nothing (sickness 
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^ and death excepted) that can possibly prerent it 
^ Our pleasures will lie in so narrow a compass, that 
^ we shall always be within reach 9f them. To 
^^ oblige and be obliged, will be all we want ; and 
^ how sweet it is to think, that the business of our 
*^ lives, and the delight of our hearts, will be the 
^ same thing I I mean, the making each other hap- 
" py! But I am doomed to be more obliged than I have 
«* power to oblige— What a wife am I to hare I In- 
** deed, my love, I shall think my self the worst, if I 
^* am not the very best of all husbands. 

« Adieu!" 

Upon my making a visit of a few days to a friend 
near town, where I desired him not to come, he wrote 
to me as follows. 

" This lazy penny-post, how I hate it I It is two 
^ tedious days that I must wait for an answer to what 
" I write. I willset up a post of my own, that sheSi 
^ go and come every two hours ; and then upon con- 
« dition that I hear from you by every return of it, 
<< I will obey your commands, and not think of see- 
<« ing you. I wonder you have not taken it into your 
« head to bid me live without breathing. But take 
<« care, my love, that you never give up the power 
« you have over me : for if ever it comes to my v;rfl 
" to reign, I will be revenged on you without mercy. 
M I will load you so with love and kind offices, ttat 
« your little heart shall almost break in stniggiing 
« how to be grateful. I will be tormenting yxm cve- 
« ry day, and all day long. I will prevent your ve- 
«< ry wishes. Even the poor comfort of hope shall 
" be denied you ; for you shall know that none of 
« your to-morrows shall be happier to you than your 
« yesterdays. Your pride too shall be mortified ; for 
« 1 will out-love you, and be 'kinder to you, than you 
« can possibly be to me. All these miseries you 
^ shall sufiFer, and yet never be able to wish for death 
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" to relieve you from them. So if you have a 
" mind to avoid my cruelties, resolve not to marry 
" me ; for I am a tyrant in my nature, and will ex- 
" ecute all I have threatened.'* 

How tender and obliging were these expressions I 
1 own to you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that I answered them 
all, in an equal strain of fondness. But in the midst 
of this sweet intercourse, he was unhappily taken ill 
of the small pox. The moment he was sensible of 
his distemper, he conjured me in a letter not to come 
near him, lest his apprehensions for me (as I had 
never h»e\ it> «hruiia prov» more fatal to him than the 
disease. It was indeed of the most dangerous kind i 
but how was it possible for me to keep from him ? I 
flew to him when he was at the worst, and would not 
leave him till they took me away by force. The con- 
sequence of this visit was, that I caught the infec- 
tion, and sickened next day. My distemper was of 
the confluent sort, and much worse than my lover's, 
who in less than three weeks was in a condition to re- 
turn my visit. He had sent almost every hour in the 
day to enquiry how I did : and when he saw me out 
of danger (though totally altered from my former 
self) his transports were not to be told or imagined. 
I cannot resist the pleasure of transcribing the letter 
that he sent me at his return home that evening. 

" What language shsdl I invent to tell the char- 
" mer of my soul how happy this visit has made 
" me ? To see you restored to health was my heart's 
" only wish ; nor can my eyes behold a change in 
" that face (if they can be sensible of any change) 
" that will not endear it to me beyond the power of 
" beauty. Every trace of that cruel distemper will 
" be considered by me as a love mark, that will for 
" ever revive in my soul the ideas of that kindness 
'< by which it came. Lament not a cjhange then, 
" that makes you lovelier to me than ever ; for till 
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" your soul changes (which can never happen) I wiH 
'^ be only and all 

« Yours." 

This letter, and a thousand repetitions of the same 
engaging language, made me look upon the loss of 
my beauty as a trivial loss. But the time was not 
yet come that was to shew me this generous and dis- 
interested lover in the most amiaJble of all lights. 
My father, whose only child I was, and who had 
engaged to give me a large fortune at my marriage, 
and the whole of his estate at his death, fell ill soga 
nfler ; and to the surprize of all the world, died 
greatly involved, and left me without a shilling to 
my portion. 

My lover was in the country, when I acquainted 
him with this fatal news. Indeed I had no doubt of 
his generosity ; but how like a divinity he appeared 
to me, when by the return of the post, he sent me 
the following letter. 

" Think not my soul, that any external accident 
« can occasion the least change in my afifecdons. I 
" rather rejoice that an opportunity is at last given 
*' me of proving to my dearest creature, that I lov- 
" ed her only for herself. I have fortune enough for 
*' both ; or if I had not, love would be sufficient to 
*' supply all our wants. This cruel business, how 
*' angry it makes me I But a very few days, my life, 
« shall bring me to your arms. O I how I love you I 
*' Those are my favourite words, and I am sure I 
" shall die with them ; or if I should have the mi- 
" sery to out-live you, they will be only changed to 
« — O ! how I loved her I But the how, my dear, 
" is not to be told ; your own heart must teach it you. 
" When is it that I shall love you best of all ? Why 
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« the las( day of my life, after having lived many^ 
" many years, 

*' Your obliged, 

" and happy husband.'* 

How truly noble was this letter \ But you will 
think me dwelling too long upon my own happiness ; 
I shall therefore only add, that it is bow a week since 
he wrote it ; and that yesterday I received the un- 
doubted intelligence, that my lover was married the 
very next day, to a &t widow of five-and-fifty, with 
a large jointure, afino house, and a fortune of twen- 
ty thousand pounds at her own disposal. 
I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

M. B. 



No. CXLVI. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16. 

IJIAVE so tender a regard for my fair country- 
women, that I most heartily congratulate them upon 
the approaching meeting of the parliament, which I 
consider (and I believe they do so too) as the gene- 
ral gaol-delivery of the several counties of the united 
kingdom. 

That beautiful part of our speeies once engrossed 
my cares ; they still share them : I have been ex- 
ceedingly affected all the sumimer with the thoughts 
of their captivity, and have felt a sympathetic grief 
for them. 

In truth, what can be more moving, than to ima- 
gine a fine woman of the highest rank and fashion 
torn from all the elegant and I'efined pleasures of the 
metropolis.; hurried by a merciless h usband jnt/> 
s 2 
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country captivity^ and there exposed to the incurs 
aions of the neighbouring knights, squires^ and par" 
sons, their wives, sons, daughters, dog^, and horses ? 
The metropolis was at once the seat of her empire, 
and the theatre of her joys. Exiled from thence, 
how great the fall ! how dreadful the prison ! Me- 
thinks I see her sitting in her dressing-room at the 
mansion -seat, sublimely sullen, like a dethroned 
eastern monarch ; some few books scattered up and 
down, seem to imply that she finds no consolation in 
any. The unopened knotting-bag speaks her painful 
leisure. Insensible to the proffered endearments ot 
her tender infants, they are sent away for being so 
tibominably noisy. Her dress is eten neglected, and 
her complexion laid by. I am not ashamed to own 
my weakness, if it be one ; for I confess that this 
image struck me so strongly, and dwelt upon my 
mind so long, that it drew tears from my eyes. 1 

The prorogation of the parliament last spring was I 
the fatal forerunner of this summer capliyity. I | 
was well aware of it, and had some thoughts of pre- i 
paring a short treatise of consolation, which I would 
have presented to my fair country-women, in two or | 
three weekly papers, to have accompanied them in 
their exile : but I must own tliat I found the attempt j 
greatly above my strength ; and an inadequate conso- 
lation only redoubles the grief, by reviving in the 
mind the cause of it. Thus at a loss, I searched 
(as every modest modem should do) the ancients, in , 
order to say in English, whatever they had said in 
Latin or Greek upon the like occasion ; but far from 
finding any case in point, I could not find one in any ' 
degree like it. I particularly consulted Cicero, upon i 
that exile which he bore so very indifferently him*' I 
self ; but to my great surprize, could not meet with J 
one single woi^ of consolation, addressed or adapted 
to the fair and tender part of his species. To say 
Uie truth, that philosopher seems to have had either 
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a contempt for, or an aversion to the fair sex : for it 
is very observable, that even in his essay upon old 
age, there is not one single period addressed directly 
and exclusively to them ; >Krhereas I humbly presume 
that an old woman wants at least as much if not more 
comfort, than an old man. Far be it from me to of- 
fer them that refined stoical argument to prove that 
exile can be no misfortune, because the exiled per- 
sons can always carry their virtue along with them, 
if they please. 

However, though I could administer no adequate 
comfort to my fair fellow-subjects under their country 
captivity, my tender concern for them prompts me 
to offer them some advice upon their approaching 
liberty. 

As there must ha? e been during this suspension 
(I will not say only of pleasure, but, in a manner of 
existence) a considerable saving in the article of pin- 
money, 1 earnestly recommend to them, immediate- 
ly upon their coming to town, to apply that sinking 
fund to the discharge of debts already incurred* and 
not divert it to the current service of the ensuing 
year. I would not he misunderstood ; I mean only 
the payment of debts of honour contracted at Com- 
merce, Bragg, or Fai*o ; as they are apt to hang 
heavy upon the minds of women of sentiment, and 
even to aifect their countenances, upon the approach 
of a creditor. As for shop-debts to mercers, milli- 
ners, jewellers, French pedlars, and such like, it is 
no great master whether they are paid or not ; some- 
how or other those people will shift for themselveS) 
or at worst, fall ultimately upon the husband. 

I will also advise those fine women, who, by an 
unfortunate concurrence of odious circumstances, 
have been obliged to begin an acquaintance with their 
husbands and children in the country, not to break it 
off. entirely in town, but on the contrary, to allow a 
few minutes every day to the keeping it up ; since a 
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time may come, when perhaps they may like their 
company rather better than none at all. 

As my fair fellow-subjects were always famous for 
their public spirit and love of their country, I hope 
they will, upon the present emergency of the war 
with France, distinguish themselves by unequivocal 
proofs of patriotism. I flatter myself that they will, 
at their first appearance in town, publicly renounce 
those French fashions which . of late years have 
brought their principles, both with regard to religion 
and government, a little in question. And therefore 
I exhort them to disband their curls, comb their 
heads, wear white linen, and clean pocket-handker- 
chiefs, in open defiance of all the power of France. 
But above all, I insist upon their laying aside that 
shameful piratical practice of hoisting false colours 
upon their top-gallant, in the mistaken notion of cap- 
tivating and enslaving their countrymen. This they 
may the more easily do at first, since it is to be pre- 
sumed, that during their retirement, their faces have 
enjo3ced uninterrupted rest. Merculy and vermillion 
have made no depredations these six months ; good 
air and good hours may perhaps have restored, to a 
certain degree at least, their natural carnation : but 
at worst, I will venture to assure them, that such of 
their lovers who may know them again in tliat state 
of native artless beauty, will rejoice to find the com* 
munication opened again, and all the barriers of 
plaster and stucco removed. Be it known to them,, 
that there is not a man in England, who does not in- 
finitely prefer the brownest natural to the whitest ar- 
tificial skin ; and I have received numberless letters 
from men of the first fashion, not only requesting, but 
Inquiring me to proclaim this truth, with leave to pub- 
lish their names ; which however I declined ; but if 
I thought it could be of any use, I could easily pre- 
sent them with a round robin to that effect, of above 
A thousand of the most respectable names. One of 
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my correspondents, a member of the Royal Society, 
illustrates his indignation at glazed faces, by an apt 
and well-known physical experiment. The shining 
glass tube, says he, when warmed by friction, at- 
tracts a feather (probably a white one) to close con- 
tact ; but the same feather, from the moment that it 
is taken off the tube, flies it with more velocity than 
it approached it with before. I make no application ; 
but, avert the omen, my dear country-women ! 

Another, who seems to have some knowledge of 
chemistry, has sent me a receipt for a most excellent 
wash, which he desires me to publish, by way of 
succedaneum to the various greasy, glutinous, and 
pernicious applications so much used of late. It is 
as follcfws : 

" Take of feir clear water quantum sufficit, put 
" it into a clean earthen or China bason ; then take 
'^ a rlean linen cloth, dip it in that water, and apply 
" it to the face night and morning, or oftener, as oc- 
" casion may require.** 

I own, the simplicity and purity of this admirable 
lotion recommend it greatly to me, and engage mc 
to recommend it to my fair country-women. It is 
free from all the inconveniencies and nastiness of ail 
other preparations of art whatsoever. It does not 
stink, as all others do ; it does not corrode the skin, 
as all others do ; it does not destroy the eyes, nor 
rot the teeth, as all others do ; and it does not com- 
municate itself by collision, nor betray the transac- 
tions of a tete-a-tete, as most others do. 

Having thus paid my tribute of grief to my lovely 
country-women during their captivity, and mv tribute 
of congratulations upon their approaching liberty, I 
heartily wish them a good journey to London. May 
they soon enter, in joyful triumph, that metropolis 
which, six months ago, they quitted with tears I 
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No. CXLVH. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25. 

I AM favoured with tke following letter by a cor- 
respondent, who (if I ana not mistaken in the hand) 
has Oiice obliged me before. I cannot better testify 
my approbation of what he writes, than by desirin|; 
a repetition of his fcivours, as often as he has leisure 
and inclination to oblige me. It is chiefly owing to 
the assistance of such correspondents, that this paper 
has extended its date beyond the usual period of such 
kind of productions ; and (if I may be allowed to say 
it) they have given it a variety, which could hardly 
have been accomplished by one single hand. Whe- 
ther it be modesty or vanity that compels me to this 
confession, I shall leave the reader to determine, 
after telling him, that it is to the full as pleasing to 
me, not to have been thought unworthy of the assis. 
tance I have received, as it would to have been my- 
self the composer of the most approved pieces in tlui 
collection. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

IN this land of liberty, he who can procure a prin- 
ter, commences author, and instructs the public. Far 
be it from me to censure this spirit of advising, so 
prevalent among my honoured countrymen ; for to 
this we owe treatises of divinity by tallow-chandlers, 
and declamations on politics by apothecaries. 

You must no doubt have observed, that ever}* man 
who is in possession of a diamond, arrogates to him- 
self this privilege of instructing others : hence it is 
that the panes of windows in all places of public resort, 
are so amply furnished with miscellaneous observa- 
tions by various authors. 

One advice may be given to all writers, whether 
on paper or on glass ; and it it comprehended in the 
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single word think. My purpose at present is to illus- 
trate this maximi in as far as it respects the latter 
8ort of authors. 

I divide the authors who exercise the diamond into 
four classes ; the politicians, the historians, the lo- 
vers, and the satyrists. 

The mystery, or art of politics, is the business of 
everyone, who either has nothing to do, or who cares 
not to do any thing ; as a brc^en merchant is often 
made a tide-waiter. Hence so many politicians make 
their appearance on glass. It is there that contro- 
versies of a political nature are daily agitated : in 
them the established laws of controversy are observ- 
ed ; some one asserts the truth of a proposition ; ano- 
ther contradicts him ; rogue and rascal are imme- 
diately dealt about, and the matter originally in dis- 
pute, is no more heard of. 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, if these gentlemen would 
be but pleased to think, and keep their temper, how 
might the world be edified ! One might acquire as 
much useful knowledge by travelling post through 
England, as ever the philosophers of Athens did by 
lounging in their porticoes ; and our great turnpike- 
roads would afford as complete a system of politics, 
as that which Plato picked up in his Egyptian ram- 
bles- In a word, the debates on the windows at the 
George or the Bell, might prove no less instructing 
than the debates of the political club, or the society 
at the Robin Hood. 

Were this proposed reformation to take place, the 
contractors for the magazines of Knowledge and 
Pleasure might forage successfully on window glass. 
But I need not insist farther on these considerations ; 
their zeal for the public semce is well known : with 
the view of amusing and instructing, they have not 
^nly ransacked the records of pastry* schools, and the 
inanuscript collections of good housewives for receipts 
iu cookery, but they have consulted the monuments 
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of the dead, for delightful blunders, and merry epi- 
taphs. 

The historians on glass arc of various sorts : some 
are chronologers, and content themselves with in- 
forming us that they were at such a place, on such 
a day, in their way to this or that town or country. 
Others are chorographers, and minutely describe the 
nature and condition of the highways and the landla- 
dies. A third sort may be termed annalists, who 
imagine that a fact deserves to be recorded, merely 
because it is a fact ; and on this account^ gravely tell 
the world that on such a day they fell in love, or got 
drunk, or did some other thing of equal insignifi- 
cancy. 

A little thouc^ht would abridge the labour of these 
historians. Let them reflect on the nothingness of 
such incidents, and surely they will abstain from re- 
cording them. In common life, minute relations of 
trifles are necessary : man is a sociable and talkative 
animal ; and as the bulk of mankind cannot commu- 
nicate to others what they have thought, they must 
content themselves with relating what they have 
seen. On this principle are most coffee-house so- 
cieties established. But why must a man be dull 
and narrative on window-glass ? Let him reserve his 
dulness for the club-night, and, as Dogberry in the 
play says, bestow all his tedieusness on his own com- 
panions. 

I now pr«)ceed to the most numerous tribe of all, 
the lovers ; and shall only hint at some enormities in 
their conduct. And first of all, as to their custom of 
writing the names of their mistresses with anno do- 
mini at the end of them ; as if the chronicles of love 
were to be as exactly kept as a parish register. To 
what good purpose can this serve ? To inscribe the 
names of fair ladies on glass, may, indeed, convey a 
pretty moral signification ; since female charms are 
properly enough recorded on tablets of a frail nature : 
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hut when the year of admiration is added, what el- 
derly woman is there who can pretend to yovlthful- 
ness ? Her waiting maid may extol her good looks ; 
her mirror may deceive her ; powder of pearl and 
Spanish wool may favour the illusion ; but pretty 
Miss Such-a-one 1730, is an argument of antiquity, 
which neither flattery nor paint can refute. 

The lovers also deserve censure for their humour 
of writing in verse. Because all poets are said lo be 
lovers, these gentlemen sagely conclude that all lovcra 
are poets ; and on the faith of this inverted aphorism, 
they commence rhymers. He who cannot compose 
a sermon, does well to read the works of aiKJther. 
This example ought to be imitated by the herd of lo- 
vers. • Prior and Hammond are at their service ; 
their only care ought to be in the application. And 
yet this caution, simple as 'it is»,has been neglected 
by many lovers, who have condescended to steal. 
Hence it is that the wealth of the east is frequently- 
declared insuGicient for the purchase of a girl, who 
would be dear at half a crown ; and Milton's descrip- 
tion of the mother of human kind, perverted to the 
praise of some little milliner. 

The satyrists come now to be considered. These 
men are certainly of a strange composition. While 
dii^ner is getting ready they amuse themselves with 
making out a list of all the faults, real or imaginary, 
which may be imputed to any of their acquaintance. 
Incapable of reflection, they know not how tp^ employ 
their time, and therefore wound and murder the fame 
of men better and wiser than themselves. If I am 
not mistaken, a defamation is no less punishable 
when inscribed on glass, than when committed to 
paper. This consideration may prevent fools from 
scattering arrows and death, although rea^n and hu- 
manity cannot. 

But the chief of all satirists are they who scribble 
obscenity on windows. Every word which they write> 
vot. ui. T 
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is a severe reflection on themselves, and, in the judg" 
)nent of foreigners, on their country. What opinion 
must foreigners entertain of a nation, where infamous 
ribaldry meets the eye on every window ? an enomuty 
peculiar, in a great measu*^ to Great Britain. Do 
these writers indeed believe themselves to be wits? 
Let them but step into the smoaking parlours, or the 
Jow rooms where their footmen have their residence, 
and they will perceive that the serving-men equal 
. their miisters in this species of wit. Vainly do peo» 
pie of fashion attempt to monopolize illiberality, ig» 
norance, and indecency, when, if they and their foot- 
men apply themselves to the same studies, the lattef 
will probably be the besi proficients. 

Be wise therefore, O ye scribblers, and think. 

I am, &€• 



Kb. CXLVIir. THURSDAY, OCTOBER SO. 

CIVILITY and good-breeding are generallf 
thought, and often used, as synonymous terms, but 
'are by no means so. -♦ 

Good-breeding necessarily implies civility; but ci- 
vility does not reciprocally imply good-breeding. 
The former has its intrinsic weight and value, which 
the latter always adonis, uid often douUes by iU 
workmanship. 

To sacrifice one's owi^ self-love to other people*9» 
is a short, but I believe, a true definition of civility: 
to do it with ease, propriety, and grace is good-breed- 
ing. The one is the result of good nature ; the other 
of good sense, joined to experierxe, observation} «id 
^Mention. 
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A pkmghmaB will be civil, if he is good-natured, 
but cannot be wellrbred. A courtier will be well-bredf 
though perhaps without good-nature, if he has bui 
good sense. 

Flattery is the disgrace of good-breeding) as bru- 
tality often is of truth and sincerity. Good-breed<* 
ing is the middle point between those two odious 
extremes. 

Ceremony is the superstition of good-breeding, > 
well as of religion ; but yet, being an out-work to both, 
should not be absolutely demolished. It is always, to 
a certain degree, to be complied with, though des* 
pised by those vho think, because admired and re^t 
spected by those who do not. 

The most perfect degree of good-breeding, as I 
have already hinted, is only to be acquired by great 
knowledge of the world, and keeping the best com^ 
pany. It is not the object of mere speculation, anc) 
tannot be ocactly defined, as it consists in a fitness, 
a propriety of words, actions, and e^^en lodp, adapted 
to the infinite variety and combinations of persons^ 
places, and things. It is a mode, not a substance ^ 
for what is good-breeding at St. James's, would pass 
for Ibppery or banter in a remote village ; and the 
home-spun civility of that village, would be considered) 
as brutality at court. 

A cloystered pedant may form time notions of civile 
ity ; but if amidst the cobwebs of his cell he pretends 
to spin a speculative system of good-breeding, he 
will not be less absurd than his V'redecessor, who ju- 
diciously undertook to instruct Hannibal in the art of 
war. The most ridiculous and most awkward of men 
are, therefore, the speculatively well-bred monks of all 
religions and all professions. 

jGood-breedingy Uke charity, not only covers a mul- 
titude of faults, but, to a certain degree, supplies the 
want of some virtues. In the common intercourse of 
Ufe, it acts good-nature, and often does what good- 
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natnre will not always do ; it keeps both wits and hob 
witbia tbose bounds of decency, ^.hich the formci 
are too apt to transgress, and which the latter ueve# 
know. 

Courts are unquestionably the seats of good-l)ree(I- 
ing ; and must necessarily be so ; otherwise they 
^ould be the seats of violence and desolation. Ther^ 
all the passions are in their highest state of fcrmen* 
lation. ' AH pursue what but few can obtain, and ma- 
ny seek what but one can enjoy. Good-breeding 
alone restrains their excesses. There, if enemies 
did not embrace, they would stab. There, smiles 
arc often put on, to conceal tears. There, mutual 
services are professed, while mutual injuries are in* 
tended ; and there, the guile of the serpent simu- 
lates the gentleness of the dove : all this, it is true, 
at the ex pence of sincerity ^ but, upon the whole, to 
the advantage of social intercoui'se in g^neraL 

I would not be misapprehended, and supposed to 
recommend good-breeding, thus prophaned and pros- 
tituted to the purposes of guilt and perfidy ; but I 
think I may justly infer from it, to what a degree 
the accomplishment of good-bi*eeding must adorn and 
el^force virtue auid tnith, when it can thus soften the 
•utragcs and deformity of vice and felsehood. 

I am sorry to be obliged to confess that my native 
' ^untry is not perhaps the seat of the most perfect 
^^d-breeding, though I really believe that it yields to 
none in hearty and sincere civility, as far as civility is 
(and to a certain degree it is) an inferior moral duty of 
doing as one would be done by. If France exceeds us 
in that particular, the incomparable author of L' Es- 
prit de Loix accounts for it very impartially, and I be- 
lieve very truly. *' If my countrymen,** says he, " are 
the best " bred people in the world, it is only becaufie 
they « are the vainest.** It is certain that their .goo^- 
breeding and attentions, by flattering the vanity and 
^elf-love of others^ repay their own with interest 
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It is a general comtnerce, usefulljr carried on by a 
barter of attentions, and often without one grain of 
sqjid merit, by way of medium, to make up the ba» 
lance. 

It were to be wished that good-breeding were in 
general thought a more essential part of the educa* 
tion of our youth, especially of distinction, tl\an at 
present it seems to be. It might even be substituted 
in the room of some academical studies, that take 
up a great deal of time, to rery little purpose ; or 
at least, it might usefully share some of those many, 
hours, that are so frequently employed upon a coach- 
box, or in stables. Surely those who by their rank 
and fortune are called to adorn courts, ought at least 
not to disgrace them by their manners. 

But I observe with concern, that it is the fashion 
for our youth of both sexes, to brand good-breeding 
with the name of ceremony and formality. As such, 
they ridicule and explode it, and adopt in its stead, 
an offensive carelessness and inattention, to the dinii- 
nution,^ I will venture to say, even of their own plea- 
sures, if they know what true pleasures are. 

Love and friendship necessarily produce, and justly 
authorize femiliarity : but then good-breeding must 
mark out its bounds, and say, thus far shait thou go, 
and no farther ; for I have known many a passion and 
many a friendship degraded, weakened, and at last (if I 
may use the expression) wholly flattered away, by ait 
unguarded and illiberal familiarity. Nor is good-breed- 
ing less the ornament and cement of common social 
life : it connects, it endears, and at the same time 
that it indulges the just liberty, restrains that inde« 
cent licentiousness of conversation, which alienate* 
and provokes. Great talents make a man famous, 
great merit makes him respected, and great learning 
makes him esteemed ; but good-breeding alone can 
make him be loved. • 

r% 
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I recommend it in a more particular manner lo 
my country-women, as the greatest ornament to such 
of them as have beauty, and the safest refuge for 
those who have not. It facilitates the victories, de- 
corates the triumphs, and secures the conquest of 
beauty ; or in some degree atones for the want of It. 
It almost deifies a fine woman, and procures respect 
at least to those, who have not charms enough to be 
admired. 

Upon the whole^ though good-breeding cannot 
strictly speaking, be called a virtue, yet it is produc- 
tive of so many good effects, that in my opinion, it 
may justly be reckoned move than a mere accom^ 
^lisliment. 



No. CXLfX. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

Caataates licet usque (miniu via Isedet) eamut. Vxxo* 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

SXK, 

I DO not know that yDu, or any of your predeces- 
sors, >ave ever paid your compliments to a most 
ttseliil branch of this community ; I mean the and- 
cntahd reputable society of Ballad-singers. These 
harmonious itinerants do not cheat the country-people 
with idle talts of being taken by the Turks, or maim- 
ed by the Algerines, but earn an honest livelihood, 
by a proper exertion of tliose talents with which na- 
ture has endowed them. For if a brawny-shouldered 
porter may live by turning prize-fighter, or a gentle 
man of the same make, by turning petticoat-pensi- 
I dto not see why a person endued with the 
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gifts of a melodious voice, is not equally entitled to 
all the advantages which can possibly arise from it. 

With regard to the antiquity of this profession, in 
all probability, we owe the invention of it to old Ho- 
mer himself, who hawked his Iliad about the streets 
for an obolus a book. But as the trade then was not 
brought into any repute, and as his poetry wanted 
Che refinement of modern times, he could scarce 
earn bread for himself and his family. Thespis, the 
Athenian, made a great improvement in the art ; he 
harnessed Pegasus to a cart, from which he dispersed 
his ballads ; and by keeping all the public fairs, made 
shift to pick up a tolerable maintenance. This im- 
provement our English ballad-singers have neglected: 
whether they think there is any thing really ominous 
in mounting a cart, or whether the sneers of the po- 
pulace, who are always throwing out their insolent 
jests on their superiors, have prevented them from 
making use of that vehicle, I will not pretend to de- 
termine. 

Among the Romans too this practice was preserv- 
ed. Virgil makes one of his shepherds say to ano- 
ther, by way of reproach, 

Non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas. 
Strident! miserum stipuli disperdere carmen ? 

But this was because, as MiltQn translates it, ^ his 
^ lean and flashy songs grated on his scrannel pipe 
" of wretched straw." But this never can be objected 
to my fair country-women, whose melodious voices 
give every syllable (not of a lean and flashy, but of 
a fat and plump song) its just emphasis, to tlie de- 
light and insti-uction of the attentive audience. By 
the way, I suspect that Virgil was a hawker himself: 
for he says, 

AscFseum<]»e cxro Romana per oppida camwn : 
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vhich in plain English is no more than tbiSt 

I sing my Ballads through the streets of Rome. 

Were it not for this musical society, the cpuntry- 
peoplc woiid never know how the world of lettera 
goes on. Party song^ might come out, and the par- 
ton never see them ; jovial song^, and the squire ne- 
ver hear tl^m ; or love songs, and his daughter ne- 
ver sigh over them. I would have a ballad-singer 
well furnished with all theie, before she sets out on 
her travels ; then bloody murders for school-boys and 
apprentices, conundrums and conjuring-books for 
footmen and maid-servants, histories and story-books 
for young masters and misses, will turn to an excel- 
lent account. And as the traces of ballad-singing 
and fortune-telling generally go together in the coun- 
tiy, like surgeon and apothecary, I think it would not 
be amiss, if their friends the poets would furnish 
them with rhymes suited to the occasion, that their 

Predictions may wear the true mask of oracles, and 
ke those of the Sibyls, be given out in metre. And 
to come still nearer to the original, a joint-stool would 
tnake an excellent tripod. 

Useless as this profession may seem, it serves to 
support two others ; 1 mean the worshipful and nume- 
rous companies of printers who have no business, and 
poets who have no gemus. A good song, that b A 
▼ery good song, " I love Sue," for instance, or « CoUb 
and Phoebe," will run you through fifty ediUons : but 
let it be never so good, it will cdways give way to a 
newer ; so that the pnnter hat by this means constant 
employment for hit press, which would otherwise be 
idle, and the poet a constant mai^et for his wit, 
which would otherwise live and die with its author in 
obscurity. 

As 1 have a great regard for these itinerant syrens, 
not arising from any personal iavourt that I have re- 
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c^ij/M from them, nor founded on whim and fanc^rt 
but from a well weighed consideration of their service 
to the publiC) I have thought of a scheme> which 
will at once both ennoble their profession, and render 
their Uves inBnitel^r more comfortable. It is this : 
many professors of music, whose talents have shame- 
fully been neglected in town (for in these degenerate 
days, men of merit are but little regarded) condescend^ 
for the amusement of tlie country-people, to enliven 
the humours of the wake with ▼ioIins,dulcimers, harpi- 
nets, Scc^ With these ingenious gentlemen I would 
persuade our fair ballad-singers to incorporate. Some 
few mlsfdrtuncb they have indeed met with, which. 
I think myself obliged in honour to reveal ; and those 
are, the loss of eyes, legs, and other trifles, which 
a pinident, thinking ^oman, would disregard, when 
over-balanced by such excellent qualifications. The 
cxpence of children may possibly be urg^, as ai| 
objection to this scheme ; but I answer, that children 
will of necessity come, whether our ballad-singinij^ 
ladies are married or not : and while the parents are 
mutually travelling with the younger at their baokS) 
the elder will, in all probability be able to walk ; so 
that they may get a reputable livelihood, by the law- 
ful profession of begging, till such time as they are 
of a proper age to learn the rudiments of music un- 
fier the tuition of their father. But pilfering 1 would 
by all means have them avoid ; it hurts the credit of 
the profession. 

Now what a comfortable life must this be I A per- 
petual concert of vocal and instrumental music I And 
a Orpheus, with only his lyre, drew after him beasts 
and ti*ee\ (by wlych people are apt to imagine that 
nothing more is meant than the country bumpkins) 
what will not the melodious fiddle of one of t;he8e 
professors do, when in unison with the voice of his 
&l^autiful helpmate ? 
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As for the ms(rriage act, and guardians, consent) 
and such new-fangled stuff, I would by no means have 
them pay any regai'd to it. For as the ladies whe^ 
in town for the winter season^ are geiierally residet^ 
about Fleet-Ditch, a certain public-spirited clergy^ 
man, who lodges in that neighbourhood, and whom^ 
I would by all means recommend, will tack toge- 
ther half a dozen couple at a minute's warning, aiiid 
the parliament be never the wiser. 
I am. Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
T. D. 

Whereas two letters, signed A. Z. have been latd]| 
sent to Mr. Fitz-Adam ; the first containing a very 
witty, but wanton fU^use of a.lajdly of great worth an4 
distinction ; the second ^U of scurrilous rcsentmenl^ 
against Mr. Fitz-Adami for not publishing the sai4 
letter ; this is to acquaint the writer of k, thail tilT 
his manners bear some little proportion to his-wit, km 
cajonot be admitted as a correspondent in this papeiu, 



No. CL. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER IS. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
HAVING observed of late years, that our youn|^ 
gentlemen are endeavouring to rival the ladies in aft 
file refinements and delicacies of dress,* and are oma* 
menting the bosoms of their shirts with jewels, I hav© 
for the good of my country, and the emolument of my 
own sex, been contriving a method of rendering jew- 
els of use as well as ornament, to the male part of 
''e human species. It was an ancient custom in s«- 
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vcral "of the eastern coutitrics, and is the practice of 
some few nations at this very day, for women to wear 
jewels in their noses ; but I am of opinion, that a^ 
afl^rs now stand, it Would not be improper to have 
this elegant piece of iinery transferred from the ladiei 
to the gentlemen. 

It must indeed be acknowled]g'ed that this custom 
of omameBting the nose has no where prevailed but 
in those heathenish and barbarous nations, where thfc 
women are kept in constant subjection to their hus- 
bands; and therefore I suppose it took its origin from 
the tyrannical institution of the men, who put a ring 
in the wife*s nose, as an emblem of her slavery. I 
apprehend also, that the wife, when she found she 
was to be rung, very wisely made a virtue of neces- 
sity, and added jewels to the ring, which served two 
purposes at once, that of making it costly to the hus- 
band, and rendering it ornamental to herself. But as 
in these politer and more christian countries, the 
barbarous institution of obedience from wives to hus- 
bands has been entirely laid aside, the ladies have 
judged it proper to throw off this badge of their sub- 
jection. And as in many instances our young ladies^ 
and young gentlemen, seem inclinable to invert the 
order of nature, and to recommend manly airs to tlic 
female sex, and effeminate behaviour to the men, I 
think it adviseable to comply with the just sentiments 
pf the present generation, and, as I said before, to 
transfer this ornamental part of dress from the noses 
of the ladies, to the noses of the men. 

I find myself indeed inclinable to carry this insti- 
tution of the ring a little farther, and would have every 
man whatsoever, whether married or unmarried, if 
he be of a right non-resisting and passively-obedient 
disposition, to be well rung. And for this use I would 
have a particular sort of nose-jewel invented, and 
established by public authority, which by the emblem, 
or device^ that WMwngraved upon it, should express. 
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the kind of subjeaion to which the wearer was inclin- 
ed to submit. And when these passive gentry were all 
enrolled under their proper banners, they might an- 
nually choose some one person of distinguished me- 
rit, who slK)uld be styled, for the time being, grand 
tnaster of the most honourable order of the ring. 

There was a time, when the laity of the whole 
christian world ought to have worn rings in U^^ 
noses ; and if the device had been a triple-crown, it 
would not have be«n unexpressive. 

The gentlemen of the army have sometimes taken 
It into their headsto ring every body about them; and 
we have had instances how able they have been, by 
the help of these rings, to lead both houses of parli- 
ament "by the nose. The device engraved on those 
nose- jewels was, " The " Protector." At present 
indeed it is thought that the gentlemen of tlie law- 
have a ^reat superiority over the gentlemen of the 
army, and that they are preparing rings for all the 
noses in these kingdoms under the well-conceived 
device of " Liberty and " Property.*' 

It has been a maxim of long standing among states- 
men, never to employ any person whatsoever who 
will not bear being rung ; and as this very much de- 
pends on the shape of the nose, which ought to be 
of such a disposition as not to be refractory to a per- 
foration, I would in a particular manner recommend 
it to all leaders of parties, to make the knowledge of 
the human nose a principal object of their studvi 
aince it is manifest that itiany of them have found 
themselves grievously^ disappointed, when they have 
presumed to count noses, without a sufi^cient investi- 
gation of this use&il science. 

As I have for many years taken much pains in the 
study of physiognomy, I shall, for the good of my 
country, communicate through the channel of your 
paper some of those many observationa, which I have 
made on that remarkable featuae* csdled the nose : 
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fyr al this is the most prominent part of the face, it 
seems to be erected as a sign, on which was to be 
represented the particular kind of ware that was to be 
disposed of i/nthin doors. Hence it was that amongst 
the old Romans, very little regard was paid to a man 
without a nose : not only as there was no judgpnent 
to be made of the sentiments of such a person, but 
as in their public assemblies, when they came to 
reckon noses, he must of consequence be always 
omitted out of the account. 

Among these ancient Romans the great odices of 
state were all elective, which obliged them to be very 
observant of the shape of the noses of those persons to 
whom they were to apply for votes. Horace tells us 
that the sharp nose was looked upon as an indication 
of satyrical wit and humour : for when speaking of 
his friend Virgil, though he says, " At est bonus, ut 
** meHor non alius quisquam," yet he allows that he 
was no joker, and not a fit match at the sneer for 
those of his companions who had sharper noses than 
his own. " Minus aptus (says he) acutis nasibus ho- 
** rum hominum." They also looked upon the short 
nose, with a little inflection at the end tending up- 
wards, as a mark of the owner's being addicted to jib- 
ing : for the same author, talking of Mecaenas, says, 
that though he was bom of an ancient family, yet 
he was not apt to turn persons of low birth into ridi- 
cule, which he expresses by saying that he had not 
a turn-up nose. *' Nee naso suspendis adunco." 
Martial in one of his epigrams, calls this kind of nose 
the rhinocerotic nose, and says that every one in his 
time affected this kind of snout, as an indication of 
his being master of the talent of humour. But a 
good sUtesman will hardly think it worth his while 
to spend nose-jewels upon such persons, unless it be 
to serve them as you do swine, when you ring them 
only to keep them frotn rooting. 

VOL* HI. V 
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The Greeks had a very bad opinion of the flat nose. 
The remarkable story of Socrates and the physiogno- 
mist is too well known to be particularly repeated : 
but I cannot help observing that the most particular 
feature in the face of Socrates was his nose, which 
being very flat, with a little ififiection upwards towards 
the end, caused the physiognomist to pronounce him « 
a di*unken, impudent and lustful person : which the 
philosopher acknowledged to be a true character of 
him, in his natural state. 

The Hebrews looked upon this kind of nose to be 
so great a blemish in a man's character, that though 
of the lineage of Aaron, his having a flat nose was 
by the express command of Moses an absolute ex- 
clusion from the sacerdotal office. On the other 
hand, they held long noses in the highest esteem, as 
the certain indication of a meek and patient innid. 
Hence it is that in the book of Proverbs the original 
words which literally signify he that has a long nose, 
are in our English translation, and by all interpreters, 
rendered, he that is slow to wrath : and the words 
which signify be that has a short nose, are always 
translatedi he that is soon angry, or hasty of spirit. 
I shall only remark upon this, that the Welch, whe 
are by no means the slowest to ai)ger, have generally 
short noses. 

The elephant is of all animals the most docible and 
servile ; and every body knows how remarkafcle thai 
creature is for the length of his snout. Thoiig^h sOfne 
times it happens that he is net altogether sO patient 
of injiiries as might be wished. Hamilton, in hts 
travels to the East-Indies, tells us of an elephant of 
Surat, that was passing with his keeper to his water- 
ing place through the streets of that city, who seeing 
the window open of a taylor's shop, and thrusting 'in 
his trunk in search of provision, received an affrotit 
from the needle of the taylor, as he was sitting at his 
work. The story adds, that the elephant went soberiy 
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fffi to water, ^xid after drinking his usual draught 
drew up a great quantity of mud into his trunk, and 
returning by the window of the taylor, discharged an 
inundation of it on his work-board. This was, I own, 
an unlucky trick ; but we ought not to have a wor^ 
opinion of long noses in general for the sake of one 
such story, the like of which may not probably bap- 
pen again in a whole century. 

I have many more curious observations to make 
on the various kinds of noses, which for fear of ex- 
ceeding the bounds of your paper, I shall reserve to 
another opportunity, when I intend to descant at large 
on the method of ringing them ; for some men arc 
of such untoward and restiff dispositions, that they 
arc like the Leviathan mentioned by Job, into whose 
nose there is no putting a hook, as our translators 
render it, but the original word signifies a ring. 
I am. 
Sir, 

Your most humble servant. 



No. CLI. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 

I WAS latel)^ subpoenaed by a card, to a general 
assembly at lady Townly's, where I went so awkward- 
ly early, that I found nobody but the five or six peo- 
ple who had dined there, and who for want of hands 
enough to play, were reduced to the cruel necessity 
of conversing, till something better should offer. Lady 
Townly observed with concern and impatience, that 
people of fashion now came intolerably late, and in 
a glut at once, which laid the lady of the house un- 
der great difficulties, to make the parties properly 
Tl^at^ no doubt, said Msmly, is to be lamented ; an( 
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the more to, as it seems to give your Udyship som^ 
concern : butln ttie m«an ttme^ l6r want of some* 
thing better tObdoy I should be giad to know the true. 
meaniug of d tei^m that ycii have just made use of^ 
people of fashion : I confess I haVe never yet bad 
a precise and clear idea dt it ; and t am sure t 
cannot apply more properly for ipformatdon^ than to 
this company^ which is most unquestiollabfy^ com*^ 
posed of peoi^e of fashion, whatever people of fashion 
may be. I therefore beg to know the meaning of thalf 
term : what ai*e they, who are they, and v^hat<:onsti« 
tutes, I hadalmo^saidanointstthem^eopleof fashioni^ 
Thtse questions* instead of receiving immediate a»« 
swers, occasicHicd a general silence of above a minute^ 
which perhaps was the result of the whole com.paiiy*» 
liavini.^ tlibcovered for the &i^t tim^, tliat they had lon^ 
and often jnade use of a term which they htU\ devar 
understood: foraUttl« refleclibh frequently prpdu€te»^ 
those di^ooyeries. Belinda ilrst broke ' this oienoe^: 
by sayiiig, otie klnows well eiiough whoaremetortby- 
people of fashion, though one does not just knoW liovr 
to describe them : they are those thatonet geDemUfC' 
lives with ; they are peopfe of a certain sort-a-^Theyf' 
certainly are ao^ interrupted Manly } but tfoe point 
is, of what sort ? If you mean by people of a ceivi ' 
tain sort, yourself, which is comfnca^y ttie meaAkig. 
of those who make use of that expression, yoti are 
indisputably in the right, as you haw alt the qualifi** - 
tat ions that can, or, at least, ought to constiti^e and 
adorn a woman of fashion. But pray, must all tro« 
men of fashion have all your accomplislvnftents ? It 
so, the myriads of them which I had imagined from' 
what I heard every day, and every where, will dwin«* 
die into a handful. Without having those accom* 
^lishments which you so partially allow me, answci*- 
ed Belinda, I still pretend to be a woman of fashion \ 
a character, which I cannot think requires an unconv- 
n share of talents or merit. That is the verf 
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point, replied Manly, which I want to come at ; and 
ihercforc give me leave to question you a liH le more 
particularly. You have some advantages, which even 
your modesty will not allow you to disclaim, such as 
your birth and fortune : do tliey constitute you a wo- 
man of fashion ? As Belinda was going to answer, 
Bellair pertly interposed, and said, Neither, to be 
sure, Mr. Manly : if birth constituted fashion, we 
must look for it in that inestimable treasui*e of useful 
luiowledge, the peerage of England ; or if wealth, 
we should find the very best at the Bank, and at Gar- 
raway's. , WtU then, Bellair, ^i4 Manly, since you 
have taken upon you to be Belinda's sponsor, let me 
ask yoo two or three questions, which You can more 
properly answer than she could. , Is it her beauty ? 
By no means neither, replied Bellair ; for at that 
rate, there might perhaps be a woman of fashion 
with a gold chain about her neck in the city, or with 
a fat amber necklace in the country ; prodigies, as 
yet unheard of and unseen. Is it then her wit and 
good-breeding ? continued Manly. Each contributes, 
answered Bellair, but both would not be sufficient, 
without a certain " je ne s^ay quoy,'* a something or 
other that I feel better than I can explain. Here 
Doriniant, who h^d sat all this time silent, but looked 
mischievous, smd, I could say something-^Ay, and 
something very impertinent, according to custom, 
answered Belinda ; so hold your tongue, I charge 
you. You are singularly charitable, Belinda, replied. 
Dorimant, in being so sure that I was going to be 
impertinent, only because I was going to speak. 
Why this suspicion of me ? Why ! because I know 
you to be an odious, abominable creature, upon all 
subjects of this kind. This .amicable quarrel was 
put an end to by Hamet, who on a sudden, and with 
her usual vivacity, cried out, I am sure I have it now, 
and can tell you exactly what people of fashion are ; 
they are just the reverse of your odd people, Ve*^ 
% u 
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possiUe, madam, answered iVlanly^ and therefore 1 
could wish that you would give yourself Uie trouble 
of defining odd pfeople ; and so by tlie i-ule ef contra- 
ries, help us to a true notion of people of &shion. 
Ajj that I can very easily do> said Harriet. - Id the 
first place, your odd people are those that one never 
lets in, unless one is at home to the whole town. A 
little more particular, dear Harriet, interrupted 
Manly. So I will, said Harriet, for I hate th^m all. 
There are several sorts of them. Your prudes, iot 
instance, who respect and value themselves upon the 
unblemished purity of their chai*acters ; wild rail at 
the indecency of the times, censure the ttost inno- 
cent freedoms, and suspect the lord knows What, if 
they do but observe a close and familiar whisper be- 
tween a man and a woman, in a i^mbte comer of th^ 
room. There ai-e besides, a sober, formal, sort of 
married women, insipid creatures, who lead domes- 
tic lives, and who can be merry, as they think, at 
home, with their own and their husband^s relations, 
particularly at Christmas. Like turtles, they are 
true and tender to their lawful mates, and breed like 
rabbits, to beggar and perpetuate their families. 
Thfese arc very odd women, to be sure ; but deliver 
me from your severe and august dowagers, who are 
the scourges of people of fashion, by infesting all 
public places, in order t<» make their spiteful remarks, 
r One meets them every where, and they seem to 
have the secret of multiplying themselves into ten 
different places at once. Their poor horses, like 
those of the sun, go ix)und the world every day, 
Baiting only at eteven in the morning, and six in the 
evening, at then* parish churches. They speak as 
movingly of their poor late loi^s, as if they had ever 
cared for one another ; and to do them honour, repeat 
some of the many killy things they used to say. 
l-.aitJ7, there are yoiir maiden ladies of riper years, 
orphans of ffisfitectlbh, ^ho ^ITve together by twos 
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house ; a.Ught bodied cpacii, and a foot-boy , r ^nd, 
Mlded Bellair, quarrel every day about the divi^nd. 
True, €aid Uartiet, they are not the sweeteat-tem* 
I»wed cieatures in tlie world ; but ifter all, on^ itiu^ 
forgive Ihetn some malignity, iA conftidet*atioh bf theif 
(fisappointments. Well, have I now defeeribed 6dd 
people to your satisfaction ? Admirably, anfeWerfed 
^8»ly ; and so well, that one can, to a grt?at degree 
>t least, judge of their antipodes, the peopte of fe- 
**"0D. But stiH there seems s^m^thihg wanting ; 
fcrthi present account, by the rule of cohtraiieS, 
^aoda only dms : that women of fashion must rtot 
care for their husbands, must not go to church, aM 
must not have imblemished, or at least unsusp<^cted 
reputations^ NoW, though all these arie very com- 
mendable quahfications, it must be owned they arfe 
feottiegative dnes, and consequently there must b^ 
imc positite ones necessary to compleat so amiable 
a character. I was going to add, rntcrrapted Har- 
ritt, which, by the way, Wa$ more than 1 engaged 
for, that people of fashion were properly those who 
set the fashions, and who gav^ the ton of dress, lan- 
^age, manners, and pleasures to the town. I ad- 
mit It, said Manly ; but what I want still to know is, 
Who gave them that power, or did they usurp it ? for, 
by the nature of that power, it does not seem to me 
^0 admit of a succession, by hereditary and divine 
right. Were I allowed to speak, said Dorimant, 
perhaps I could both shorten and clear up this case. 
But 1 dare not, unless Belinda, to whom I profess im- 
plicit obedience, gives nie leave. E'en let him speak, 
Belinda, said Harriet ; I know he will abuse us, but we 
ire used to him. Well, say yoorsay then, said fie^ 
iinda. See what an imp^^rtinent sneer he has already* 
Upon this Dorimant, aeldressing hrmsqjf more par- 
ticularly to Belinda,- and smiling, said, 
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Then think 
That he, who thus commanded dares to speak. 
Unless commanded, would have dy*d in silence* 

Oy your servant, Sir, said Belidda , thatfit of humi- 
lity, will I am sure not last long ; but however go on. 
I will, to answer Manly 's question, said Dorimant, 
which by the way hs^ something ^he air of a cate- 
chism. Who made these people of fashion I I give 
this short and plain answer ? they made one another. 
The men, by tlieir attentions and credit, make the 
women of fJEishion ; and the women, by either their 
supposed or real favoui*s, make the men such. They 
are mutually necessary to each other. Impertinent 
enough of all conscience, said Belinda. So without 
the assistance of you fashionable men, what shoukl we 
poor. women be ? Why faith, replied Dorimant, but 
odd women I doubt, as we should be but odd fellows 
without your friendly aid to fashion us. In one word, 
a frequent and reciprocal collision of the two sexes is 
absolutely necessary to give each that high polish 
which is properly called fashion. Mr. Dorimant 
has I own, said Manly, opened new and important 
matter ; and my scattered and confused notions seem 
now to take some form, and tend to a pobt. But 
as examples always best clear up abstruse matters, 
let us now propose some examples of both soils, and 
take the opinions of the company upon tliem. For 
instance, I will offer one to your consideratien. Is 
Berynthia a woman of fashion or not ? The whole com- 
pany readily and almost at once, answered, doubtless 
she is. That may be, said Manly, but why ? For 
she has neither birtli nor fortune, and but small re- 
mains of beauty. All that is true, I confess, said 
Belinda; but she is well drest, well bred, good-humour- 
ed, and always ready to go with one any where. 
Might I presume, said Dorimant, to add a title, and 
pel haps thehest to her claims of fashion, I should say 
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that she was of Belville's crektion, whd ist tfiie very 
fountain of honour of* that sort. He dignified her' 
by his addresses ; and those wio have the good for- 
tune to share his reputafibn HkVe, said Belin- 
da, -v^th some warmth, the misfortutle' to lose theii* 
own. I told yon, turaing to Harriet, what would? 
happeil if w6 allowed him to speak : and ju^t sd 
it has happened ; for the gentleman has alniost in 
plain terms asserted, that a woman cattnot be si wo- 
man of fashion till she has lost hdr rtputatioil. 
Fye, Bielinda, how you wrotig me, replied Doii- 
Ttiant ! Lost her reputation I Such a thought nevfcl^ 
entered into my head ; I only meant, mislaid' it. 
With a very little care she «^illnnd it agiiin. There' 
you are in the right, said Bellair ; fot* it is mos:^ 
certain' that the reputiition of a woman of fashioti' 
should not be too muddy. True, replied Doriman^ 
nor tb6 limpid neither ; it must not be mere rock 
water, cold and clear, it should spark a little. Well,- 
ssiid Harriet, now that Berynthia is unanimousljr vo- 
ted a wofnan of fashion, what think you of Love- 
it ? Is she, or is she not one ? If she is one, answer- 
ed Dorrmant, I am very much mistaken if it is noi 

of l&Iirabel's creadon. By writ, I believe, sairf 

BeilaiT ; for I saw him give her a letter one night at 
the opera. But she has other good claims too, added 
Dorimant. Het fortune, though not large, is easy ; 
and nobdtly fears certain applications from her. She 
ha^ a small house of her own, which she has fitte(f 
up ^ery prettily, and is often at home, not to crowds 
indeed, but to people of the bfest fashion, from twen- 
ty, occasionalljr down to two, and.let me tell you, thai 
nothing makes a woman of Loveit's sort better receiv- 
ed ^bioad, than being often at home. I own, said 
Bellair, that I looked upon her rather as a genteel 
led-captaiiii a postscript to women of fashion. Per- 
haps too sometimes the cover, answered Dorimant^ 
8{ndifso, an e<jual. You tnay joke ds much as yo» 
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pleape upon poor Loveit, but she is the best-hui 
ed creature in the world ; and I maintain her tc 
woman of fashion ; for^ in short, we all roll wit] 
as the soldiers say. I want to know, said Be 
"Vf hat you will determine upon a character very < 
ent from the two last, I mean lady Loveless : is 
woman of fashion? Dear Belinda, answered Harri 
stily, how could she possibly come into your head 
ry naturally, said Belinda ; she has birth, beaut 
^orCime ; she is genteel and well bred. I own I 
Harriet ; but still she is handsome without mei 
well shaped without air, genteel without graces 
well dressed without taste. She is sucli an ii 
creature, she seldom comes about, but lives at 
with her lord, and so domesticly tame, that sh< 
out of his hand, and teaches her young ones tu 
out of her^wn. Odd, very odd, take my woi*d 
Ay, mere rock water, said Doiimant, and, as ! 
you an hour ago, that will not do« No, mos 
tainly, added Bellair, all that reserve, simplicit] 
coldness can never do. It s^ems to me rathe 
the true composition of people of fashion, like t 
Venice treaele, consists of an infinite number c 
ingredients, but all of the warm kind. Truce 
your filthy treacle, said Harriet : and since th< 
versation has hitherto chiefly turned upon us poc 
men, I think we have a right to insist upon tli 
finition of you men of fashion, No doubt oa't, 
'Dorimant ; nothing is more just, and nothing 
easy. Allowing some small difference for mode 
habits, the men and the women of ^hion a 
truth the counteiparts of each other ; they fit 
tallies, are made of the same wood, and jare ci 
for one another. As Dorimant was gcung on 
bably to illustrate his assertion, a valet de cha 
proclaimed in a solemn manner the arrival oj 
duchess dowager of Mattadore, and her three d^ 
lers, who were immediately followed by lord Fo 
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Sir Peter Plausible, and divers others of both sexes, 
and of equal importatice. The lady of the house, 
with infinite skill and indefiitigable pains, soon peo- 
;*led the several card-tables, with the greatest propri- 
ety, and to universal satisfaction ; and the night con- 
cluded with slams, honours, best-games, p>airs, pair- 
royals, and all other such rational demonstrations of 

For my own part, I made my escape as soon as I 
possibly could, wjlh my head full of that most extra- 
ordinary conversation which I had just heard, and 
which, from having taken no part in it, I had atten- 
ded to the more, anJ retained the better. I went 
straight home, and immediately reduced it into writ- 
mg, as I here offer it for the present edification of 
iny readers. But as it has furnished me with great 
aud new lights, I propose, at soon as possible, to 
give the public a new and complete system of ethics, 
founded upon these principles of people of fashion ; 
as in my opinion, they are better calculated, than 
any others, for the use and instmction of all private 
families. 



No.CLII. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER !W. 

. . Floriferts ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta. Lucret. 

To Mr. FitzuAdam. 

w 

Sir, * Oxford, November 11, 1755. 

I HAVE, for a long time past, had a strong incli* 
nation upon me to become one of your correspond 
dents ; but from the habits contracted from this place 
of my education and residence, I have felt a certai 
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tipoidity. in ,ipy constitution, which has hitherto i?c- 
sti^ipiBd n^e (y^rdpn the cxpre^ssiop) fix>m venturing 
injlo the worjd. .However, w)xen I reflect that O^tford, 
as well. as her sister C^mbrid^e, has always been di^- 
t)ngui$hed wjth the title of pne.of the eyes of Eng- 
l^ijtd, I cannpt suppose that you will pay so little re- 
spect tp so valuable a part of the microcosm^ as tp 
reject my letter with disdain, merely because it comes 
dated tp you, from this ancient seat of learning ; es« 
pec\^y ,9,s I assure you, you shall see nothing in it 
thf^t 9hall savour at all of thjut narrow and unsociable 
spirit, which was heretofore the chai^cteristic of the 
productions of the college. 

No, Mr. Fitz-Adam, though learning itself be my 
•su^ect, I will not tre.at of it in a manner that shall 
idisgust the .politest of your readers ; and though I write 
from a place, which, within the memory of many 
now living, enjoyed in sojine sort the monopoly of it, 
yet I will not lament the loss of that privilege, but 
am, with Moses, thoroughly contented that all the 
Lord's people should be prophets. 

Indeed, the main business I am upon is to cong]:*a- 
tulatc the great world on that diffusion of science and 
literature, which, for some years, has been spreading^ 
itself abroad upon the face of it. A revolution this, 
in the kingdom of learning, which has introduced the 
levelling principle, with much better success than 
ever it met with in politics. The old fences have 
been happily broken down, the trade has been laid 
open, and the old repositories, or storehouses, are 
now no longer necessary or useful, for the purpose 
of managing and conducting it. They have had Uieir 
day ; and very good custom and encouragement they 
had, Mhilt that day lasted : but surely our sons, or 
at fkrthest, our grand-sons, will be much surpri^d, 
v^hen they are told for what purposes they were built 
and endowed by our ancestors, and at how vast an 
expence the journeymen and factors, belongings to 
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them, were maintained by the publit, merely to sup- 
ply us with what may now be had from every coffee- 
house, and Rebin-HoocJ assembly. In short, it has 
fared with learning, as with our pine-apples. At 
their first introduction amongst us, the manner of 
raising them was a very great secret, and little less 
thaijL a mystery. The expences of compest, hot- 
hQUsesj and attendance, were prodigious ; and at last,' 
at a gfeat price, they were intix)duced to the tables 
of a few of the nobility and gentry. But how com- 
mon are they grown of late I Every gardener, that 
used to pride himself in an early cucumber, can now 
raise a pine-apple ; and one need not despair of seeing 
them sold at six a penny in Co vent-Garden, and 
become the common treat of taylors and.hackney- 
coachraen. 

The university of London, it is agreed, ought to 
be allowed the chief merit of this general dissemi- 
uatiop of learning and knowledge. The studetits of 
that ample body, as they are less straitened by rules 
and statutes, have been much more communicative 
than those of other learned societies. It seems, in- 
deesd, to be their established principle to let nothing 
stay long by them. Whatever they collect, in the 
several courses of their studies, they immediately, 
give up again for the service of the public. Hence 
that profusion of Ijistorians, politicians, and philoso- 
phers, with whose works we are daily amused and 
instructed. I am told there is not a bookseller within 
a mile of Temple-Bar, who has not one or two of 
these authors constantly in his pay, who are ready, 
a the word of command, to write a book of any size, 
[Upon any subject. And yet I never heard that any 
of tJbese gentlemen ever drank, in a regular maimer, 
of fee waters of Helicon, or endeavoured to trace out 
that spring, by the streams of Gam or Isis. 

But it is not merely the regular book, or legitimate 
treatise, which has thus abounded with learning and 

VOI-. Ill- X 
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science ; but our loose papers and pamphlets, peri- 
odical as well as occasional, are, for their bulk, equally- 
profuse of instmction. Monthly magazines, which, 
some years since, were nothing more than collections 
to amuse and entertain, are now become the maga« 
zines of universal kno'wledge. Astronomy, history, 
mathematics, antiquities, and the whole mystery of 
inscriptions and itiedals, may now be had, fresh and 
fresh, at the most easy rates, fixxm the repositories 
of any of these general undertakers. What an ad- 
vantage is this to the modem student, to have his 
mess of learning thus carved out for him, at proper 
seasons and intervals, in quantities that will not over* 
cloy his stomach, or be too expensive to his pocket ! 
How greatly preferable, both for cheapness and utility, 
is this method of study, to that of proposing a whole 
system to his view, iti all the horrid formalities of a 
quarto or folio I Much praise and honour are undoubt* 
edly due to the celebrated Mr. Amos Wenman, for 
reducing the price of punch, and suiting it to the 
capacities and circumstances of all his majesty's sub- 
jects ; and shall not that self-taught philosopher, Mr, 
Benjamin Martin, the great retailer of the sciences, 
come in for some share of our acknowledgment and 
commendation. 

I expect to be told, for indeed the objection is obvi^ 
ous enough, that since the streams of learning havd 
been, thus generally diffusive, they h^ve, in consel 
quence of that diffusion, been propertionably shallo\yy 
Now, notwithstanding the prejudice which may stiH 
prevfdl with a few grave and solid mortals, againd 
the shallowness of our modem learning, I should b| 
glad to know what good purpose was ever served b^ 
all that profundity of science, which they and our an 
cestors seem so fond of. It was, as i» allowed on a| 
hands, confined to a very few of the candidates fq 
Hterary reputation ; and the many, who aimed nt j 
share of it, waded out of their depths, and became { 
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sacrifice to their own useless ambition. On the con- 
trary^ no one, that I know of, ever had his head 
turned, or his sen^s drowned, in the philosophy of 
a magazine, or 'the critique of a^^ews-papcr. And 
thus the stream, which lay useless when confined 
within its hanks, or was often dangerous to those who 
endeavoured to fathom the bottom of it, has, by be- . 
ing: drained off into the smaller riMs and channels, 
both fertilized and adorned the whole face of the 
country. And hence, Mr. Fitz-Adam, have arisen 
those exuberant crops of readers, as well as writers. 
The idea of being a reader or a man given to books, 
had heretofore something very solemn and frightful 
in it. It conveyed the notion of severity, morose- 
ness, and unacquaintance with the world. But this 
is not the case at present. The very deepest of our 
learning may be read, if not understood, by the men 
of dress and fashion ; and the ladies themselves may 
Converse with the ^bstrusest of our philosophy with 
great ease, and much to their instruction. 

To say the truth, the men of this generation have 
discovered that what their fathers called solid learning, 
is a useless and cumbersome accomplishment, In* 
commodious to the man who is possessed of it, and 
disgustful to all who approach him. Somethmg, how- 
ever, of the sort, that sits light and easy upon us> 
we are willing to attain to ; but surely, for this, there 
is no need of going to the expence of massy bullion, 
when our own leaf-gold, or a little foreign lacker, 
will answer the purpose full as well^ and make a bet- 
ter figure in the world. 

Give me leave, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to conclude with 
my congratulations to this place of academical edu^ 
cation, on some happy symptoms I have lately ob* 
served, from whence it should appear that the manu- 
facture of modem learning may, one day, be able to 
gain some footing amongst us. The disadvantages 
it lies under, from ancient forms and estabHshmeD^" 
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lurC) U ii.toiiev very great; the general inclination, 
I own, is still against it ; and the geniuses of our 
govei-nors are, perhaps, as deep and as solid as ever ; 
but yci^, I hope, we iiUve a set erf young gentlemen now 
risiog, who :wiil he able to overcome all difficulties, 
and give a politer turn to the discipline and studies of 
the university. I can already assure you, that the 
»tud«nts of this new sect, amongst us, have advanced 
so far as to make the coffee-houses the chief and only 
places of application to their studies. The produc- 
tions of your London authors are here taken in, as we 
call it, by subscription ; and, by this means, the 
deepest leaipning of the age may be dived into at the 
small price of two or three shillings by the year. 
Thus the expe««es of university education are re- 
duced, and the pocicets of the young men are no 
l^inger picked by those ;harpies the booksellci^. 

1 can see but one reason to suspect the probability 
of their not gaining a sure and certain settlement 
amongst us ; and that is, the great shyness which is 
observed in all these gentlemanly students, with re- 

erd to the old-fashioned languages of Greek and 
,tin% The avenues to our foundations are, hitherto, 
secured by guards detached from the ancients. Our 
friends, therefore, cannot very safely enter into the 
competitions at college elections, where these are 
always retained against them. But who knows what 
time may bring forth? Fellows of colleges themselves 
may reform, and become mere modems in their learn- 
ing, as well as in their dress, and other accomplish- 
ments. I could even now point out some of these, 
whp are better acquainted with the writings of Pe- 
tiarch, Guarini, and Metastasio, than with those of 
Homer and Horace ; and know more of Copernicus 
and Sir Isaac Newton, from the accounts given of them 
by f ontenelle, Voltah^e, and Pemberton, than from 
the original works of those two philosophers. But I 
hsall say no more at present, for fear of betraying 
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that interest, which it is the sincere purpose of this 
letter to improre and advance. 
I am, S1R9 

Your most humble servant, 

Neo-Acad£micus« 



No. CLUI. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4. 

HAVING been frequently pressed by Sir John 
Jolly (an old friend of mine, possessed of a fine seat, 
a large park, and a plentiful estate) to pass a few 
weeks with him in the country, I detern^ined last au- 
tumn to accept his invitation, proposing to myself the 
highest plea8ui*e from changing the noise and hurry 
t>f this bustliBg metropolis, for the agreeable silehce, 
and soothing indolence of a rural retirement. I ac- 
cordingly set out one morning, and pretty early the 
next arrived at the habitation of my friend, situated 
in a most delicious and romantic spot, which (the 
owner having fortunately no taste) is not yet defaced 
with improvements. On my approach, I abated a 
little of my travelling pace, tp look round me, and 
admire the towering hills, and fertfle vales, the wind- 
ing streams, the stately woods, and spacious kwns, 
which, gilded by the sunshine of a beautifiil morning, 
on every side afforded a most enchanting prospect ; 
and I pleased myself with the thoughts of the happy 
hours I should spend amidst these pastoral scenes, in 
readings in meditation, or in soft repose, inspired by 
the lowing of distant herds, the falls of waters, and 
the melody of birds. 

I was received with a hearty welcome and many 
shakes by the hand, by my old friend, whom I had 
not seen for many years, except once, when he was 
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called to town by a prosecution in the King's-Bench, 
for misunderstanding the sense of an act of parliament, 
which, on examination, was found to be nonsense. 
He is an honest gentleman, of a middle age, a kal« 
constitution, good natural parts, and abundant spirits, 
a Keen sportsman, an active magistrate, and a tole- 
raWe farmer, not without some artibition of acquiring 
a seat in parliament, by his interest in a neighbouring 
borough : so that between his pursuits of game, of 
justice, and popularity, besides the management of a 
large quantity of land, which he keeps in his own 
hands, as he terms it, for amusement, every moment 
of his time is sufficiently employed. His wife is an 
agreeable woman, of about the same age, and has 
been handsome; but though years have somewhat im- 
paired her charms, they have not in the least her re- 
lish for company, cards, balls, and all other manner 
of public diversions. 

On my arrival, I was first conducted into the break- 
fast room, which, with some surprise, I saw quite 
filled with gekteel persons of both sexes, in dishabille, 
with their hair in papers ; the cause of which I was 
quickly informed of, by the many apologies of my 
lady, for the meanness of the apartment she was 
obliged to allot me. " By reason the house was so 
^ « crowded witli company during the time of tlicir 
« races,t which. She said, began that very day for 
" tW whole week, and for which they were immedi- 
" ately preparing." I was instantly attacked by all 
present with one voice, or rather with many voices 
at the same time, to accompany them thither : to 
which I made no opposition, thinking it would be 
attended with more trouble than the expedition 
itself. 

As soon as the ladies and equipages were ready, 
we issued forth in a most magnificent cavalcade ; and 
after travelling five or six miles through bad roads, 
we arrived at the Red Lion, just as the ordinary was 
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makittg il« appearance on the taWe. The ceremo- 
nials of this sumptuous entertaininent) which con- 
sisted of cold fish^ lean chickens^ rusty hams, raw 
venisof), stale game, green fruit, and grapeless 
wines, destroyed at least two hours, with five times 
that number of heads, ruffles, and suks of cloaths, 
by the unfortunate effusion of butter and gravy. From 
hence we proceeded a few imles farther to the race- 
ground, where nothing, I thmk, extraordinary hicp^ 
pened, but that amongst much disorder and drunken^ 
oess, few limbs, and no necks were broken : and 
from these Olympic games, which, to the great emo- 
lument of pickpockets, lasted till it was dark, we 
galloped back to the town through a soaking shower, 
to dress for the assembly. But this I found no easy 
task ; nor could I possibly accomplish it, before my 
cloaths were quite dried on niy back^; my servant 
staying behind to settle his betts, and having stowe^- 
my portmanteau into the boot of some coach, which 
he could not find, to save himself both the trouble and 
indignity of cfiurying it. 

Being . at last equipped, I entered the ball-room, 
where the smell of a stable over which it. was built, 
thei Mivour of a neighbouring kitchen, the fiimes of 
taUow-candles, rum -punch and tobacco, dispersed 
over the whole house, and the balsamic effluvias from 
many sweet creatures who were dancing, with almost 
tqual strength contended for superiority. The com- 
pany was numerous and well-drest, and differed not 
in any respect from that of the most brilliant assem- 
bly in London, but in seeming better pleased, and 
more desirous of pleasing ; that is, happier in them- 
selves, and civiler to each other. I observed the door 
was blocked up the whole night by a few fashionable 
young nieft, whose faces I remember to have seen 
about town, who would neither dance, drink tea, play 
at cards, nor speak to any one, except now and then 
in whispers to a young lady, who sat in silence at th' 
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tipper end of the rooni) in a hat and ne^lgee^ With 
her back against the l¥all, her arms a-kimbo, her 
iegs thrust out, a sneer on her Kps, a scowl on her 
forehead, and an invincible assurance in her ejes. 
TMs lady I had also frequently met with, but could 
not then recollect where ; but hare since learnt, that 
she had been toad-eater to a woman of tjualky, and 
turned off for too close and presumptuous an-imitation 
of her betters. Their behaviour fronted most of 
the company yet obtained the desired effect : for 
I ovei^heard several of the country ladies say, " It 
«* was pity they were so proud ; for to be sure they 
« .were prodigious well bred people, and had an im- 
« mense deal^ of vnt ;*' a mistake they could never 
have fallen into, had these patterns of pofiteness con- 
descended to have entered into any conrersatiom 
Dancing and cards, vnth the refreshment of cold 
chickens and negus s^xmt twelve, carried us on tifl 
day break, when our coaches being ready, with much 
solicitation, and more squeezing, I obtained a place 
in one, in which no more than six had before artiE- 
cially seated themselves ; and about five in the morn- 
ing, through many and great perils, we arrived safely 
lit homei 

It was now the middle of harvest, which had not 
a little suffered by our diversions ; and therefore our 
coach-horfees were immediately degraded to a cart ; 
and having rested during our fetigues, by a just dis- 
tribution of things, were now obliged to labour, while 
we were at rest. I mean not in this number to in- 
clude myself; for, though I hurried immediately to 
bed, no rest could I obtain^ for some time, for the 
rumbling of carts, and the conversation of their dri- 
vers, just under my window. Fatigue at length got 
the better of all obstacles, and I fell asleep ; but 1 
had scarce closed my eyes, when I was awaked by a 
much louder noise, which was that of a whole pack 
of hounds, %vith their vociferous attendants, setting 
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out to meet my frieiid» and some choice spirits, whom 
we had just left behind at the assembly > and who 
chose this manner of refreshment after a night's de- 
bauch, rather than the more usual and inglorious one 
of going to bed. . These sounds dying away by their 
distance, I again composed myself to rest ; but was 
presently again roused by more discoi*dant tongues, 
uttering all the grossness of Drury-Lane, and scur- ' 
lility of Billingsgate. I now waked indeed with 
somewhat more satisfaction, at first thinking, by this 
unpastoral dialogue, that I was once more returned 
safe to London ; but I soon found my mistake, and 
^inderstood that these were some innocent and honest 
neighbours of Sir John's, who were come to determine 
their gentle disputes before his tribunal, and being 
ordered to wait till his return from hunting, were 
Teaolved to- make all possible use of this suspension 
of justice. It being now towards noon, I gave up 
all thoughts of sleep, and it was well I did ; for I 
was presently alanncd by a confusion of voices, as 
loud, though somewhat sweeter than the former. 
As they proceeded from the parlour under me, 
amidst much gigling, laughing, squeaking and 
screaming, I could distinguish only the few following 
incoherent words — horrible — frightful — ^ridiculous— 
Friesland hen — rouge — ^red lion at Brentford — stays 
padded — ram's horn — saucy minx — ^impertinent cox- 
comb. I started up, dressed me, and went down, 
wliere I found the same polite company, who brcak- 
fested there the day before, in the same attitude, 
discoursing of their friends, with whom they hitd 
so agreeably spent the last night, and to whom 
they were again hastening with the utmost impa- 
tience. I was saluted with how-d'ye from them all 
at the same instant, and again pressed into the service 
of the day. 

In this manner I went through the persecutions of 
the whole week, with the sufferings and resolutior 
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but not with the reward of a martyr, as I found no 
peace at the last : for at the conclusion of it, %* 
John obligingly requested rae? to make my stay wHh 
him as long as I possibly could, assuring me, that 
though the races were now over, I should not want 
diversions ; for that next week he expected Lord Rattle, 
Sir Harry Bumper, and a large fox-hunting party ; 
and that the week after, being the full moon, they 
should pay and receive all their neighbounng visits, and 
spend their evenings very sociably together; by which 
is signified, in the country dialect, eating, drinking, 
and playing at cards all night. My lady added, with 
a smile, and much delight in her eyes, that she be- 
lieved they should not be alone one hour in the whole 
week, and that she hoped I should not think the coun- 
try so dull and melancholy a place as I expected. 
Upon this information I resolved to leave it in>- 
mediately, and told them, I was extremely soity 
that I was hindered by particular business from 
any longer enjoying so much polit« and agree- 
able company ; but that I had received a letter, which 
made it necessary for me to be in town. My friend 
taict^ he was no less concerned ; but that I must not 
positively go, till after to-morrow ; for that he then 
expected the mayor and aldermen of his corporation, 
•omcof whom were facetious companions, ' and sung 
well. This determined me to set out that very even- 
ing ; which I did with much satisfaction ; and m^de 
all possible baste, in search of silence and solitude, 
to my lodg-ings next door to a brasier's at Charing- 
cross. 
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No. CLIV. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11. 

STEPPING into a coffee-house in the Strand the 
other day, I saw a set of young fellows laughing very 
heartily over an old sessions-paper. The gravity of 
my appearance would not permit me to make any 
enquiry about what they were reading ; I therefore 
waited with some impatience fi>r their departure, and 
as soon as they were gone, took up the paper as it 
lay open, and found the subject of their miirth to 
have been the trial of a young lad of seventeen, for 
robbing a servant-maid of her pockets in St. Paul's 
chorch-yard. The evidence of the maid was in the 
following words : 

<* And please you, my lord, I had been with ano- 
" ther maid-servant at Drury-lane play-house to see 
" the country wife. A baddish sort of a play to be 
^ sure it turned out ; and I wish it did not put some 
'< wicked thoughts inte the head of my fellow-ser* 
^ vant ; for she gave n>e the slip in the play-house 
^ passage^ and did not come home all night. So 
« walking all alone by myself through St. Paul's 
« church-yard, the prisoner overlook me, and would 
^ needs have a kiss of me. Oho ! young sparky 
« thought I to myself, we have all been at the play, 
« I believe ; but iJF a kiss will content you, why e'en 
« take it, and go about your business ; for you shall 
« have nothing more from me, I promise, you. This 
« I said to myself, my lord, while the young man 
« was kissing me ; but, my lord, he went on to be 
« quite audacious ; so I stood stock-still against the 
^ vrallt without so much as speaking a word ; for I 
<* had a mind to see how far his impudence would 
** carry him. But all at once, and please you, when 
« I was thinking of no such thing, crack went my 
« pocket strings, and away ran the young man with 
*« my pockets in his hand. And then I thought i^ 
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«* was high time to cry out ; so I roared out murder 
*' and stop thief, till the watchman took hold of him, 
•* and carried us both before the constable. And 
•' please you, my lord, I was never in such a flurry 
<* in my life ; for who would have thought of an 7 
•* such thing from so good-looking a young man ? So 
^ I stood stock-still, as I told you before^ without so 
w much as stirring a finger ; for as he was so yoting 
^ a man, I had a great curiosity to sec how far his 
•< impudence would cany him." 

Thfe extreme honesty of this evidence pleased me 
not a little ; and I could not help thinking that it 
might afford a very excellent lesson to those of my 
fair readers, who are sometimes for indulging their 
curiosity upon occasions where it would be prudence 
to suppress it, and for holding their tongues when 
Ihey should be most ready to cry out. 

Many a female in genteeler life, has, I believe, in- 
dulged the same curiosity with this poor girl, without 
coming off so well, though the thief has never been 
• brought to his trial at the Old Bailey for the robbery 
he has committed : indeed, the watchmen arc usually 
asleep that should seize upon buch thieves, unless it 
be now-and then a husband or a father j but the plun- 
der is never to be restored. 

To say the truth, the great destroyer of female 
honour is curiosity.. It was the frailty of our first 
mother, and has descended in a double poxtion to al- 
most every individual of her daughtere. There are 
two kinds of it that I would particularly caution my 
fair country-women against : one is the curiosity 
above-mentioned, that of trying how far a man's im- 
pudence- will carry him ; and the other, that of 
knowing exactly their own strength, and how for they 
may suffer themselves t© be tempted, and retreat 
With honour. I would also advise them to guard their 
pockets, as well as their persons, against the trea- 
chery of men : for in this age of play, it may be an 
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undetermined point whether their designs are most 
upon a lady's puree or her honour ; nor indeed is 
it easy to say, when the attack is made upon the 
purse, whether it may not be a prelude to a more 
dangerous theft. 

It used formerly to be the practice, when a man 
had designs upon the virtue of a woman, to insinuate 
himself into her good graces 43y taking every oppor- 
tunity of losing his money to her at cards. But the 
policy* of the times has inverted this practice ; and 
the way now to make sure of a woman, is to strip 
her of her money and run her deeply in debt : for 
bsses at cards are to be paid one way or other, or 
there is no possibility of appearing in company ; and 
of what value is a lady's virtue, if she is always to 
stay at home with it ? 

A very gay young fellow of my acquaintance was 
complaining to me the other day of his extreme ill- 
fortune at picquet. He told me that he had a very 
narrow miss of completely undressing one of the 
finest women about St. James's, but that an unfortu- 
nate rcpique had dissappointed him of his hopes. 
The lady, it seems, had played with him at her own 
house, till all her ready money was gone ; and upon 
his refusing to proceed with her upon credit, she 
consented to his setting a small sum agsunst her cap, 
which he won and put into his pocket, and after- 
wards her handkerchief ; but that staking both cap 
and handkerchief, and all his winnings, against her 
tucker, he was most cruelly repiqued when he want- 
ed but two points of the game, and obliged to leave 
the lady as well dressed as he found her. 

This was indeed a very critical turn of fortune for 
the lady : for if she had gone on losing from top to 
bottora, what the last stake mipjht have been, I al- 
most tremble to think. I am apprehensive that my 
friend's impudence would have carried him to greater 
lengths dian the pick-pocket's in the trial, and that 
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he would hardly have contented himself with running 
off with her cloaths : and besides, what modest wo- 
man, in such a situation, would object to any conces- 
sions, by which she might have recovered her cloalhs, 
and put herself into a condition to be se«i ? 

Since my friend's telling me this story, I have been 
led into two or three mistakes in walking through the 
streets and squares of the politer part of this metro- 
polis : for as I am naturally short-sighted, I ha?e 
mistaken a well-dressed woman's taylor, whom I have 
seen coming out of a genteel house with a bundle 
under his arm, for a gentleman who has had the good 
fortune to strip the lady of her cloaths, and was mo- 
' ving off in triumph with his winnings. 

To what lengths this new kind of gaming might 
have been carried, no one can tell} if the ladies bad 
not taken up in time, and put a stop to beginnings. 
A prudent man, who knows he is not proof against 
the temptations of play, will either keep away from 
masquerades and ridottoes, or lock up his purse in 
hi'- escritoire. But as, among the ladies, the staying 
at home is an impracticable thing, they have adopted 
the other caution, and very prudently leave their 
cloaths behind them. Hence it is that caps, hand- 
kerchiefs, tippets and tuckers are rarely to be met 
with upon the young and handsome ; for as thfiy 
know their own weakness, and that the men are not 
always complaisant enough to play with them upon 
credit, they throw off at their toilettes all those co- 
verings which they are in any immediate danger of 
losing, at a tete-a-t&te. 

The ladies will, I hope think me entitled to their 
thanks at least, for ascribing to their prudence that 
nakedness of dress, which inconsiderate and ignorant 
persons have constantly mistaken for wantonness or 
indiscretion. At the same time I would recommend 
it to all young ladies, who are known to be no game- 
sters, either to wear a covering on their necks, or to 
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tl.Tow a cloak eve? their shoulders m all public places, 
lest it should be thought that by displaying their beau- 
ties to attract the eyes of the men, they have a cu- 
riosity, like the rftaid-scrvant in the trial, to see h©\y 
far their impudence will carry him. 

To conclude a little seriously, I would intreat my 
fair readers to leave gaming to the men, and the in- 
delicacies of dress to the women of the town. The 
vigils of the card-table will sully those beauties which 
they are so desirous of exhibiting ; and the want of 
concealment render them too familiar to be admired. 
These are common observations, I confess ; but it is 
now the season for repeating and for enforcing them. 
Loss of time and fortune are the usual mischiefs of 
play ; but the ruin does not always end there : for^ 
however great may be the paradox, many a woman 
has been driven to sell her honour, to redeem her cre- 
dit. But 1 hope my country-women will be warned 
in time, and that they will study to deserve a better 
eulogy than was once given, in a funeral oratiof), of 
a lady who died at a hundred and five, « that towards 
" the latter part of her life, she viras exemplary for 
« her chastity." 



No. CLV. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to sit at the feet of a Gama- 
liel in this city, in the capacity of a parish-clerk, 
which office I hold in commendam with the employ- 
ment of an undertaker. The injuries I have suffer- 
ed are so little cognizable by the laws of the land 
(till it shall please God to teach our senators so mu" 
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wisdom as to amend them in this particular) that I 
have none to whom I can appeal, but to the World ; 
to whom I beg that you would please to presejit this 
my humble remonstrance and proposal. 

I hope you will excuse the trouble I now give you, 

' not only because I chuse to submit myself to the 
judgment of your court, but as I have reason to be- 
Ufeve that the new»-writers would not be faithful 
enough to lay this complaint before the public ; these 
gentlemen being the parties concerned> and against 
whom it is to be lodged. 

My case, Sir, As thiS; As I was one morning fur-* 
nishing my head with the nevfs of the day, to tay 
great surprize I read a paragraph, which inforrae<^ 
me that a very rich gentleman of oUr parish died the 
day before. This startled me, as I had never heard 
of his illness, and therefore had employed nobody to 
watch him in his last moments, and to bring me the 
earliest intelligence of his death, that I might not be 
wanting in rny respects to the family by my condo- 
lence, and the offers of my service in paying my last 
duties to so worthy a master. I was apprehensive 
too, lest some sharper looker-out might be before^ 
hand with me, and rim away with the job. I there* 
fore whipt on my black coat and white perriwig, as 
fast as I could, to wait on the disconsolate widow. ] 
nmg gently at the door, for fear of disturbing h^r \ 
and to the footman who opened it, delivered my dutj 
and condolence to his ladv, and begged, if she wafi 
not provided with an undertaker, that I might hav< 
the honour to bury Mr. Deputy. 

The servant gaped and stared, and from the great 
concern he was under for the loss of his master (as ] 
apprehended) was rendered so stupid, that he seeraie^ 
not readily to understand what I said. Before I coulc 
new-frame my message, to put it, if possible, int^ 
more intelligible words, I was myself seized with thi 

utmost horror and confusion, at seeing the apparitioi 
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of the deceased stalk out of the compting-house, 
which opened into the passage where I stood. I ob- 
serfed a i edness in his countenance^ more than was 
Usual in dead people ; and iodeed) more than he him- 
self was wont to wear when he was alive ; and there 
was a stemess and severity in his feaiureSf beyond 
what I had ever seen in him before. Strait a voice 
more dreadful than thunder burst out, and in the lan- 
guage of bell, swearing, cursing, calling me a thou- 
sand names, and telling me he would teach me to 
play tricks with him, he dealt me half a score such 
substantial blows, as presently convinced me they 
could proceed from no ghos^ I retreated with as 
much precipitation as I could, for fear of falling my- 
self into the pit, which I hoped to have to have dug 
for him. 

Thus, Sir, the wontonness of the news-papers dis- 
appointed me of furnishing out a funeral, deprived 
me of my dues as clerk, got me well thrashed, and 
will probably lose me the gentleman's custom for 
ever : for perhaps, next time he dies, he will order 
another undertaker to be employed. 

Now, Sir, is it not a shame, that people should 
thus die daily, and opt a single fee come to the clerk 
of the parsih for a burial ? and that the news-writersj 
without commission from his majesty, or licence 
from Warwicklane, should kill whom they please, 
and we not get a shilling to comfort us in the midst 
of such mortality ? 

There are other inconveniencies, though of an in* 
ferior consideration, which may attend this dying in 
print. A young heir at Oxford, just come of age} 
reads that his father was carried off by an apoplec- 
tic fit such a day : catching the lucky minute, he 
marries that divine creature, his taylor's daughtei^ 
before the news can be contradicted. When it isy 
fear of the old gentleman's displeasure 'makes him 
bribe his new relations to secrecy for a while 2 i& 
2 T 
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process at time he tiaarries m ladf of Ibrtwe ^Mi hk' 
mily by YAh htiien diredions : TattereUa raves mtfa 
all the spirit and dignity of a lady of the Bhti«h ^h' 
ery ; proves her piior marriage : tiot only catls but 
records lady Mary a whore; "bastardizes the childrai 
Of the second veiHer, and old Snip^ grandson runs 
away with the estate. 

How often have these disturbing papers whirled 
up expectants of places to town in their post-chaiseSf 
to whirl back again, with the old squeeze, and " I 
* shall not forget you when the place is vacant 1" 
How often has even the reverend divine suffered the 
violent concussions of A hard^-tratting horse tor above 
three-score miles together, to wait on a patron of « 
benefice vaulted by the Evening Post ; where he has 
met with the mortification of smoaking a pipe with 
the incumbent f Perhaps a lady too^ whose tenderness 
iEuid sensibility could not permit her to attend her^iok 
husband to Bath, rea'i's an account of his death in 
the papers. What shncks, what ^feintings, whaH. 
tears, what inexpressible grief aiHicts the poor re- 
lict ? And when she has -mourned in half a week, as 
much as any reasonable widow would do in a whole 
year, and (having paid the legacy of sorrow to hh 
memory in three days, which by the courtesy of Eng- 
land she might have taked a twelve month for) begins 
to think of a new husband, home-comes the old one, 
and talks in rapture of the virtues of Bath-water. 
While all the satisfaction the news-writers give tl»s 
tlrifeignedly afflicted poor lady,- is, *'* The death of A, 
*^ B. Esq : mentioned in these papers last week^ 
<< proves a mistake." 

I know but one instance where atiy regard^o «8 
parish-clerks has been had, or our interests in the 
least taken care of in these temporary and occasional 
deatha ; and that was a gentle man of rank, who was 
generally reported and allowed for dead. His heirs 
w law, notawingtalairy the »aL body, for tcwxib 
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best kfkovmto themselTes, (though one of those rea- 
aoDs might he because it was alive) yet convinced q( 
the reasonableness that a funeral should follow a de- 
mse, ^u^ up a poor drowned sailor out of a hole on 
the shore, into which he had been tumbled, and with 
great-salemnity interred the departed knight by proxy. 
Theoe was justice in this ; every man had his due. 
It was acting with the wisdom of an old Athenian^ 

A practice of the Athenians may serve as an answer 
to such (if any such there are) who from modem 
prejudices objects to the funerals of peiople not really 
dead. Our doctor told us in one of his sermons upo|| 
regeneration, that among these Athenians, if one whQ 
was living, were reported to be dead, and funeral ob- 
sequies performed for him— (which plainly implii^jl 
their custom of celebrating funerals for persons wh^ 
were dead in their news-papers, though they wei^ 
not so in reality) — if afterwards he appeared, an/i 
pretended to be alive, he was looked upon as a pro- 
phane tind unlucky person, and no one would keep 
him company. One who fell under this misfortune 
(it matters not for his name, though I think the doc* 
tor called him Harry Stonehouse*, or something likf^ 
it) consulted the oracle how he might be re-admitte4 
Among the living : the oracle commanded him to be 
regenerated* or new christened ; which was accord- 
ingly done, and grew to be the established method q£ 
'receiving such persons into community again. 

And here in England before the reformation, as I 
am mformed, it was usual when a ricli person died, 
to celebrate yearly and daily masses> obits, and com- 
memorations for him ; so that one who died but once, 
should be as good as buried a thousand times over : 
but among us it is just the reverse ; a man may die 
)iere a thousand times, and be buried but once* 

^ Aristinufl. 
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HowcTcr, I hate popery, and would not wish the 
restoration of it : yet as 1 hope a christian country 
will not come behind-hand with a heiithen one in wis-* 
dom and jwjtice, permit me to recommend the prac- 
tice of the Athenians before-mentioned, and petition 
the WoRLp immediately to pass it into a fashion, 
and ordain that hereafter, every man living, who hai 
been killed in the newspapers, shall account to the 
derk of the parish where such decease is reported 
to have happened ; or, if no place is specified, to the 
clerk of the parish where the person has resided for 
the greater part of the month preceding, for a burial 
fee : and also before he- is admitted to any ball, rout, 
assembly, tavern, church, drum, or coffee-house, 
that he account to the said clerk for his regeneration, 
or new-christening fee : and in case the report was 
tnade without the privity and consent of the party^ 
mnd he shall be found not guilty of his own death, 
that then he shall have a fashionable demand upon 
the publishers for the recovery of both fees to reim- 
burse himself. 

This, Sir, might put some stop to this very a'arm* 
ing practice, so grievously to the disappointment of 
widows, heirs, and expectants : or at least do some 
justice to that very respectable, but greatly injured 
body of parish-clerks, to which I have t^e honour 
to belong. _^ 

I am. Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
humble servant, 
y Thomas Bassook. 
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No. CLVI. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 25. 

An ideo tantum veni8» ut exires ? MARTtAU 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

AS I find you are a person who make the reforma- 
tion of mankind your care, and stand forth like ano* 
ther Hercules to correct the irregularities and indis-^ 
cretions which folly, vice, or that unmeaning fickle 
thing, called fashion, give birth to j I take the liberty 
of troubling you with my thoughts upon a species of 
animals, which at present are very numerous, and 
to be found in all places of public amusement But 
though I am going to give you my remarks upon this 
race of beings, I must confess that I have never yet; 
heard of any appellation by which they are distin- 
guished. The futility indeed of the age, has occa- 
sioned many ridiculous and contemptible persons tq 
rise up among us, who, without aiming at any lauda- 
ble purpose, or acting under the dictates of any prin- 
ciple, have formed themselves into clubs and soci- 
eties, and assumed names and titles, as innocent of 
sense and meaning, as aTe the persons themselves 
who bear them. Such are^ the Bucks, Stags, Bloods, 
and many more with which the newspapers have frpn^ 
time to time made me acquainted. But the animals 
which I would now place under your notice, ai'e of 
a very different kind ; they are, in short, a specie^ 
of young men, who, from a certain blind impulse, 
are always rambling up and down this town, and ne* 
ver fail to be present at all places of diversion, with- 
out having a taste or capacity to enjoy any. 

Upon my going lately to a capital play, I saw se** 
veral of them sitting indeed with great order and de- 
corum, but so inattentive, so indifferent, and unmoved 
through tho whole peiformaDce, whilst the rest of 
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Ihc audience were all eye and ear, that they appeared 
to me to be so many statues. Their behaviour sur- 
prised me extremely, and led me at the same timfc 
to a^ myself, for what purpose those young sparks 
come to a play ? and if, like Cato of old, it was only 
to go away again ? For if they never attend to what 
passes before them ; if they are not susceptible of 
those emotions, which a well-wrought scene raises 
in every feeling breast ; if they do not follow the 
actor through all the sweet delusion of his art ; in 
short, if they do not as other people do, " laugh 
^ with those that laugh, and weep with those that 
" weep," what business have they there ? 

To judge indeed by their appearance, one would 
imagine nothing could make tliem quit their looking' 
glass. And yet, Sir, no public place is frc^ from 
them ; though as far as I can judge, the opera-house 
is their favourite haunt. To reconcile this seeming 
contradiction, I must inform you, that I have studied 
tnd examined them with great attention, and find 
their whole composition to consist of two ingredients 
only ; tht%e are self-admiration and insensibility; and 
to these two causes, operating jointly and separately^ 
all their actions must be referred. Hence it is, that 
they are alwa} s to be found in public places, where 
they go, not to see, but to be seen ; not to hear, but 
to be heard. Hence it is, that they are so devoted 
to the opera; and here indeed they seem to be pecu- 
liaHy directed by that power called instinct, which 
always prompts every creature to pursue what is best 
and fittest for it. Now the opera is to them, if I may 
tise the expression, a very nursing mother, which 
feeds them ifiith the pap of its own soft. nonsense> 
and lulls and rocks them to their desired repose. 
This is indeed their proper element, and as if inspired 
by the genius of the place, I have sometimes secii 
them brighten up and appear with an air of joy and 
atisfaction. 
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The mind, as ^ell as the stomach, must have food 
fitted and prepared to its taste awd humour, or it will 
reject and loath it : now the opera is so good a cook, 
and knows so well to please the palates of these her 
guests, that it is wonderful to see with what an ap- 
petite they devour whatever she sets before them : 
nay, so great is their partiality, that the same food 
drest by another hand shall have no relish ; but minced 
and frittered by this their favourite, shall be delicious. 
The plain beef and mustard of Shakespear (though 
served up by very good cooks) turn their stomach, 
•while the maccaroni of Rolli, is, In their opinion, a 
dish fit for the gods. Thus Julius Csesar, killed by 
the conspirators, never touches them; but Julio Che- 
sare, killing himself, and singing and stabbing, and 
stabbing and singing, till swan-like, he expires, in 
caro caro, and divino. Scipio, the great conquerer 
of Afric, is with them a mighty silly fellow ; but 
Shippione is a charming creature. Iti&^cvidentthcn, 
that the food must be suited to the taste, as the taste 
to the food ; and as the waters of a certain fountain 
of Thessaly, from their benumbing quality, could 
be contained in nothing but the hoof of an ass, so 
can this languid and disjointed composition find no 
admittance but in such heads as are expressly formed 
to receive it. Thus their hisensibility appears as well 
in what they like, as in what they reject ; and like 
a faithful companion attends them at all times, and 
in all places: for I have remarked that wherever they 
are, they brmg a " mind not to be changed by time 
" or place." However, as a play i^ the very touch- 
stone of the passions, the neutrality which they so 
strictly observe, is no where so conspicuous as at the 
theatres. There they are to be seen, one while when 
tears are flowing all around them, another when the 
very benches are cracking with peals of laughter, 
sitting as calm and serene, as if they had nothing 
but their own innocent thoughts to converse with. 
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Upon considering their character and temper, as 
far as they can be guessed at by their actions, and 
observing the apathy in which ihey seem to be wrapt, 
I once was inclined to think, that they might be a 
sect of philosophers, who had adopted the maxims 
of the stoics of old : but when I recollected that a 
thirst after knowledge, contempt of pain, and what- 
ever is called evil, together with an inflexible recti- 
tude in all their actions, were the characteristics of 
those sages,! soon perceived my mistake : fori cannot 
say that I ever found that these philophers practise 
any of those virtues. To speak the truth, it is very 
difficult to know in what class to place them, and un- 
der what denomination they ought to pass. Were I 
to decide, I should at once pronounce them to belong 
to the vegetable world, and place them among the 
beings of still-life ; for they seem too much under the 
standard of their species to be allowed to rank witk 
the rest of mankind. To be serious, is it not strange 
that their heads and hearts should be impenetrable 
to all the passions tMat affect the rest of the world ; 
nay, even more so than age itself, whose feelings 
Time with his icy hand has chilled, and almost ex- 
tinguishe*d ? And yet age, with all its infirmities, is 
more quick, more alive, and susceptible of the finer 
passions, than these sons of indifference in their 
prime and vigour of youth. 

An old woman, whom I found at my side in the 
pit the other night, gave me an instance of the truth 
of this assertion. She did justice both to the poet 
and the actors, and bestowed her applause plentifully, 
though never but where it was due. At the same 
time I saw several of these inanimate bodies sitting 
as unconcerned, as if they had not known the lan- 
guage, or could not hear what was said upon the 
stage. 

It is a proverbial expression (though perhaps a. 
Htle injurious) to call an insipid and senseless persoix 
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of the male sex an old woman. For my part, I was 
so charmed with mine, that I will make no disre- 
spectful comparisons : but yet, Sir, how contemp- 
tible must these triflers be, who can be out-done by a 
toothless old woman, in quickness, spirit, and the 
exertion of their faculties ? From a regard then to 
that agreeable and sensible matron, I will not liken 
tliese insensiblcB lo those grave personages ; but yet 
I cannot forbear tfiinking that they approach very 
near to what is most like old women, old men ; and 
that they resemble the picture of those crazy beings 
in the last stage of life, as drawn by that inimitable 
painter of human nature, Shakespeare : for these 
young men, like his old men, are '^ sans eyes, sans 
" ears, sans taste, sans every thing. ^' 
I am. Sir, 

Your faithful, humble servant 

Philonous. 

P. S. The verses undomeath upon the same sub- 
ject as the letter, I venture to tack to it) like a bit of. 
embroidery to a plain cloth) and if you think either 
or t)oth deserving any notice, you may present them 
with my service to the gentle reader. 

THE INSENSIBLE. 

WHILE crowded theatres attentive sit, 
And loud applauses eeho through the pit. 
Unconscious of the cunning of the scene, 
Sits smiling Florio with insipid mien. 
Fix'd like a standing lake, in dull repose, 
No grief, no joy, his gentle bosom knowft>; 
Nature and Garrick no attention gain. 
And hapless Wit darts all her stings in vain. 
Thus on the Alps eternal frosts appear, 
Which mock the changes of the various year: 
Intensest suns unheeded roll away, 
•' And on th' impassive ice the lightnings play.** 

END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 
VOL. III. 2 
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INDE X 



A. 

ADDISON, his ninety-third Spectator recommended, and 
why, page 28 ^ 

Affectation, the source of folly, and the just object of ridi- 
cule, 85 

Allegory, a labyrinth in Apollo's garden, so called, 90. See 
Parnassus. 

Almanack, an excellent treatise of practical astronomy, 76 

Ancients, their imperfect notions of honour, 48 

Apollo, description of his temple, 93. See Parnassus. 

Arachne, her character, an instance of bad temper, 114 

Artists, ancient, how nobly rewarded, 82. Modem ones, how 
•shamefully neglected, liS 

Athenians, their passion for novelty, 69. Their extravagance 
in theatrical entertainments, 70 

Authors, English, an encomium on them, 169, 170 

B. : 

Ballad-singers, their ancient and reputable society beneficial to 
the community, 128 , 

Beautjr, artless, its peculiar charms, 7 

Beaux, their character, 165 

Belinda, her letter to Mr. Fitz-Ad^m, on the reasonableness 
of self-painting, 32 , 

Birth, the notion of it examined, 54. Great birth. Noble birth. 
Birth, and No birth at all, the true meaning of those expres- 
sions, 55 

Blanche, Olivia, her letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam on the reason^ 
bleness of self-painting, 33 

Blockhead, ati affected one described, 8$ 

Bloods, their characters, 165 

Books» a meditation amongst them , 184 
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C. 

Civility and Good-breeding not synonymous terms, and why. 
Both properly defined, 122. England the most perfect seat 
of civility, though not of good breeding, 124 

Company good and bad, their perpetual warfare, 112 

Consequence, the vanity and affectation of being a man of that . 
character, 148 

Constancy, and disinterestedness of the men in affairs of love 
and marriage, 208 

CourtB, the seats of good-breeding, and why, 124 

Coxcomb, an affected one described, 86 

Critics, their favourite terms, what, 90. Their courts of ju- 
dicature greatly crowded, and why, 91 

Curiosity, the greatest destroyer of female honour, 256 

Custom, definition of it, by a late noble author, 44 

D. 

Detraction, happiness derived from ir, and how, 124 

Disinterestedness of men in affairs of love and marriage, indis- 
putably illustrated, 208 

Duel, a remarkable one between a man of distinction and a 
dog, 50 

Duelling, th? absurdity of it ridiculed, 48 

Dulness, the priestess of Apollo, how daily employed, 93 

E. 
Entertainments, theatrical, of the Athenians, their extrava-^ 

gance, 70 
Envy, her ingenuity, and in what it consists, 26 
Experiments, modern, what, and the wonderful utility of 

them, 189 

F. 
Fables, from Lamottc, of Jupiter's lottery, 87,202 
Fardilla, her letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, on self-painting, 30 
Fashion, a defence of the fair sex on their acting up to the dic- 
tates of it, 205. The dominion of it sometimes to be opposed, 
119 
Fitz Adam, Mr. his advice to the ladies on their painting, 10. 
His remarks on the numerous societies for the propagation 
of eloquence, 15. His plan for writing history in taste, 18. 
His essay on the neighbourhood, 24. His account of the pro- 
gress and reception of his paper, 41. Its great utility in curl- 
ing of hair, 43 His disinterested zeal for the service of the 
public, 62. His opinion of masquerades, 66. His account 
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of old and new Ranelagh, 68. His dream oh the fatal effects 
of the misapplication of parts, 148. -His invitation to his 
correspondents to transmit to him pieces of scandal and poli- 
tics, 175. His scandalous story, 178. His hints for the re- 
moval of the spleen, 198. His congratulation to the ladies 
on the approach of winter, 213. His recommendation of a 
wash for their faces, 213. His dissertation on good-breed- 
ing, 123. His account of Ladies of Fashion, Men of Fashi- 
on, and Odd Creatures, 235. His visit to Sir John J0II7, 
249 
French, their method of writing history, 18. Rules to be obser- 
ed in it, 19 

G. 

Gardener, his necessary qualifications, 80 

Gardening, the modern mode of it, ho*v beneficial to the pub- 
lic, 75 

Gardens, of More Park in Hertfordshire, particularly taken no- 
tice of by Sir William Temple, 76. A beautiful one plan- 
ned by Milton, in his fourth book of Paradise Lost, ibid. 

Good-breeding, and Civility, not synonymous terms, and why, 
122. Both properly defined,|ibid. The most perfect degree 
of good-breeihng how only to be acquired, 123. England 
not ihe most perfect seat of it, 124. Recommended to young 
gentlemen as an essential part of education, ibid 

Goths, their refinement in manners, 49 

Gubbins, Humphry, his letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 29 

H. 

Happiness, the art of it illustrated, 113 

Health, how best to be secured, 114. Destroyed, if not accom- 
panied by labour and contentment, 115 

Henry the eighth, the first introducer of masquerades into Eng- 
land, 67 

Hermetic Philosophers, very numerous in town, 36 , 

Hilarius, his character an instance of the misapplication of 
words, 161 

History, French, the method of writing it, 18 

Honour, its true meaning, what, 48. Misunderstood by the 
ancients, 49 

I. 

Jeffry's, Mr. his engravings for the marquerade, 69 
Indifference, the most unhappy situation of marhage, and why« 

125 
Innoculttion, the practice of it ironicadlj opposed, 121* Ar^ 
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ments drawn against it, from the great success it has met 

with, 123 
Insensibles, their characters in prose and verse, 265 
Jolly, Sir John, his character, 249 
Jupiter, his lotteries, from Lamotte, ST, 202 

L. 

Labyrinth of Allegory in Apollo's gardens at Parnassus, how 
reverenced by the ancients, 90 

Ladies, modern ones, less reserved than those among the anci- 
ents, 106. To what owing, 107 

Lady of fashion, the qualiEcations requisite to constitute one, 
237 ^ • 

Learning, solid, so called by our forefathers, an useless accom- 
plishment, 247 

Letter, from A B. on the pretenders to oratory, 15. From 
Circumforaneous, on the same subject, 17. From Humphrjr 
Gubbins, on his visit to a friend in town, 29. From Fardil- 
la, on the reasonablenc*s of self-painting, 50. From Matil- 
da, on the same, 31. From Belinda, on the same, 32. From 
Olivia Blanche, on the same, 33. From A. Z. on the Her- 
metic philosophy, 35. From Prudentio, on Masquerades, 
64. From a correspondent, describing a journey to Parnias- 
sus, 88. From T. M. on the folly of engaging in a learned 
profession without fortune or interest, 94. In defence of the 
fair sex, 105. On the similitude of Solomon's virtuous wif« 
and a modern fine lady, 128. From B. D. on the idle ex- 
pences of elections for parliament, 130. From A. B. on the 
prostitution of characters given in behalf of bad servants, 
131 From M.S. on the neglect of female merit, 133. From 
Priscilla Cro«s-stitch on Nankin.breeches, 136. From a la- 
dy on the belief of a Providence, 157. From W. M. on the 
confusion of our ideasby the abuse of words, 159. From R. 
L. on the utility of noise, 163. From A. C. in praise of the 
English language, and English authors find translators, 169. 
On the wonderful advantages arising from modem experi- 
ments, 188. From C. D.on Roman and British purl, 191, 
From W. B. on nothing, 192 From a husband, on noise, 
193. From a wife, on the same, 196. From a mother, on 
the seduction of her daughter, 203. From M. B. on the con- 
stancy and disinterestedness of men in affairs of love and 
marriage, 208. Advjce to scribblers, 218. From T. D. on 
ballad-singers, 226. On Nose jewels and noses, 230. From 
Neo-AcaUemicus, on ancient and modern learning, 243. 
From Thomas Bassoon, on the murders committed by news 
writers, 259. From Philonous, on the insensible, 265. 
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Liotard, hisbehaviourto a lady who painted herself, 8 

M 
Magazines, of knowledge and pleasure, wherein serviceable to 

the pnblic, 245 
M*Manus, Phelim, hiscomplaint of painted faces, 9 
Man of honour, modern acceptation of that character, 48 
Masquerades, innocent in themselves, and only dangerous from 
the gaming-table, 66. When, and by whom first brought in- 
to England, 67 ■ 
Matches, those the most happy, that arc most equal, 209 
Matrimony, its most unhappy situation, what, 124 
Melissa, her character, an instance of good temper, 115 
Men offashion, who, 236 
Morning, an ode to it, ^117 

Matilda, her letter to Mr. Fitz-Adahi, in defence of self-paint- 
ing, 31 

N. 
. Nankin breeches, complaint against them, 136 
Nature, more impartial than generally thought to be, 84 
' Neighbour, character of a good one, 28. diaracter of a bad 
neighbour, ibid. 
Neighbourhood, various ideas entertained of it, 24. Duties of 

it, what, 28 
Noise, the various advantages arising from it, 164 
Nose jewels, recommended to be worn by the men, 131 
* Noses, trjeir various kinds, and which properest to be rung, 233 
Novelty, the passion for it universal, 69. The Athenians pecu- 
liarly fond of it, Tti 

O. 

Odd People, no people of fashion, and why, 238 

Ode, to Morning, 117 

Oratory, the pretenders to it exposed, 13 

Parnassus, a dream of it, 88 

Patrick, the footman, his Nankin breeches, 136 

Pearl powder, the expcnce of it in painting a lady's face, 8 

Poets, their various classes described, 88 

Practitioners in physic, their disinterested zeal for the service 
of the public, 59 
^ Prejudice not always an error, 44. To be connived at some- 
. times though an error, 45 
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Profession, the folly of complaining against the prevailing sys- 
tem of it, 144. The same subject fartlier continued, 154 

Prudentio, his letter to Mr. Fitz- Adam, on the the dangeroui 
consequences of masquerades, 65 

Prudes, a description of them, 238 

R- 
Rake, an affected one described, 85 
Ranelagh, old and new described, 67 
Rhetoric, a proposal for an easy way of teaclung it, IS 

S. 

Scot, SirTliomaa, his epitaph, 151 

Scribblers, on|dass, ivho, and their various classes described, 
219. ThinkMU recommended to them/ ibid* 

Sdf-flattcry, the ape only of self-love, 87 

Self-love, its astonishing powers, 58. A natural and usefisl 
sentiment, if kept withhfi bounds ; 87 

Self-painting epidemical, 8 The present state of it in itji se- 
veral degrees, ibid. Opinion of counsel on the crime df it, 
10, 11. The ladies to be indicted on the black act for paint- 
ing white, 12 ' 

Septuagenary fine gentleman, an affected one described, 86 . 

Servants, characters given of bad ones, a great grievance, 131 

Sexagenary widow, an affected one described, 86 

Solomon's virtuous wife, the same with the modem fine ladvt 

128 .. ; . 

Sombrinus, his character, an instance of the mj5t*j)pricjti5ti of 

words, 160 ^ 

Spleen, the poem on that subject a truly original one, 199 

T. ^ 

Ttfylor, Dr. h:s advertisement, 60 ^^ 

Translators into the English language, tlvsiiiexGenenoff, 16^ 
Turtlc^feast, history of one, 100 

V. 

Vandals, their refinement in manners, 49 

W. 

Wash, for a lady's face, a particular one recommended, 217 
Wife, Solomon's virtuous one, and the modern fine lady, pro- 
ved to be the same character, 128 
Words, the abuse or misapplication of them apt to pervert mcn'» 
morals, 160 ^ ,^ 
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